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ECONOMIC MAN—A DEFINITION 
By ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 


When an Ojibwa dies in northern Minnesota, even today, his 
clothing, a few pairs of moccasins, a blanket, a pipe and a tobacco 
pouch, a midé skin (his sacred medicine-bag), and his gun, with, 
perhaps, a dog or two, are buried with him; they are virtually all 
the property he possesses. We are now witnessing an American 
citizen give away his chattels, almost daily, in blocks of ten thou- 
sand, one hundred thousand, a million, and even ten million dol- 
lars, vainly striving to distribute his possessions before he dies. 


Great as are the gaps between the primitive American and the 
modern American in their beliefs and practises of the esthetic and 
mechanical arts, of socialization, of language, and of wisdom, the 
difference between the two is nowhere more marked than it is in 
the realm of material possessions. 

This wonderful change from the primitive man with his fire, 
shelter, clothing, weapons, and tools —all of which he alone could 
move from twenty-five to one hundred miles in a single day — to 
the man in our own city with property-interests of millions scat- 
tered through a dozen states, is due to the rise, development, 
and predominance of what may be called the economic sense. 
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Economic sense expresses itself in a unique mental attitude 
toward consumable goods. It is the invariable possession of the 
economic man — it is the mark of the economic man. 

The fundamental idea in the mortuary sacrifices of the Ojibwa 
is the destruction of property. To avoid discontent, dissention, 
and quarrels over the disposition of the property of the deceased, 
that property is destroyed; no weight is given to the fact of the 
continued productiveness of property. Mr Carnegie, while like. 
wise seeking to avoid possible dissatisfaction and complications 
at the disposition of his property at death, has foremost in mind 
the continued productiveness of that property. 

The morning mists of time hang heavy around the beginnings 
of most things human, but it is believed possible so to define 
economic man that he will be separable from natural man preced- 
ing him. Let economic man be defined as one who, for future 
gain, produces or traffics in consumable goods; and let natural 
man be defined as one who produces to satisfy only immediate 
wants. A word explaining the term future gain, as here used, 
may not be out of place: It means a gain of more than is neces- 
sary to continue life at the same level. Production or traffic for 
the purpose of future gain is a purposeful effort to raise the 
standard of life. Early in human society material possessions 
became the sesame which opened the way to life on a higher 
level, and production and traffic for the purpose of future gain is 
a determinate effort put forth to acquire such possessions. 

The line thus drawn between natural man and economic man 
also forever separates economic man from the animals when he is 
considered with them in relation to consumption, and this line 
is the first that can be drawn separating them when they are so 
considered. Production or traffic for future gain is the first 
distinctively human attitude toward consumable goods. 

In the last analysis, production —the fundamental and eternal 
process of economics—is the volitional stretching forth of a 
member or organ of one’s body, and the taking or possessing 
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of the desired object. Thus, the higher animals are truly 
producers. 

Asa step higher, we notice that many animals show a strong 
natural instinct akin to that of possessory right. Possessory right 
means two things: First, the ability to recognize an object as one’s 
own, and, second, the power to defend the ownership. These 
characteristics are exactly those a dog shows regarding his meal 
of bone, that cattle show in fighting for their accustomed stalls, 
and that birds exhibit in defending their nests, and even their 
nesting-places, with their lives. Darwin says that a monkey in 
the London Zodlogical Gardens used a stone to crack nuts with, 
since his teeth were weak; and when he had finished each meal, 
he carefully laid the stone under the straw of his enclosure and 
kept all other monkeys from appropriating it.’ 

In the next higher stage or phase of economic activity, that of 
gathering and saving during a period of plenty against a time 
of need, many of the higher and even lower animals rival, nay, 
frequently outstrip, natural man. Among these may be recalled 
squirrels, beavers, birds, ants, bees, and some carnivora. 

The animals produce and protect their shelters and housings ; 
they accumulate, store, and defend relatively large supplies of 
food for consumption by themselves or their progeny during 
periods of scarcity or weakness. Man shares with the animals in 
these phases of positive, though incipient, economic expression ; 
but he alone has left these stages and developed a higher form. 
He produces, has proprietary right in his productions, and accu- 
mulates goods in store, but he alone produces with a purposeful 
effort for future gain, and he alone traffics or exchanges his pos- 
sessions with another by freewill contract. When this stage is 
reached, economic sense is safely developing, and man is on the 
pathway to material success. 

In defining economic man as one who produces or traffics for 


"Darwin, Zhe Descent of Man and Selection in Relation to Sex ; 2d ed., revised 
and augmented with illustrations, N. Y., 1898, p. 83. 
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future gain, we place him at the beginning of modern culture. 
Prof. Albion W. Small has said that modern culture consists 
of health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, and righteous. 
ness. Of course, in modern culture these six essentials come not 
in the greatest quantity to the greatest number, but they come in 
the greatest quantity possible to all. During the period of time 
when a family produced each season from its immediate environ. 
ment only its own stock of goods consumed, when nearly every 
day was spent in procuring adequate food, clothing, shelter, and 
protection from warring men, it was manifestly impossible for any- 
thing marking the beginning of modern culture to exist. As 
soon, however, as man produced and stored away the necessities 
of even simple life, — stored them, not for consumption during a 
time of scarcity, but for consumption during a period of plenty, 
or for traffic, —then it was that the genius of progress flickered 
like a feeble flame, flickered and grew bright in the human brain. 

Leisure, with a healthy incentive to activity, is absolutely 
essential to modern progress. Leisure did not come to man, and 
could not come, until necessities were supplied for a certain period 
of the future; the healthy incentive for constant activity did not 
appear until the time of production or traffic for future gain — 
such gain was, in fact, the first incentive to constant activity, and 
still is the chief one. Thus, production for future gain gave lei- 
sure; and accumulating for future gain was an ever-increasing 
mainspring to keep man producing. Leisure to produce and in- 
centive to produce are the two great ever interacting and reacting 
essentials to production. 

With these essentials given, freedom from the constant menace 
of starvation found man ripe for better health; he was already 
beginning to acquire wealth; the time was auspicious for friendly 
socialization; such intercourse fertilized the seeds of human 
knowledge; and all of these gave men better and constantly 


changing standards of beauty, right, and justice. 


There are two socio-economic institutions found among primi- 
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tive people, each of which, then, may originate, develop, and 
advance economic man: These are production and traffic. Pro- 
duction is not only the most important of these institutions, but 
it is the one absolutely indispensable to economic manhood. 

Agriculture and zoéculture, as commonly understood, are the 
two aboriginal productive enterprises which are at once seen to 
come within the definition of activities carried on for the purpose 
of future gain. When a quantity of maize or other seed, of roots 
or tubers, is laid aside at harvest time, is conserved, and planted 
at a future seeding, the dominating purpose is that of future gain. 
It is a purpose steadfast enough to evolve an agricultural people 
from a more lowly tribe. It must be a steadfast purpose in 
order, in the teeth of hunger, to save the yearly supply of seed. 
When hunger once forced a primitive agricultural or zoécultural 
community to consume its last domesticated seed or animal, 
merciless blight wasted away the people until their numbers 
were so small that they could again find sustenance from the nat- 
ural and spontaneous products of their country. 

In agriculture and zodculture Nature aids man as she does in 
no other productive enterprise, since reproduction and growth 
mean, in essence, nothing but future gain. Whether the gain is 
twofold or two-hundredfold, animals or plants reserved from im- 
mediate consumption for the purpose of increase are sure in- 
dexes of economic man. But when these cultivated products are 
kept in store by man in greater quantity than is necessary to sus- 
tain life during time of natural scarcity, man’s economic sense is 
well established, since he lacks only needy consumers who will buy, 
to make him not only producer but trafficker and money-earner. 

Traffic, in the form of barter, is the forerunner of commerce. 
Traffic, whether barter or commerce, is the result of a psychic 
condition—a desire to raise one’s standard of life by gaining 
the article that passes in trade. Thus traffic is egocentric, first 
and last; but its law of development is, first, centripetal, and, 
later, centrifugal. Commercially considered, man first traded, 
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primarily, to get for himself the article another possessed, and he 


gradually came to trade with the desire to supply what the other 


party wanted. This latter condition developed with great rapidity 


when a medium of exchange, more or less a standard of value, 
came to play its part in the transaction of traffic over an area 
occupied by people of different culture-grades, or by people 
whose products were dissimilar. Today the dominant force of 
the superior nation in commerce is the desire to supply the wants 
of other people; and, in the common mind, that nation is commer- 
cially the most successful whose balance of trade shows the lar- 


gest value of exports in comparison with the value of its imports. 
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PROVISIONAL LIST OF LINGUISTIC FAMILIES, 
LANGUAGES, AND DIALECTS OF MEXICO 
AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


By CYRUS THOMAS 


The following list of linguistic families, languages, and dialects 
of Mexico and Central America is presented with no higher claim 
to attention than that of a merely tentative basis for future 
studies. It isin no sense the outcome of original linguistic work, 
but simply the result of careful examination of existing data. 
Somewhat similar lists of languages of the same region have been 
repeatedly compiled, but since those published by Orozco y Berra, 
in 1864, those in Dr Brinton’s American Race (1891) are the only 
ones accompanied by sufficient data—geographical positions and 
linguistic relations—to be identified with certainty. The list is 
presented primarily as a basis of comparison, but with the hope 
that any errors therein which can clearly be shown may be 
pointed out by students of philology. In this way an approxi- 
mately correct and acceptable classificatory list may be obtained. 

This list includes some languages and dialects of the genuine- 
ness of which there is considerable doubt; these are indicated by 
an interrogation point. Some two or three, where the relation is 
doubtful, have been included in families to which they are pre- 
sumed to belong, though the evidence is not conclusive; these 
are followed by a star. This method has been adopted because 
explanations could not well be given in the list. 

ATHAPASCAN 
APACHE.—In northern Mexico, chiefly in Chihuahua, Sonora, and 
Durango. 
Tososo.—In northern Mexico, chiefly in Coahuila, Durango, and 
Chihuahua. (Extinct.) 
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CARIBBEAN (Modern) 


MORENO.—(The only dialect determined.) Along the northern 
coast of Honduras. 


CHIAPANECAN 
CHIAPANEC.—In Chiapas. 
DIRIAN.—In Nicaragua, south side of Lake Managua. 
MANGUE.—In Nicaragua, west and north of Lake Managua. 
OROTINAN.—In Costa Rica, on the Gulf of Nicoya. 


CHIBCHAN 
GUATUSO.—In northern Costa Rica, about the Rio Frio. 
GUAYMIE.—In Panama, from Chiriqui lagoon to Chagres river. 
Dialects: GUAYMIE 
Mvo! 
MURIRE 
NORTENO 
SABANERO 
VALIENTE. 
GUETARE.— Extending north and south through central Costa 
Rica. 
Dialects: QUEPO 
SUERRE? 
Voro (or Boro). 
(The following are usually grouped under the generic or sub- 
family name, Talamanca: ) 
BORuUCA (or BRUNCA).—In southeastern Costa Rica. 
BRIBRI.—In southeastern Costa Rica. 
Dialects: CABECAR 
(or TARIACA ?) 
ESTRELLA 
TUCURRIC. 
CoTo ?—On the headwaters of the Rio Grande Terraba, Costa 
Rica. (Extinct.) 


TERRABA.—In southeastern Costa Rica. 


TIRRIBI. 


Dialect : 
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CHINANTECAN 


CHINANTECO.—In Chinantla, northeastern Oaxaca. 


COAHUILTECAN 
A generic term embracing languages and dialects which are nearly 
all extinct and their relations unknown. Three 
only have been determined, as follows: 
COMECRUDO.—On the lower Rio Grande. 
CoTONAME.—On the lower Rio Grande. 
PINTO or PAKAWA.—On the lower Rio Grande. 


CUNAN 
CunA.—From the Gulf of Uraba and Rio Atrato on the east to 
the Rio Chagres on the west, Panama. 


DORASKEAN 
CHALIVA?—On upper Changuinaula river, Panama. 
CHANGUINA.—Near Bugaba, Panama. 
CHUMULU.—Near Caldera, Panama. 
DORASQUE.—On the Rio Puan, Panama. 
GUALACA.—Near San Francisco de Dolega, Panama. 
RAMA.—About Blewfields lagoon, southeastern Nicaragua. 


TELUSKIE ?>—Near the Rio Puan. 


HUAVEAN 


HuAVE.—On the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, on the Pacific coast. 


LENCAN 
LeNcA.—In Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, and Nicaragua. 


Dialects: CHALINGA ?—In eastern San Salvador. 
GUAJIQUERO.—In central Honduras. 
InTIBUCAT.—In central Honduras. 
OpatToro.—In central Honduras. 
Puputuca (4).—On the Rio de la Paz, southeastern 
Guatemala. 
SIMILITON.—In central Honduras. 


AM. ANTH,. N, S., 4--14. 
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MATAGALPAN 
MATAGALPA.—Chiefly in Matagalpa and Segovia, Nicaragua, 


Dialect ; CACAOPERA.—At Cacaopera and Lislique in northeastern 


San Salvador. 
MAYAN 


ACHIs ?—Formerly in western Guatemala. (Extinct.) 
AGUACATECA.—In Aguacateca, central Guatemala. 
CAKCHIKEL.—In southern Guatemala. 


Dialect: Puputuca (a).—Near Antigua, Guatemala. 


CHANABAL.—In eastern Chiapas. 

CHICOMUCELTECA.—In southern Chiapas. 

CHOL.—In eastern Chiapas and northern Guatemala. 

CHONTAL (of Tabasco).—In eastern Tabasco. 

CHORTI.—In the valley of the Rio Motagua, eastern Guatemala 
and western Honduras. 

CHUHE.—Near Jacaltenango, western Guatemala. 

HUASTECA.—On the Rio Panuco, northern Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

Ix1L.—In central Guatemala. 

JACALTECA.—Adjoining the Chuhe, western Guatemala. 

KEKCHI.—On the Rio Cahabon, Guatemala. 

KICHE.—In southern Guatemala. 

MAM.—In western Guatemala. 

Maya.—In Yucatan, Campeche, and northern Guatemala. 


Dialects: (of Peten).—Northern Guatemala. 
LacaNnpon.—On upper Usumacinta river. 
Mopan.—Northern Guatemala and central Belize. 


MOTOZINTLECA.—In eastern Chiapas. 
POKOMAM.—In southern Guatemala. 


POKONCHI.—In central Guatemala. 
SUBINHA?—Locality not given, probably eastern Chiapas. 
TZENTAL.—In Tabasco and Chiapas. 


§ 
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TzoTziL.—In northern Chiapas. 
TzUTUHIL.—Southern shore of Lake Atitlan, Guatemala. 
UspANTECA.—Adjoining the Pokonchi on the west. 


NAHUATLAN 


ACAXEE.—In the Sierra de Topia, Sinaloa and Durango. 
AztTEc.—Chiefly in the valley of Mexico, but extending from 
Tabasco on the east coast to Sinaloa on the west 


coast. 


Dialects: MEZTITLATECA.—In the sierra of Meztitlan, state of 
Mexico. 
CuITLATECO.—In Guerrero. 
TezcucaNn.—In the valley of Mexico. 


CAHITA.—In Sinaloa. 


Dialects: Mayo.—On Rio Mayo, Sinaloa. 
TEHUECO.—On Rio del Fuerte, Sinaloa. 
VACOREGUA.—On Rio del Fuerte, Sinaloa. 
Yaqui.—On Rio Yaqui, Sinaloa. 


Cora.—In Sierra Nayarit, Jalisco. 


Dialects: WuicHoLto.—In northeastern Jalisco. 
TEPECANO.—In northeastern Jalisco. 


N10.*—On the southern border of the Cahita area. (Extinct.) 

NIQUIRAN.—Between Lake Nicaragua and the Pacific, Nicaragua. 

OpaTA.—On the headwaters of Yaqui river, Sonora and 
Chihuahua. 


Dialects: Sonora. 


Jova.—In western Chihuahua. 
PimA.—In Sonora, Chihuahua, and Sinaloa. 


Dialects; Bamoa.—In Sinaloa. 
PorLapicua.—Along the northeastern border of the 
Opata area. 
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PipIL.—Chiefly on the Pacific coast in Guatemala and San 
Salvador. 


Dialects: AvtAaGuttac ?—On the Rio Motagua, Guatemala. (Ex- 
tinct.) 


TLASCALTECA.—In San Salvador. 


SABAIBO.—Adjoining and related to the Acaxee. 
S1GUA.—On Chiriqui lagoon, Costa Rica. (Extinct.) 
TARAHUMARI.—In Sonora, Chihuahua, and Durango. 


Dialects; GUAZAPARE.—In the southeastern part of the Tara- 
humari territory. 
PaCHERA.—In the central part of the Tarahumari 
territory. 
TuBar.—Near the Guazapare. 
Varocio.—Near the Guazapare. 


TEBACA.—Adjoining and related to the Acaxee. 
TEPAHUE.—In Sonora. (Extinct.) 


Dialects: (Extinct.) 
Macoyanuy. (Extinct.) 


TEPEHUAN.—In Durango. 

TLASCALAN.—In Tlascala. (Dialect of the Aztec.) 
XIXIME.—Adjoining and related to the Acaxee. 
ZOE.*—In Sinaloa. (Extinct.) 


Dialect: Batmama.—Adjoining the Zoe. (Extinct.) 


OTOMIAN 


JONAz or MECO.—In Guanajuato. (Probably extinct.) 
MATLALTZINCO or PIRINDA.—In the states of Mexico and 
Michoacan. 
MaAzAHUA.—About the southwestern border of the valley of 
Mexico. 
OTOMI.—Throughout central Mexico. 


PAME.—In Queretaro and Guanajuato. 
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PAYAN 


payA.—In northeastern Honduras. 


SERIAN 
GuayMA.—On the north bank of the lower Rio Guaymas, 
Sonora. (Extinct.) 
SERI.—On Tiburon island and the opposite mainland, Sonora. 
TEPOKA.—On the mainland opposite Tiburon island. (Extinct.) 
UpANGUAYMA.—Adgdjoining the Guayma. (Extinct.) 


SUBTIABAN 
SuBTIABA (or NEGRANDAN).—In the region of the present city 
of Leon, Nicaragua. 


TARASCAN 


TARASCO.—In the state of Michoacan. 


TEQUISTLATECAN 
TEQUISTLATECA (or CHONTAL OF OAXACA).—In Oaxaca, on the 
Pacific coast. 


TOTONACAN 
TOTONACA.—In northern Vera Cruz and northeastern Puebla. 
Dialects: CHAKHUAXtTI.—In the pueblos of Xalpan and Pontepec. 
IPAPANA.—? 
TatTiMmoLo.—In Naolingo. 
TEPEHUA.—On the Puebla border. 
TETIKILHATI.—In the Sierra Alta. 
ULVAN’ 
Coco.—On Segovia river, which forms the boundary between 
Honduras and Nicaragua. 
CUKRA.—On Blewfields river, Nicaragua. 
MELCHORA.—On Rio Rama, Nicaragua. 


Mico.—On Blewfields river, Nicaragua. 


' The list of dialects of this family and the classification as here presented are in 
part at least unreliable, but are given after Brinton (American Race) as the fullest 
notice that has been published. 
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PANTASMA.—On upper Segovia river, Nicaragua. 
PARRASTAH.—On Blewfields river, Nicaragua. 
S1QUIA.—On upper Blewfields river, Nicaragua. 
SUBIRONA.—On Segovia river. 
Toaca (TOWKA, or TWAKA).—In eastern Nicaragua. 
ULva (WOOLWaA, or SMOO).—On Blewfields river, Nicaragua. 
XICAQUEAN 
XICAQUE (or JICAQUE).—In northern Honduras. 
Dialects: X1caQuet oF Yoro.—In the Yoro district. 
XICAQUE OF PALMAR.—lIn the northern part of Santa 
Barbara district. 
XINCAN 
XINCA.—On Rio de los Esclavos, southeastern Guatemala. 
Dialects; JuPILTEPEC, JuTIAPA, and SINACANTAN.—Spoken at 


pueblos of the same names respectively. 


YUMAN? 


CocHIMI. — In Lower California. 
Cocorpa (CocaPA). — At the mouth of the Rio Colorado, Sonora, 
and Lower California. 
GUIACURA. — In Lower California. 
PERICU. — In Lower California. (Extinct.) 
ZAPOTECAN 
AMISHGO.—-In Guerrero. 
CHATINO.—In the district of Jamiltepec, Oaxaca. 
CHOCHO (CHUCHON).—In the district of Coixtlahuaca, Oaxaca. 
CUICATECO.—In the district of Cuicatlan, Oaxaca. 
MAZATECO.—In the district of Cuicatlan, Oaxaca. 
MIXTEC.—In Oaxaca and Guerrero. 
POPOLOCA (of Oaxaca).—The same as Chocho. 
SALTECO.—In Oaxaca. 
TRIKE.—In Tehuantepec. 
ZAPATECO.—In Oaxaca. 
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ZOQUEAN 

Mr1xe.—In Oaxaca and Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

PopoLoca (of Puebla).—At and in the vicinity of Oluta. 

TAPIJULAPAN ?—On Rio de la Sierra. 

ZO0QUE. — In Tabasco, Oaxaca, and Chiapas. 

Dialect: CHIMALAPA. 
UNCLASSIFIED 
CAzCAN. — In Zacatecas and Jalisco. (Extinct.) 
Related Dialects: TeECuexe.—In Jalisco. (Extinct.) 
TEULE.— In Jalisco. (Extinct.) 

ConcHo.—In northern Chihuahua; said by early missionaries to 
have been Nahuatlan. (Extinct.) 

GUACHICHIL. —In Nuevo Leon, San Luis Potosi, and Zacatecas. 
(Extinct.) 

GUATIJIAGUA. — At Guatijiagua, eastern San Salvador; probably 
a dialect of the Lenca or Xinca. 

IRRITILA. — Chiefly in Durango. (Extinct.) 

Musquiro.— Along the gulf coast of Nicaragua. 

OLIvE.—In southern Tamaulipas. (Extinct.) 

PISONE. — See XANAMBRE. 

TAMAULIPECO. — Apparently a collective term including various 
idioms, some unrelated. In Tamaulipas. (Extinct.) 

XANAMBRE and PISONE.—In Tamaulipas and Nuevo Leon. 
(Extinct.) 

ZACATECO.—In Zacatecas. (Extinct.) 


Memoranda 

Coahuiltecan is not to be taken as a true linguistic family 
or stock name, as the Coahuilteca of Orozco y Berra, on which it 
is based, is in fact geographical, embracing languages of different 
stocks, but the data are too meager to justify an attempt at 
classification. 

I have concluded it best to drop Brinton’s stock name 
Changuina, and substitute therefor Doraskean or Dorasquean, as 
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this follows Pinart’s classification which precedes that by Brinton, 
and is based on the name of the chief subtribe. 

In the Lenxcan family the Chalinga is based on a few words 
obtained by Karl Sapper. As these are not sufficient to deter. 
mine its relation to other dialects of the family, it must be consid. 
ered as inserted tentatively. It may be possible that the Chontal 
element, assigned by Dr Brinton' to the Lencan stock on the 
statement of Desire Pector, spoke a different dialect from either 
of those mentioned in the list, but the evidence is not sufficient 
to justify inserting the name. 

I have assigned Pupuluca (a) (Mayan family) to the position of 
a dialect of the Cakchikel. In fact the name should be dropped, 
as the language is nothing more than the Cakchikel. 

Chicomucelteca (Mayan family) is, according to Sapper, a dialect 
of the Huasteca, but the vocabulary he gives in his MWtttel Amer- 
tka does not make this satisfactorily clear. 

Subinha (Mayan family). It is doubtful whether this should 
be given as a dialect. 

Nio (Nahuatlan family). This is inserted in this family tenta- 
tively as its relations are not definitely known. 

Alaguilac (Nahuatlan family). I am of the opinion that this 
was nothing more than simple Pipil; and the same is probably 
true of Tlascalteca. 

Zoe (Nahuatlan family). The remark under Nio also applies 
here. 

Totonacan (family). The evidence regarding the dialects 
given under this family name is unsatisfactory, except that relat- 
ing to the Tepehua. Moreover, there seems to be some doubt, if 
these are all retained, whether we are to understand that there is 
in addition a Totonaca (proper). 

Ulvan (family). There is still much confusion and uncertainty 
in regard to the dialects of this family group which I am unable 
to straighten out with the data at hand. 


1 American Race, p. 149. 
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NEGRO COMPANIONS OF THE SPANISH EXPLORERS' 
By R. R. WRIGHT 


The fact seems to be well established that Negroes were 
introduced into the New World with the first discoverers and 
explorers. Indeed, there is evidence which leads to the surmise 
that some of the pre-Columbians may have been Negroes. Peter 
Martyr, a learned historian and an acquaintance of Columbus, 
mentions “a region, not two days’ journey from Quarequa’s terri- 
tory, in the Darien district of South America, where Balboa, the 
illustrious discoverer of the Pacific ocean, found a race of black 
men, who were conjectured to have come from Africa and to have 
been shipwrecked on this coast.*. In connection with this state- 
ment may be noted a report by the Bureau of Ethnology which 
describes “early American pottery with physiognomies of decided 
African lineaments.” * The late Justin Winsor stated in a letter 
to the writer that “there is a possible chance that at some early 
time the ocean currents may have swept across from the Canaries 
and the African coasts canoes with Guanches and other African 
tribes from which some considerable strains of Negro blood may 
have mixed with the pre-Columbian peoples of tropical America. 
The skulls found in caves in the Bahamas seem to be very like 
those in the early burial places of the Canaries.” 

The good Bartolomé de las Casas, the “ Protector of the In- 
dians,” is often charged with the introduction of Negro slavery 
into this continent.“ It is claimed that he introduced Negro 


'The interest in this paper is enhanced by the fact that it is the result of research 
by a native of the race which took such a prominent part in the discovery and coloni- 
zation of the New World.—EDITOoR. 

* Helps, Spanish Conquest in America, 1, p. 360. 

3 Fourth Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology, p. 407. 

‘Helps, Spanish Conquest in America, I, p. 210. 
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slaves to relieve the hard-worked natives, and it is charged that 
“at one inauspicious moment of his life he advised a course which 
has ever since been the one blot upon his well-earned fame, and 
too often has this advice been the only thing which has occurred 
to men’s minds respecting him, when his name has been men. 
tioned. He certainly did advise that Negroes should be brought 
to the New World.” “I think, however,” wrote Sir Arthur 
Helps, “I have amply shown in the Spanish Conquest that he [Las 
Casas| was not the first to give this advice and that it had long 


1 


before been largely acted upon.” ’ It is said again that Las Casas, 
as early as 1498, with his father, accompanied Columbus and was 
therefore familiar with the companions of the latter and especially 
with Ovando, the successor to the Discoverer in the government 
of the Indies. It was during the year 1501 that Columbus was 
deposed from the government of the Indies, and he may probably 
himself have been cognizant of the fact that Negro slaves had 
been introduced into the new Spanish possessions. But there 
seems to be no positive evidence either way as to the great ad- 
miral’s attitude toward the introduction of African slavery into 
the New World. There isa letter of Columbus in which he refers 
to Negroes in Guinea, and it is known that he gave an Indian slave 
to Las Casas’ father, but all beyond this seems to be mere surmise.’ 

The year 1501 is the date of the earliest reference in American 
history to Negroes coming from Spain to America.’ Sir Arthur 
Helps, in his Spanish Conquest in America, states that, in the year 
mentioned, instructions were given to the authorities that while 
Jews, Moors, or new converts were not to be permitted to go to 
the Indies or to remain there, ‘‘ Negroes born in the power of 
Christians were to be allowed to pass to the Indies, and the 


officers of the royal revenue were to receive the money to be paid 


4 


for these permits.” 


Helps, Life of Las Casas, preface. 

2 Ellis in Winsor’s Marrative and Critical History, i, p. 304. 

3 Helps, Spanish Conguest, 1, p. 180. Irving, History of Columbus, 1, p. 162. 
4 Helps, ibid. 
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From this time forward Negroes were more or less familiar 
personages in the West Indies." On September 15, 1505, King 
Ferdinand of Spain wrote to Ovando, then governor of Hispani- 
ola, a letter of the following tenor: “I will send more Negro 
slaves as you request; I think there may beahundred. At each 
time a trustworthy person will go with them who may share in 
the gold they may collect and may promise them ease if they 
work well.’ Some time prior to this, soon after he had become 
governor, Ovando had objected to the importation of Negro 
slaves into Hispaniola on the ground that “they fled among 
the Indians and taught them bad customs and never would be 
captured.” * 

In 1510, according to Antonio de Herrera, the royal histori- 
ographer to Philip II, King Ferdinand informed Admiral Don 
Diego Columbus that he had given orders to the officials at 
Seville that they should send fifty Negroes to work in the mines 
of Hispaniola.“ The next year, 1511, the king complained in 
language like this: ‘‘I do not understand how so many Negroes 
have died; take much care of them.” * 

Again, on September 27, 1514, King Ferdinand, in response to 
a request of the Bishop of La Concepcion, in Hispaniola, that 
more Negroes should be imported, said that there were already 
many Negroes and it might occasion inconvenience if more 
males of the race should be introduced into the island.° There 
seems, therefore, to have been no cessation, but rather a yearly 
increase in the number of Negroes sent to the New World. On 
his accession to the Spanish throne, Charles V granted “license 


for the introduction of Negroes to the number of four hundred.” ’ 


' Helps. Navarrete, Coleccion, 1, p. 233. Herrera, Historia de las Indias, dec. 
i,lib. 5. Irving, Wéstory of Columbus, 11, p. 162. 

* Helps, Spanish Conquest, 1, p. 219 (Coleccion de Muiioz, MS., tomo go). 

? Herrera, Historia de las Indias, dec. 1, lib. 5, cap. 12. 

‘Ibid., Hist, West Indies, Stevens’ trans., 1, p. 374. 

° Helps, Spanish Conquest, 1, p. 245 (Coleccion de Mufioz, MS., tomo go). 

Tbid., I, p. 491. Tbid., I, p. 505. 
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From this time onward the importation of Negroes into the West 
Indies became a considerable industry, and the monopoly was 
greedily sought by Cortés and more eagerly bestowed by King 
Charles in 1523.’ There were sent to Hispaniola, 1500 (half of 
these males); to Cuba, 300; to Jamaica, 300, and 500 to the 
province of Costilla del Oro on the mainland.’ By 1528 there 
were in the New World, according to Herrera’s account of the 
Indies, nearly 10,000 Negroes. It is said that the treatment of 
the Negroes was injudiciously lenient; they had four months’ 
holiday.* 

In Honduras, in 1539, Francisco de Montejo sent a Negro of 
his, who knew the Indian language, to burn a native village.’ In 
1554, in Peru, 30 Negroes accompanied a military force of 70 
Spaniards, under Francisco Hernandez.’ In 1541, in Tolanite, a 
settlement in New Galicia, Mexico, the Indians killed a Negro, 
“de Bovadilla,” perhaps the name of the owner, and robbed him 
of his cattle and hacienda—his establishment—and everything he 
had.* On April 14, 1559, the cadz/do or town council of Santiago 
de Chile, voted to grant a petition of one Tomé Vasquez, a free 
or enfranchised Negro, by allowing him possession of a lot of 
land in the town, provided this was found to be vacant and un- 
claimed.’ The wording of the record seems to show that Vasquez 
received precisely the same treatment as the white applicants for 
permission to settle in the town. 

On St Luke’s day, October 18, 1526, Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon 
died. According to Navarrete he was among the first to bring 
Negroes to the present confines of the United States.” He ex- 


plored our eastern coast and attempted to found a colony at San 
' Helps, Spanish Conguest, 1, p. 210 (Coleccion de Muiioz, MS., tomo go). 
? Tbid. 


Ibid., tomo 81. 

4 Pacheco-Cardenas, Coleccion de Documentos de las Indias, 11, p. 216. 
Tbid., 1, p, 319. 

*Tbid., 111, p. 37: 

7 Coleccion de Historiadores de Chile, Santiago, 1898, XVII, p. 66. 

8 Shea in Winsor’s Varrative and Critical History, 1, 241. 
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Miguel de Gualdape, since known as Jamestown, Virginia.’ In 
this colony, under his successor, a Porto Rican, the Negroes were 
so grievously oppressed that they arose in insurrection against 
their oppressors and fired their houses.” The settlement was 
broken up and the Negroes and their Spanish companions re- 
turned to Hayti, whence they had come. This ended the first 
introduction and the first insurrection of Negroes on our eastern 
shores. Thus Hayti, the place where Negro slaves were first in- 
troduced into the New World, was strangely enough the first to 
manifest an awful retribution against human slavery. It would 
be interesting to know what part Ayllon’s fugitive Negroes, in the 
persons of their descendants, took in the dreadful revolution 
which swept over that island nearly three centuries later under 
the lead of Toussaint L’Overture, Dessalines, and their associates. 
A singular incident connected with Ayllon’s expedition along 
this coast is the fact that he, with the assistance of his Negro 
slaves, built the first ships constructed on our coast. This fact is 
made more interesting when it is known that Vasco Balboa had 
with him some thirty Negroes who in 1513 assisted in building 
the first ships on the Pacific coast of America. 

The introduction of Negroes into the western portion of the 
United States was about as early as the coming of the Spaniards. 
George Bancroft thinks that there was no part of the United 
States into which the Spanish explorers did not land Negroes. 
Cortés had with him three hundred Negro slaves in 1522." Un- 
der date of July 19, 1537, the governor of Mexico wrote: “I have 
written to Spain for black slaves because I consider them indis- 
pensable for the cultivation of the land and the increase of the 
royal revenue.” * Also Gustav Adolf Bergenroth, the collector 


‘Ibid. [For a discussion of the location of the settlement of San Miguel, see 
Lowery, Spanish Settlements within the Present Limits of the United States, pp. 448- 
452.— Epiror. ] 

* Ibid. 

Prescott, Conquest of Mexico, Ul, p. 350. 

+ Pascual de Gayangos, Calendar of Spanish State Papers, Col. v, p. 441. 
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of Spanish papers, has shown that Negroes at an early date were 
considered and called the “strength and sinew of the western 
world.” * The Great Antilles especially had already been crowded 
with Negroes on the plea that they were sent thither with a view of 
facilitating the christianization, and to relieve the toil and suffering 
of the unfortunate natives’; but their advent into the western por- 
tion of America was fraught with a good deal of concern. Before 
1530 there were enough Negroes in Mexico to warrant an attempt 
at self-liberation from the Spanish yoke.’ Their plan was to 
massacre the Indians friendly to the Spanish, form an alliance 
with the others, elect a ruler, and set up a government for them- 
selves in the City of Mexico. H. H. Bancroft, speaking of this 
event, says that “the Negroes neither gave nor accepted quar. 


ter. Their enterprise, however, failed, the ringleaders being 
betrayed, captured, and executed. In this connection there is 
another interesting story of the followers of a certain Bayano, a 
Negro insurgent captured and sent back to Spain, whose followers 
in 1570 founded the town of Santiago del Principe. 

There is, however, some reason for the belief that many of the 
Negroes imported by the Spaniards were not savages nor ignorant; 
that many of them were nominally Mohammedans or Spanish 
Catholics. One writer mentions his Mandingo servant who could 
write the Arabic language with great beauty and exactness.’ The 
Guinea or Gold-coast Negroes were bold, brave, and liberty- 
loving, as the history of the Pacific states will attest. 

Bandelier says that the most interesting period in the history 
of the discoveries on the American continent was during that part 
of the sixteenth century when the efforts of the Spaniards were 


directed from the already settled coasts and isthmuses into the in- 


1 State Papers of Spain in British Museum, collected by Gustav Adolf Bergenroth. 
Revetus Enys to Secretary Sir Henry Burnet. Paper Col. Entry Bk., vol. X!, p. 82. 

2 Winsor, Letter to author, July 9, 1894. 

3H. H. Bancroft, History of the Pacific States, Wi, p. 384. 

4 Tbid., 1, p. 385. 

5 Bryan Edwards, History of the British West Indies, 1, p. 72. 
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terior of both North America and South America. It was during 
this interesting period that certain Negroes connected with the 
Spanish explorers rendered conspicuous service on various expe- 
ditions. Mr George Parker Winship mentions, in his Coronado 
Expedition,’ a Negro slave of Hernando de Alarcon who, in the 
expedition of 1540, was the only one in the party who would 
undertake to carry a message from the Rio Colorado across the 
country to the Zufiis in New Mexico when Alarcon wished to 
open communication with Coronado. 

In 1527, some time prior to Coronado’s expedition to New 
Mexico and the buffalo plains, we are introduced to another 
Negro who was, perhaps, the most conspicuous of those who took 
part with the Spaniards in the early expeditions and discoveries 
on this continent. Reference is here made to him who was one 
of the four survivors of the ill-fated expedition to the New World 
made by Pamfilo de Narvaez who sailed from Spain, June 17, 
1527, having received from King Ferdinand a commission as 
governor of Florida, Rio de las Palmas, and Espiritu Santo. This. 
is the best authenticated case at hand, however, of a Negro par- 
ticipating in exploring thiscontinent. Estevanico, or Estevanillo, 
the Negro here referred to, was most likely not the only Negro 
who accompanied Narvaez from Spain in 1527, but he was the 
only one whose identity has been made known. That he was the 
discoverer of the Zufii Indians and of New Mexico is, I think, a 
fact now well known. It has often been claimed that Alvar 
Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca, the treasurer of the ill-starred expedition 
of Narvaez, was the discoverer of that country; but Bandelier 
has shown quite conclusively that Cabeza de Vaca never saw New 
Mexico, and that he was absent from the country at the time 
of the exploration of the New Mexican territory in 1539.. The 
evidence which this authority adduces to show that the Zufi In- 


’ Bandelier, Letter of February 4, 1900. 

* Bureau of Ethnology, Fourteenth Annual Report, p. 406. 

* Bandelier, Contributions to the History of the Southwestern Portion of the 
United States, chap, Iv. 
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dians and New Mexico were not discovered by Cabeza de Vaca 
is, in the opinion of the writer, equally conclusive against the 
claim of discovery by any other man than the Negro Estevanillo, 
Bandelier’s historical researches show beyond doubt that only one 
of two men can possibly be credited with the discovery—Fray 
Marcos de Niza or his Negro guide and interpreter, Estevanillo, or 
Estevanico ; for a careful reading of his own narrative does not 
reveal any evidence upon which the discovery can be attributed 
to Cabeza de Vaca. 

The only claimant worthy of consideration against Estevanillo 
is the friar Marcos de Niza. Bandelier ably supports Fray 
Marcos’ claim to the honor of the discovery, but this claim can 
certainly have no foundation except as it is based upon the fact 
of the guidance and information which Niza received from the 
Negro Estevanillo. While it is true, therefore, that Estevanillo 
disobeyed Niza’s order to“ stop and send messages,” it is likewise 
a fact, supported by all authorities, that Estevanillo saw the terri- 
tory of New Mexico some days before the arrival of the friar. 
According to the information, Fray Marcos followed days in the 
rear of his ambitious guide. 

Later historians, in writing of this discovery, have not only 
ignored any right which Estevanillo, or Estevanico, had to 
the discovery, but have charged him with undue ambition and 
avarice. In writing of Fray Marcos, Cortés called the monk “a 
common impostor” and declared that he claimed to discover 
countries that he never saw. While it may not be proper to 
accept this wholesale charge, it is safe to say that Fray Marcos 
was too far in the rear of his Negro guide to lay claim to the 
discovery of New Mexico. 

Fiske, in his Discovery of America, writes rather slightingly, in 
our opinion, of this interesting episode of American history, lay- 
in Estevanillo’s, or 


” 


ing particular stress on the “illo” or “ico 
Estevanico’s, name.’ Although it would perhaps be improper to 


1 Fiske, Discovery of America, chap. IV, p. 500. 
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charge so distinguished a historian with flippancy in his reference 
to “poor silly little Steve,”’’ it would not, perhaps, be pretentious 
to suggest that the termination alluded to in Estevan’s name does 
not warrant such a reflection on the man. Indeed, it seems clear 
that a fair interpretation of the facts related in Dr Fiske’s work 
(II, pp. 500-508) would warrant the conclusion that a “man [Es- 
tevanillo] who visited and sent back reports of a country,” is more 
entitled to the honor of its actual discovery than one who, accord- 
ing to Dr Fiske’s own statement, “from a hill only got a Pisgah’s 
sight of the glories of the country, and then returned with all pos- 
sible haste ’’—without having set foot actually within the Cibolan 
settlements of New Mexico. 

Dr Henry W. Haynes treats Estevanico with greater justice. 
He says: ‘‘ The Negro was ordered to advance ina northerly di- 
rection fifty or sixty leagues, and to send back [to Fray Marcos] 
a report of what he should discover.” * This the Negro did; 
he sent back information that he had dzscovered ‘a country, the 
finest in the world.” It was Cibola, one of the long-sought-for 
“Seven Cities.” * Now, instead of giving credit to his guide, 
who had been killed in prosecuting his discoveries," Fray Marcos 
claimed all the honor for himself, and subsequent historians, if 
they have not sustained the friar have not placed the honor where 
it belongs. 

It isa pity that we have no connected narrative of this important 
Negro discoverer. An account of his connection with the ill-fated 
expedition of Narvaez in 1527, and of his association with Marcos 
de Niza in 1539, may be found in the various writings bearing on 


this period. But aside from these little is known of his early 


' Fiske, Discovery of America, chap. 1V, p. 505. 

* Winsor, Varrative and Critical History, Vi, p. 477. 

* It was called ‘‘ Cibola” by mistake, this being the name of the seven Zuiii set- 
tlements collectively. The pueblo of Hawikuh, now in ruins near the Zui summer 
village of Ojo Caliente, is the pueblo meant.—Epiror. 

* For the Zuii account of the killing, see Lowery, Spanish Settlements, pp. 280, 
281, 
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history. Estevan was born in Azamor,’ one of the principal cities 
of Morocco, Africa, and may be supposed to have been about 
twenty-eight or thirty years of age when he joined the expedition 
of Narvaez, which sailed from San Lucas de Barrameda, Spain, 
June 17, 1527. With the first fleet were 506 persons. After 
landing on the coast of Florida they wandered through the coun. 
try, harassed by the Indians until they had lost all but 240 of their 
number; then, about September 22, they set sail, in a number of 
boats, in the Gulf of Mexico. Narvaez, as usual, proved a poor 
leader: misfortune befell him and his men. At the end of the 
year only four survived,” —three whites and the Negro Esteva. 
nico. These four men discovered and landed upon the coast of 
Texas. They strove to keep together so that they might render 
mutual aid, but found this to be impossible. For eight years‘ 
they wandered among the savages, and it is evident that the 
Negro manifested fully as much tact and ability as the white men 
for self-maintenance among the savages and for exploration. 
Each of these unfortunate Spanish wanderers labored as a slave, 
and all finally became “ medicine-men”’ of distinction among the 
natives. They are reported to have become so expert in healing 
the sick that the savages came from great distances to be cured, 
and crowds followed them from place to place.‘ 

The black explorer was as successful as his white brothers; he 
became familiar with the Indian dialects and characteristics, and 
the experience gained in these eight years of wandering afterward 
proved valuable to him. At the conclusion of their marvelous 
journey Estevan’s three white companions left for Spain,’ but 
Estevan remained in Mexico, where he was held in esteem by 
those who were interested in extending the Spanish dominion. 


' Buckingham Smith, MVarrative of Alvar Nuiiez Cabeza de Vaca, chap, XXXVIII, 


p. 12 
? Ibid., chaps. xvit and xxxvul. Bryant and Gay, Popular Histor the 
United States, vol. 1. Bancroft, History of the United States, 1, p. 20. 
Herrera, op. cit., Stevens’ trans., V, p. 105. 
4 Smith, Varrative of Cabeza de Vaca, op. cit., chap. XXM, p. 74. 
’ Herrera, op. cit., Stevens’ trans., V, p. 105. 
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Accordingly it was not long before Estevan was selected as 
guide for an expedition into the northern country, a selection 
which gave him the opportunity of his life. He evidently hada 
strong ambition to become an explorer and a discoverer, as is shown 
by the fact that he risked disobedience to instructions in order 
that he might be the first to find Cibola. The story of the search 
for this supposed El Dorado is most interesting, but it is sufficient 
here to say that though he lost his life, the Negro succeeded in 
of the Zufii Indians of 


discovering the famous ‘“‘ Seven Cities’ 
New Mexico. 

The importance of the discovery of Estevan to his time, and 
its influence on the early progress of Spanish America, may be 
judged from the fact that various expeditions had been planned 
for this discovery, but had failed. Cortés had vainly spent nearly 
twelve years in trying to push an expedition into the northern 
country, and following Estevan’s discovery there was a wild de- 
sire on the part of explorers to find the now famous Seven Cities 
of Cibola. Coronado longed to be the discoverer, and he did visit 
the country the year following the discovery made by Estevan 
and which resulted in the latter’s death. Bandelier, who gives 
all the credit of the discovery to Niza, asserts that this journey, 
which he acknowledges to have been led by Estevan, was of the 
greatest value to Christendom, and to Spain in particular. The 
value of the discovery was such that we can only rightfully accord 
to Estevan an important place among the early explorers of 
America. 

It is not inappropriate to add testimony from Sir Clements R. 
Markham, the noted historian, who writes: ‘“‘ Owing to informa- 
tion brought to Mexico by Cabeza de Vaca in 1528 [1536], the 
viceroy, Don Antonio Mendoza, determined to send an expedi- 
tion to search for the powerful towns reported to exist in the 
north of Mexico. A friar named Marcos de Niza was sent in 
search of these towns. A Negro named Estevan, who had previ- 
ously served in the expedition of Cabeza de Vaca, accompanied 
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Niza; and they set out from Culiacan, on the Gulf of California, 
in March, 1539. Niza and his Negro companion met with a good 
reception everywhere. They crossed deserts and came to Indi. 
ans who had never heard of the Spaniards. Here they received 
tidings that in an extensive plain some days’ journey to the north 
there were several large towns. Niza sent his faithful Negro 
companion a/one, and watted for his return with news. Estevan 
sent back word to Niza that he had found the way to the great 
city called Cibola. Niza then followed; but after a few days he 
received news from an Indian that Estevan had reached Cibola, 
but had been killed by the natives. Niza fled back to Mexico, 
This,” concludes the English historian, “is one instance of a 
Negro having taken an important part in the exploration of the 
continent. Estevan was the discoverer of Cibola,” the territory 
of New Mexico. 

It may be asked, Why is it that this Negro’s name has re- 
mained practically in obscurity for more than three and a half 
centuries? The answer is not difficult. Until recently historians 
were not careful to note with any degree of accuracy and with 
due credit the useful and noble deeds of the Negro companions 
of Spanish conquerors, because Negroes were slaves, the property 
of masters who were supposed to be entitled to the credit for 
whatever the latter accomplished. The object of this paper is to 
direct attention to this apparent injustice, and if some one more 


competent will undertake a thorough investigation of the subject, 


the purpose of the writer will have been accomplished. 


EARLIER AND LATER KOOTENAY ONOMATOLOGY 
By ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


One of the most interesting features of the American tongues 
is the development of new words and of new meanings for old 
ones. The present brief paper is devoted to the consideration of 
Kootenay synonyms, some of which represent the older (and, in 
many cases, simpler) terms, and others the later and often more 
complex developments; the former sometimes exhibiting the 
more natural, the latter the more artificial, regular, and gram- 
matical side of the language. The ones, too, standing for the 
more ancient things of an indigenous character, the others for 
those whose origin or introduction is more or less a result of 
contact (direct or indirect) with the whites. 

In the vocabulary following, the first word, generally the 
shorter and simpler term, may be often considered to belong to 
the older stratum of the language, though it is not always the 
case that the most ancient word is the shortest or the simplest. 
The words here discussed exemplify also the essential character 
of the Kootenay as an incorporating, holophrastic tongue. 

It is just possible that one or two of the simpler and shorter 
(also older) words may turn out to have been derived from some 
neighboring language, but this cannot be determined at present, 
The Kootenay, it may be noted, contains, so far as is now known, 
very few words of foreign origin. 

ADZE. agko'taL ; tctkinkink'o'Emal. The first word, properly 
signifying ‘axe,’ was applied by some Indians to ‘ flint,’ indicating, 
perhaps, a still older use of the term. The second is composed of 
the radical ¢c¢k, ‘to cut open, tear, plow’; the particles £2, ‘ with 
the hand,’ and £6, a verbal modifier; -zd@Z, instrumental suffix. 
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ANKLE. dgkaéndkEnam ; agkitskand'mké. The first word isa 
general term applied to all the ‘bony joints’ of the body (ankle, 
knee, elbow, wrist, knuckles); the radical is £d’nak. The second 
consists of the radical of a@’witska’né, ‘he stands up’; the prefix 
a@gk-, and the instrumental suffix-4¢. The literal meaning, there. 
fore, is ‘what one stands up on,’ or ‘ what one stands with.’ 

BAG. atsi' Ld (atsiwa'La); agkoLa'ko ; agkal. The first word 
(the two forms given are Upper and Lower Kootenay, respec- 
tively) seems to be a derivative of @s#, ‘vessel of birch-bark,’ 
The second, which has also given its name to the ‘ pocket’ of the 
civilized garb adopted by many of the Indians, applies to all such 
things as cloth bags, pouches, purses, wallets, satchels, portman- 
teaus, etc. It is probably related to dgkdkLa’ Enam, ‘skin,’ and 
agko' LEm, ‘parfléche.’ The third word properly signified ‘sack- 
cloth,’ then ‘sack, bag.” Another interesting word is xZZko sitis, 
‘bag for holding gold-dust,’ literally, ‘gold its blanket.’ 

BED. Ldga,; agkla’moQo' Enam, yi aqktLk'om'né Enam, kiya'g- 
kiLk'o'mnéndmké. The first word signified originally a ‘ mat’ 
(of buffalo-cow skin), the ‘bed’ of the primitive lodge. The 
second means rather ‘ pillow’ than ‘bed ’— literally ‘ something to 
rest the head upon’; from Zam (radical of adgkLam, ‘ head’), -Q0 
(suffix signifying ‘to lie down’), -zam (general nominal suffix). 
The third word signifies ‘something on top of which to sleep,’ 
being composed of the particle y# (‘on’), the radical k-0’m'né (‘ to 
sleep’), etc. The literal meaning of the fourth word is ‘that with 
which one sleeps.’ It contains the instrumental prefix-suffix 
ya . . . ké, ‘that with (or by) which something is done.’ 

Boots. Lda’én,; Li'ma; giakdiyukaku' mol, gaku' poko- 
moL, The first and second words are, respectively, the Upper 
and the Lower Kootenay terms for ‘moccasins.’ The second is 


properly applied to the long rubber boots worn by miners, the 
third to ordinary leather boots,—both contain the instrumental 
suffix -m0dZ, but the rest of the etymology is uncertain. 

BRACES. 
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The principal component of these words appears to be identical 
with the radical of a@’gkokLii'k'adtsLi’ma, ‘ boot-lace.’ 

BROOM. natétimol. The first 
word signifies literally ‘sweeping instrument,’ from aud'nk'on, ‘to 
sweep, and the instrumental suffix -m0dZ. The second is related 
to one of the words for ‘brush,’ and its chief component is 
evidently gopkoma’ LhOL, ‘to brush, wipe.’ 

BRUSH. yiwakinmoL ; gopko'maLlk mol. The 
first word signifies properly ‘paint-brush,’ being derived from 
yi akin, ‘to paint,’ and the suffix -dZ. The verb y7i'dkin refers to 
the primitive way of painting, for it is composed of the particle 
yu (‘on’), the radical @ (‘ paint’), and the particle 42x (‘with the 
hand’). The second word signifies ‘ brushing (or wiping) instru- 
ment,’ the chief component being seen in the verb gé'pk'omd' LAOL, 
‘to brush, wipe.’ 

BUCKLE. k'ka’gan; a’gkéwttsko. The second word properly 
refers to the ‘tongue’ of the buckle only,—d’gkdw¢ttsko signifies 
also ‘screw.’ The literal meaning is, perhaps, ‘something that 
stands up (or out).’ 

BUTTER. (tsd'6) tind’mu. The first word is 
colloquial in this sense, its proper meaning being ‘grease.’ The 
second signifies literally ‘milk grease.’ 

CANDY. gak' k’ko'ktci. The first word, whose 
literal meaning is ‘sugar,’ is colloquial in this sense. The second 
signifies literally ‘ variegated (or striped) sugar.’ 

CHAIN. xnt’Lho; kani'kLanilmo’L. The first word is the 
general term for ‘ metal, iron,’ and was applied (and still is) by the 
Indians to all sorts of objects of metal. Thus, a bell, nail, metal 
money, etc., are all 2¢zkd, though this use is now rather collo- 
quial in some cases. The etymology of the second word is not clear. 

CHIMNEY. The first 
word is the term for the ‘smoke-hole’ of the lodge. The second 
contains, besides the instrumental prefix-suffix yd... £é, the radical 
of a/gkink ko, fire.’ 
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CLOCK. xnatdnik; natdntk ndnd. These words mean ‘sun’ 
and ‘little sun,’ respectively. A ‘watch’ is also nadtdntk or natanik 
nana. As is the case with many other primitive peoples, the 
clock and the watch are, like the sun, ‘ measurers.’ 

CLOTH. dgka'wo, pa'’ktsE ndnd. The primary signification 
of the first word seems to be ‘thread (vegetal fiber), string, cord, 
rope, — then ‘canvas, cloth,’ etc. The second word means liter. 
ally ‘thin.’ 

COAT. Ltkipo’. The 
first is an Upper, the second a Lower Kootenay word, — they are 
applied to ‘shirt, coat, upper garment,’ etc., and possibly contain 
the radical wm of a’gkowiim, ‘belly.’ The third word has been 
adopted by the Lower Kootenays from the Zzkapé of the Chinook 
jargon, a term of French origin. 

Cows. Luk’pi,; ia’mi; The first word signi- 
fies properly ‘female buffalo,’ the second is a general term for 
‘animal,’ equivalent both to our ‘cattle’ and to ‘deer’ in older 
English. The third word, for which also the form ka’naikLi'k Lé 
(ga'nokLi'kLé) id’miu is in use, signifies literally ‘ many-colored 
(animal).’ 

Doctor. awin'mo ttt kat, kitkink'd. The first 
word signifies ‘medicine,’ and is probably only colloquial in this 
sense; the second, whose meaning is ‘medicine man,’ is probably 
a slang term, or a colloquialism. The third signifies literally 
‘maker, doer,’ being derived from 7tkzn, ‘to do, make,’ with the 
verbal prefix £- and the agent-suffix fd. 

DOLL. gotcé’mo(L) ; Linko'emoL. The second word signifies 
‘plaything,’ as indicated by the cognate kd’ Link'd éyam, ‘ play.’ 

Door. weit; The first word ap- 
plies properly to the ‘door’ (or opening) of a lodge, the second 
to the door of a house. The first word would seem to be related 
to agk'a’Lagikp’, ‘anus,’ in prefix at least, although its radical 
seems to be ZaQo. The etymology of the second word is not 


clear. 
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EVENING. walQua’it (waLlkod'it), kiwa' kimi ni‘ ; to’ Qo 
ét. The first word seems related to wd’ ZQud, ‘ yesterday.’ 
The second signifies literally ‘sun over the mountains,’ or ‘sun 
gone down.’ The third, ‘near night.’ 

FLOUR. gttEmok ; QaL kitgo Qual, 
amak. The last word signifies ‘white earth (clay)’ and this may 
be only an accidental use. The first seems related to a@’ghkind’ muk 
nina, ‘biscuit, crackers.’ The second and third seem derived 
from the verb ‘he pounds.’ But compare d@gkin- 
wheat.’ 

HAMMER. The first word 
properly signifies the old primitive stone hammer of these Indians, 
the second applies to the iron hammer of the whites, and means 
perhaps ‘driving-in instrument.’ 

words probably signify ‘instrument (-0Z) for wiping or washing 
with the hand (£7z7).’ 

HANDLE. dgkdn, The 
first word is of quite general signification, and applies to the 
‘handle’ of a paddle, knife, fork, etc. The second applies prop- 
erly to the ‘handle’ of asalmon-spear. The third to the ‘ handle’ 
of tin pails, cups, and the like. 

HAT. The first word, which 
was originally applied to the old head-dress of wolf or coyote skin 
once in common use among the Kootenays, is now used with 
reference to all sorts of hats and caps procured from the whites or 
made by the Indians themselves. The word seems to signify 
literally ‘what is worn on the head.’ The second word is applied 
to a straw hat. 

HOUSE. Lo okLa'Enam. The first word is 
properly the term for ‘lodge, tipi, tent,’ the second (properly ap- 
plied to buildings) signifies ‘ wooden (Zd’dk, ‘ wood’) house.’ The 
chief radical of both words is Zd, ‘ lodge.’ 

LAMP. kttukinQo' moc. 
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The first word properly signifies ‘ fire,’ and is probably only collo- 
quial in the sense of ‘ pine torch,’ ‘lamp,’ etc. The second properly 
means ‘light.’ The third, which contains z¢ (‘to do’), &ém (‘ with 
the hand’), and the instrumental suffix -m0dZ, probably signifies 
‘instrument for making a light.’ 

MAIZE (EAR). a@gkdpaLl ; gatsLa'L’mak. The first word prop- 
erly signifies the ‘cone’ of the fir. The second is also applied to 
a species of lupine (ZL. argentatus). 

MAT. Ldga,; ta’naz. The original meaning of the first word 
was the ‘mat’ of buffalo-cow skin in the primitive lodge, whence 
it has been extended to include all sorts of skin mats, carpets, 
etc. The second primarily signified the ‘rush’ of which the 
‘mat’ was made, then the ‘mat’ itself, and subsequently all 
similar ‘mats.’ The mats called ¢@’vd@Z were used to cover the 
lodges. 

MATCH. gkinkd'ko, a’gkoLi'pko. The first word signifies 
properly ‘fire,’ but seems to be commonly used (perhaps a little 
colloquially) in this sense. The second properly applies to a 
‘match’ of cedar bark in use among the Indians. 

METEOR. d@’gkilnd'hos; gani’kQo. The first word signifies 
‘star,’ the second properly means ‘ falling.’ 

Moon. natantk, ni'kk iid; ktctLmi'ét nadtdnik; k'tctLmi' ét 
ni'kkid. The first two words, though now signifying more par- 
ticularly ‘sun,’ originally meant, in all probability, both ‘sun’ 
and ‘moon.’ The last two words signify ‘night sun.’ 

NAIL. ; k'ta'ptsak'o' mol. The first 
word signifies literally ‘iron,’ and is rather colloquial in the sense 
of ‘nail.’ The second contains z¢ (‘to do’), wzfc (‘stand up’), 
k'6 (a qualificatory particle), -éZ (instrumental suffix), and signi- 
fies probably ‘ the straight thing by which something is done (or 
put together).’ The third word is related to the term for ‘ham- 


mer,’ and means perhaps ‘the instrument for driving in.’ 


PEACH. go Lwa; agké’Lmak. The first of these words signi- 
fied originally the ‘hip’ of the prairie-rose (Rosa pisocarpa,) and is 
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more properly applied to the apple, etc. The second, applying 
originally to the fruit of the wild cherry (Prunus demissa), is now 
used with reference to all kinds of fruit with stones,— cherry, 
plum, peach, etc. It is also used in the sense of ‘ apple-pip,’ 
‘cucumber-seed,’ and (generally) of pips and seeds of fruits, 
vegetables, and the like. 

Poor. mndkaka'iné,; Lilitiné (‘he is poor’). The second 
of these words, as the term for ‘rich’ (zw¢ZZzt¢tiné) indicates, signi- 
fies ‘without property (things),’—it is composed of the privative 
Lit, the radical Zz¢z¢ (‘ property, things’), the verb z, and verbal 
suffix -2é. 

RiIcH. kako mnakak a'iné ; wtLlititiné kd’ Estsimkak a’ ine. 
The first word signifies literally ‘he is not (4°@) poor’ and the last 
‘he is strong.’ The literal meaning of the second is ‘he has 
much (w2Z) property (or many things).’ 

SALT. )wisLdQané; komtskoLdQané; goémtskoQua' mot. 
The first word is also applied to ‘ vinegar,’ and seems to signify 
‘it is bitter. The two others seem to be related to the word 
for ‘yeast’ (k'6'misk'o'moL), the third having the instrumental 
suffix 

SEA. agkdsik wit'6,; gii'wisLdQané wi'd. The first word signi- 
fies ‘shore (or end of land) water (w7i’d).’ The literal meaning of 
the second is ‘salt water.’ 

SILK. a@gkoli'ktci ; Laswa' (Lasoa’). The first word is Upper 
Kootenay, the second, which is Lower Kootenay, has been 
adopted from the French de /a soze, and not, apparently, from the 
laswé of the Chinook jargon. 

Soot. gk itska' kil, The first word seems 
to signify also ‘charcoal, coal,’ etc. The second is a derivative 
from the same radical as the words for ‘fire’ (a’ghink'd'k'd), ‘ashes’ 
(agko' kEmi'ko), and the like. 

TOBACCO. tcakd'udk (tcaka' wok); kawid'ukal ; ya'kait (ya’- 
kéit). The first word is properly applied to the ‘kinnikinnick’ 
of the west, a sort of tobacco made from the leaves, bark, etc., 
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of the bear berry (Arctostaphylos uva-ursi); the second to a 
kind of ‘tobacco’ made from rye-grass seed. The last word, 
which is now in general use for ‘tobacco,’ was probably applied 
at first to the twists (in French carofte) or rolls of tobacco dealt 
out by the Hudson’s Bay Company, from which pieces were from 
time to time broken off,—the word would be a derivative of 
yak étté, ‘he breaks in two.’ 

WHISKEY. (wa); niptka wi'd; noLiukiné wi'd, stiya' pi 
wz'd. The first of these words signifies literally ‘ water (liquid),’ 
and is the general term for that. The others mean, respectively, 
‘spirit water,’ ‘strange water,’ and ‘white man’s water.’ 

WIFE. /pa’lké; tiLna’mo. The first word is the general term 
for ‘woman,’ used also for ‘wife.’ The second, which properly 
signifies ‘old woman,’ may be paralleled from several languages 
of savage and civilized man. 

YEAST. miski ktmisktnmoL; maz ; 
gitka' pmal,; gitEmdo Lipkiptcé témol. The first of these 
words seems related to the term for ‘salt’ and the second seems 
also of the same stock,—both contain the instrumental suffix 
-moL, Thethird and fourth are related to each other and perhaps 
to kitkak 6 QaL, ‘flour.’ The last seems to contain the radicals of 
gitEmok, ‘flour,’ and kanki'ptcé, ‘bread,’ also the instrumental 
suffix 

The words and their meanings discussed above represent fairly 
the condition of the Kootenay language as to the points in ques- 


tion. They suggest also the great importance of the study of the 


older and the newer strata of our aboriginal tongues. 
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ON THE USE OF ZERO AND TWENTY IN THE MAYA 
TIME SYSTEM 


By GEORGE BYRON GORDON 


The familiar method employed by the Maya scribes in writing 
the numbers from I to Ig inclusive, consists, as has long been 
known, in the adoption of a normal set of numeral symbols 
composed of lines and dots. It has also been demonstrated that 
the same people employed certain face symbols to represent the 
same numbers. The precise idea underlying this invention is 
not known. It appears that the face representing any number 
below 10 could be transformed into a symbol for the sum of that 
number and Io by giving it a skeleton jaw. At the same time 
it appears that some of the numbers above Io had also distinct 
faces to represent them individually. The special feature of the 
face representing 10 was the fleshless appearance of the bones, 
giving it the aspect of a death’s-head. 

Thus, while two distinct sets of numerals have been made out 
for the numbers from I to Ig inclusive, or at least two distinct 
methods of indicating these numbers, the means used to con- 
vey the idea of other numbers have never been satisfactorily 
determined. 

The importance of the part played by 20 in the Maya 
numeral and calendar systems gives reason for expecting to find 
some symbol for that number playing a conspicuous part in the 
inscriptions. It is also evident that, in the same connection, the 
scribes were constantly coming in contact with zero, which con- 
sequently played an important part and must have had its ap- 
propriate symbol. Certain characters used by the Mayas, and 
occurring frequently in the inscriptions and manuscripts, have been 
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explained as symbols for 20, and others have been variously in- 
terpreted asoand as 20. Dr Seler published, two years ago, a list 
of characters occurring in the codices, which he regarded as signs 
for 0, and another list of characters from the inscriptions, which 
he believed to stand for the same number. He also gave two 
groups of characters, one from the manuscripts and one from the 
inscriptions, which he regarded as symbols for 20. Each member 
of this last group from the inscriptions is a sign used to accom. 
pany the month symbol, apparently to indicate the position in 
the month of the given day, when that day is not one of the 
days numbered from I to Ig. 

Bowditch has shown that in three cases out of four from the 
Dresden Codex, and in three cases out of four from the inscriptions, 
after the nineteenth day is passed, according to the reading of 
the text, the next succeeding month would seem to be reached, 
this being the inference naturally to be drawn from the month 
symbol in each case. The character attending the month symbol 
in each of these cases would consequently seem to represent the 
numerical designation of the beginning day, and since it is not 
1, Bowditch has expressed the opinion that the weight of evidence 
isin favor of the hypothesis that the beginning day of the month 
was numbered 0 and that the symbol in consequence stands for 
that number. 

Seler, in an article written at a later date than the one cited, 
in which he gives a group of symbols for 20, has pointed out 
that in the exceptional case from the inscriptions, where, after 
the nineteenth day is passed, the month given is that in which 
the nineteen days have been counted, the date in question 
is connected with the next succeeding date as well as with 
the preceding date by numbers written after it and before it. 
This, as the te .t stands, could be true only if the days of the 
month were numbered in order from 1 to 20. Seler conse- 
quently cites this example as proof that the symbol with the 


month sign means 20. He explains the symbol used in the 
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other class of cases, in which, after the nineteenth day is passed, 
the following month is introduced by translating that symbol as 
ve (Vorabend). Both symbols were used, according to this 
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Fic. 12—The normal numeral symbols from r to 12, illustrating 
some of the variations. 
theory, to designate the last day of the month; but while one 
means 20, the other means eve. That is to say, the Mayas 
variously designated the last day of a month as the twentieth of 
that month or as the eve of the following month. Thus the last 
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day of Mol, for instance, might be written as the twentieth day 
of Mol or as the eve of Chen, each designation having its appro- 
priate symbol. Seler thus divides the group, to each member 
of which he had already assigned the value 20 into two divi- 
sions, one consisting of several examples of the character mean- 
ing eve, and the other consisting of his symbol for 20, of which 
but a single example occurs in a position where the context 
shows what day is meant. It is true that this symbol differs from 
those used in connection with the other class of cases in all 
known examples, but the corresponding symbol in the Dresden 
Codex, in the single example cited by Bowditch, does not differ 
from the symbol used in the three examples of the other class 
from the same source. 

The outcome of these different investigations would seem to 
be that, while the Mayas often referred to the last day of a month 
in terms of the next succeeding month, and sometimes in 
terms of the month in which the day belonged, it may well be 
doubted whether the symbol used in either case meant either 0 or 
20. It does not seem safe at present to say what the exact 
English equivalent would be for the one or the other mode of 
expression. 

There is but one symbol for 20 concerning which all seem to 
be agreed,—it is found in the manuscripts, and I am not aware 


that it has any counterpart in the inscrip- 


a b 
tions. (Fig. 13, a.) 
so ANY In regard to 0, it is perfectly evident 


that in certain positions certain symbols 


Fic. 13—a, Symbol for 20 in 
Dresden Codex. 4, Symbol for 


ae i were treated as equivalent to this number, 
resden odex. 

whatever meaning the same symbols may 
have had apart from these positions. These are the symbols 
used in connection with the periods of the long count to in- 
dicate that a full round of the period in question has been 


counted and that no periods of that particular order are to be 


added to the reckoning. 
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Goodman, while insisting that these symbols really mean 
20, is explicit in his statement that they are to be treated as 
o—which indeed is proved by his entire system, and his conten- 
tion that they did not represent o, but 20, to the native 
scribe, is somewhat lacking in force. It is well known, moreover, 
that the symbols in question were applied to the Uinal in pre- 
cisely the same way as to the Kin, the Tun, and the Katun. It 
is also well known and admitted by Goodman that the number 20 
was not associated with the Uinal term in the system employed 
in all the manuscripts and inscriptions known. It also appears 
from the tablets of Tikal, to be mentioned later, that at least one 
of the same signs was used in connection with the Cycle, where, 
according to Goodman’s method, the full count was 13, and 
where, in consequence, 20 could have no place. 

Since the figures of all connected time series give the number 
of periods that have actually elapsed, it would be natural to this 
system that, when the full count of any given period required 
to make up one of the next higher period had elapsed, the number 
representing that full count should be written with the term for 
the given period. At the same time it required that the one 
period of higher order should be counted in terms of that period. 
Thus, when twenty Kins had elapsed, the number 20 would be 
written in the Kin place and the number I would be written in 
the Uinal place; when eighteen Uinals had elapsed, the number 
18 would be written in the Uinal place and the number 1 in the 
Tun place; when twenty Tuns were complete, the number 20 
would be written in the Tun place, and the number 1 in the 
Katun place, and so on up to the period of highest order. Such 
a method, though a perfectly logical and natural development of 
a numeral system which did not contemplate the arithmetical 
cipher, had serious disadvantages which could not escape the 
notice of the Maya scholars, nor could they fail to be aware that 
they were constantly treating the numerals 20 and 18 as though 
they meant nothing. This would happen most frequently in the 
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case of 20, and in this way, in the course of time, certain symbols 
for that number may have become transformed into symbols for 
0, the meaning being completely changed while the form 
underwent little or no transformation. 

The fact that the forms of symbols which we find doing duty 
for O suggest the number 20 would thus be explained on the 
ground that they were originally symbols for 20 which were ulti- 
mately set apart to serve in another capacity, just as words change 
their meaning,— a very natural process and a very familiar one. 
Not until the symbol had acquired the 0 meaning would it be 
applied to the Uinal term or to the Cycle. 

In the codices the symbol used in connection with the time 
series in the capacity of ois the form shown in fig. 13, 0, supposed 
to be derived from a shell. I see no necessity for supposing that 
this symbol ever had any other meaning. It is not used in the 
inscriptions in connection with time series. In place of it there 
are two forms of symbol in common use. One is the quadruple 
symbol (fig. 14); the other has for its distinguishing and most re- 
markable feature a human hand. Maudslay has already com- 
pared the first with the form of a calendar found in the Féjérvary 
codex and approximated by another in the Cortesianus. Since 
this plan of arranging the days on a figure of this sort, where 
the twenty days of the month and the two hundred and sixty 
days of the Tonalamatl (or period of 13 x 20) are divided 
into four equal groups corresponding to the four divisions 
of the figure, was in vogue in a region corresponding in part, 
or at least contiguous, to the region where a figure quite 
identical was used as a numeral symbol, it might be argued that 
the figure of the calendar, by reason of its association with the 
twenty days of the month, came to be adopted as a symbol for 
that number. But the reverse might be argued with equal jus- 
tice, namely, that a symbol for 20 was adopted, occasionally 


at least, perhaps to suit the fancy of some artist, as a con- 


venient form on which to arrange the days in their order. In 
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other words, it was simply selected as a picturesque form for a 
calendar. 

This use of a character representing 20 might be regarded as 
symbolic of the way in which the calendar system itself was a de- 
velopment of the vigesimal system of numeration. 

It might also be argued that since the figure was used in 
arranging a complete calendar of two hundred and sixty days, the 
symbol might have been adopted to represent not 20 but a complete 
period of any denomination. This would explain its use in connec- 
tion with the time series, but if this were the correct explanation of 
its use, it is hard to see how another symbol, having a different 
form and derivation, could be substituted for it at will,— and how 
both should have been used even in the same series, as often 
happens. 

On the whole, the most plausible theory would seem to be 
that the figure was originally a symbol for 20, and in its use in 
the construction of a pictorial calendar was quite arbitrary except 
in so far as the figure naturally lent itself for the purpose. 

The technical composition of the figure as a 20-symbol might 
be explained as a combination of 5 and 4. Either, first, of five 
units, one at the center and one at each of the four quarters, mul- 
tiplied by 4 represented by the four divisions; or, second, of 
four symbols for 5. 


By comparing the 


elements of the sym- 


bol as illustrated by 


the different exam- — 


ples in fig. 14 with Fic. 14—The quadruple symbol for zero. 
some of the examples of the numeral 1 shown in fig. 12, the simi- 
larity is perfectly apparent. It is also clear that the four elements 
disposed at the four quarters around the central piece also bear a 
very close resemblance to some of the more elaborate and 
fanciful examples of the bar, the normal symbol for 5. Since 
20 was made up, in the Maya system of numeration, of four 
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fives, a symbol composed in such a manner would be very 
appropriate. 

The quadruple symbol never stands by itself in an inscription, 
but sometimes forms a glyph in combination with another nu. 
meral, but the only 


numerals with 


which it is thus 


combined are 5, 


10, or 15 (fig. 15). 
Fic. x5~The quadruple symbol in combination with the numerals Gomer. den 
5, to, and rs. Db ’ 

to the other sym- 
bol commonly used in the same connection as that one just de- 
scribed, we find that the typical form is a face with a hand 
stretched across the lower jaw (fig. 16, 0). Another form which 
it often takes is a hand supporting an object resembling an 
abbreviated spiral surrounded by a border, and not unlike a 


certain form of eye found frequently as a feature of the sculptured 


figures (fig. 16, c). 
I have already offered the suggestion that both the quadruple 


symbol and the two forms in which the hand appears originally 
5 


Fic. 16—The three symbols for zero; a, 0 Tuns; 4, 0 Kins; ¢c, 9 Tuns. 


stood for 20, and that they afterward became signs for 0. My 
reasons for this view in regard to the first have already been stated. 
The considerations that have led me to the same conclusion 
in regard to the others will appear presently. 

I come now to the enunciation of the proposition with which 
it is the chief purpose of this article to deal, namely, that a certain 
form of hand stands in the inscriptions as a symbol for 20. What 
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follows, while it does not constitute a complete mathematical 
demonstration of this proposition, is nevertheless sufficient to 
establish a presumption in its favor and to recommend it for 
further consideration. 

The principles on which this proposition is based are, briefly 
stated, as follows: 

First. The face symbol for the Cycle is distinguished from 
that for the Katun by a hand upon the lower jaw. As the Cy- 
cle is equal to 20 Katuns, the hand in this case would seem to 
be equivalent to 20.’ This is capable of the construction that 
whereas the skeletonizing of a jaw implies the addition of 10, the 
placing of a hand in the same relation to a face character implies 
multiplication by 20. 

Second. The face numeral used in time series to represent a 
full count resembles very closely the face sign for 1, except that 
the ear-peg extending across the cheek is replaced by a hand like 
that on the Cycle sign. Now, it is perfectly clear that in the case 
of the Cycle, the hand cannot mean that the value of the Katun 
sign is multiplied by 0 or in any way brought into relation with 
that number, hence if there is any uniformity in the system, as 
we have good reason to expect, the hand in the full-count sign 
must have signified originally at least the number 20. A good 
illustration of this principle is afforded by the initial series of the 
Tablet of the Foliated Cross, where A 3 and A8 seem to be quite 
identical with A 7, except that in the latter the ear-peg is replaced 
bya hand on the lower jaw. (The mark |L on the cheek in these 
examples is not a constant feature of the 1 face.) Without the 
hand, I am inclined to think that the frontal ornament and the 
lock of hair would identify the face as a symbol for 1. 

Third. This principle involves the question of the initial 
day of the 52-year period. That the Dominicals, or year- 
bearers, in the calendar used by the writers of the inscriptions 


' Bowditch has already stated this principle. 
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and of the Dresden Codex were Akbal, Lamat, Ben, and 
Ezenab has been generally recognized, and indeed it becomes 
perfectly evident from the inscriptions themselves. The fact 
that Goodman puts Ik, Manik, Eb, and Caban at the head of 
the years in his tables, is simply the result of his system of num. 
bering, in which the first day is not counted until the second is 
begun. This transposition of the Dominicals has no effect 
whatever on the result, at least so far as the present argument is 
concerned. The important question which remains undecided 
in this connection is: Which of the year-bearers stood at the be- 
ginning of the first year? Nothing whatever has been put for- 
ward to show that one of these days has any more right to the 
position than another. If we place Lamat at the head of the 
calendar, then the twentieth day will be Manik, and if we count 
the days by twenties through the whole period of 52 years, the 
twentieth place will always be occupied by Manik. Now, the 
symbol for Manik, both in the codices and in the inscriptions, is 
a hand similar to that which we have examined in connection 
with the two face symbols. 

Before proceeding to test the conclusions to which the princi- 
ples stated would seem to lead, it will be necessary to say a few 
words concerning the numbering of time periods in the texts. 

In an article in the last number of this journal I had occasion 
to cite several illustrations tending to show that while the 
numbers attached to the periods in connected series intended to 
express the exact distance between two dates or fixed points in 
time are meant to be used in their cardinal sense, and indicate the 
number of periods that have actually expired, yet a number used 
in connection with a period but not intended to express the dis- 
tance between two dates or a definite length of time refers to the 
ordinal numeration of the periods, calling the beginning member 


of the series the first. 
To illustrate this ordinal numeration, plate xv is introduced. 
The photograph is of a plaster cast in the Peabody Museum and 
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represents a lintel from Menché. The inscription at the top be- 
gins with the date 5 Eb 15 Mac, and in the fifth glyph to the 
right is seen the Katun sign with the number 4. Nearly all the 
initial dates at Menché give nine Cycles, indicating that the dates 
are in what we would call the tenth Cycle, and the date on this 
lintel is found to be in what we would call the fourth Katun of 
the same Cycle, and the Maya plan of numeration would there- 
fore seem to have been the same as ours. 

Turning now to Stela D of Quirigua, we find on the east side 
the date 7 Ahau 18 Pop following the initial series ; then after five 
unknown glyphs comes the date 8 Ahau 3 
Pop, without any series of the usual order 


to connect it with the initial date (fig. 17). 


How is this last date to be brought into 


relation with the long count? Is it by 


some unknown method of reckoning in 
the preceding glyphs? This may well be Fic. 17—Stela p, Quirigua, 
doubted unless it can be shown that the oe 
inscriptions contain nothing but reckonings backward and forward 
according to different methods. <A date indicated simply by the 
day and month, with their respective numerals, is not a fixed 
point in time, but any one of an indefinite series of points occurring 
at intervals of 52 years. How then is the particular day 8 Ahau 
3 Pop referred to in this inscription determined ? 

The glyph immediately preceding the date is composed of a 
head very much like the Cycle symbol, together with the number 
13andahand. Is this a declaration that the date is in the twen- 
tieth Katun of the thirteenth Cycle of some Great Cycle? As no 
reckonings have been found at Quirigua, bringing the count down 
so late as the end of the fifty-fourth Great Cycle, and since the 
initial date of the most important inscription at Palenque goes 
back to the last Katun of the fifty-third Great Cycle,’ this position 


' This is according to Goodman’s interpretation of the initial series of the Tablet 
of the Cross. 
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is the more likely. The trial confirms this conjecture, for the 
date is not found in the last Katun of the last Cycle of the fifty- 
fourth Great Cycle of Goodman, but it is found in that position 
in the fifty-third Great Cycle, as follows: 
53. 12. 19. 3. 15. 0. 8 Ahau 3 Pop. 

At the end of the inscription the reckoning is brought back to 
the initial date. 

One example of this sort is, of course, of very little value. It 


is only the combined evidence of a great many examples, all con- 


Fic. 18—Stela F, Quirigua, 
ist side, B16 A 17. Fic, 19—Part of an inscription on Stela 4, Copan. 

forming to the same rule, that can be relied upon. A sufficient 
number of such examples could not fail to prove convincing. 

The next example is from the east side of Stela F of Quirigua, 
B16A 17(fig. 18). Here we have the date 1 Ahau 13 Yaxkin with- 
out any connecting series. Preceding this date is the same gylph 
which we found before the date on Stela D, except that here the 
Cycle symbol is the ordinary character instead of the head. As 
precisely the same remarks will apply to this date as to the first 


exam le, I will simply record the fact that it stands as follows: 
Pp ply 
53. 12. 19. 10. 5.0. 1 Ahau 13 Yaxkin, 


thus affording additional testimony in support of our propo- 


sition. 
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The next example is found on Stela 4 of Copan’ (fig. 19). Here 
the initial series with the day and month date, though partly oblit- 
erated, would seem to be 54. 9. 8. 15.0.0. 10 Ahau 8 Tzec. The 
three glyphs following are partly destroyed. It is just possible 
that these glyphs may have contained a series connecting the ini- 
tial date with the next date which follows in A B6, but there is no 
indication of sucha series, and the probability is that none existed. 
Following this second date, in C D6 is a pair of symbols the 
meaning of which is not clear, but since the number 5 appears in 
connection with one of them, and since the glyph immediately 
following is the date 4 Ahau 13 Yax (just five Tuns from the pre- 
ceding date), it is not unlikely that this distance is declared in the 
intervening glyph. Following the date 4 Ahau 13 Yax is the 
Katun sign, surmounted by the number 15 and preceded by a 
hand. Above the hand is a symbol which Goodman declares to 
be a sign for deg¢nning. He does not make clear his reasons for 
this interpretation, however, and, so far as its meaning is indicated 
by its position, I do not see why the character might not just as 
well mean exded. According to our interpretation of the two ex- 
amples cited, the Cycle symbol is accompanied by its own number 
and also the number of the Katun; that is to say, by its own 
number and the number of the next period of lowerorder. Inthe 
present example we would have the Katun sign accompanied by 
its own number and that of the next period of lower order, i. e., 
the Tun. If, then, the glyph CD 7 means that the twentieth Tun 


of the fifteenth Katun is ended, the series indicated would be 


15.0. 
We find that the date corresponding to this series is 4 Ahau 13 
Yax, the date given in A B 7. 
The hand in this third example holds a little rod: otherwise 


it is very similar to the hand in the first two examples. Whether 


'T am indebted to Mr Maudslay for a lithographic reproduction of the drawing 
by Miss Annie Hunter for the forthcoming addition to his already elaborate work on 


Copan. 
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the innovation modifies the meaning in any way or is simply 
an artistic addition, it is impossible to say. We shall come across 


the same thing again, and it would appear that, so far as the 


Fic. 20o— Beginning of the inscription Fic, 21— Beginning of the inscription 

on the south side of Stela c, Copan. on the north side of Stela c, Copan. 
numerical value is concerned, the symbol is not affected by the 
introduction of this detail. 

The fourth example is from Stela c of Copan. On the south 
side of this monument there is an inscription, beginning in the 
usual way with the large glyph always found at the head of the 
initial series and called by Goodman the Great Cycle glyph (fig. 20). 
The inscription is very unusual, however, in that, instead of being 
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followed by the initial series consisting of Cycles, Katuns, Tuns, 
Uinals, and Kins, the beginning or Great Cycle glyph is followed 
by the Cycle glyph, which is followed immediately by the date 6 
Ahau 18 Kayab. How is the position of this date in relation 
to the long count indicated? The Cycle has the number 13 
attached to it. It is also attended by a hand holding a little rod 
precisely like the one in the last example. If this means the 
twentieth Katun of the thirteenth Cycle (the Great Cycle being 
announced by the beginning glyph), then the date is fixed abso- 
lutely and unmistakably. 

Since we are unable to determine the number of the Great 
Cycle from the glyph, it will have to be determined by a trial. 
The day 6 Ahau 18 Kayab is found in the last Katun of the last 
Cycle of the fifty-third Great Cycle, as follows: 

53. 12. 19. 5. 14. 0. 6 Ahau 18 Kayab. 
Following the initial date after a brief interval comes the long 
series: II. 14. 5.1.0, after which the initial date is repeated. Then 
comes the date6 Ahau’ 13 Muan. Now, if this number be added 
to the initial date, it will take us to the latter date. 
53. 12. Ig. 5. 14.0.6 Ahau 18 Kayab 
ihm §. 


54. If. 13. 10. 15.0. 6 Ahau 13 Muan. 


The last date is just exactly 371 days, or I year and 6 days, later 
than the last date on the Hieroglyphic Stairway, and the month is 


~ Maudslay’s drawing shows the day number as 8, but the photograph made for the 
Peabody Museum, though unfortunately not very clear, seems to show the number 6, 

According to Goodman the dates in this inscription and those on the opposite side 
of the same stela are declared to be the initial days of Tuns. His reason for this 
statement seems to be the presence, in connection with each day-sign and its numeral, 
of an element which he interprets as a declaration to this effect. I am unable to fol- 
low Goodman to this conclusion, since the sign in question is not always found with 
the day Ahau when that day is the beginning of a 360-day period, and, on the other 
hand, it does occur sometimes in connection with days which cannot occupy that posi- 
tion. Goodman, indeed, admits his inability to explain either of the inscriptions on 
this stela, and is inclined to believe that both are full of errors. It would seem, how- 
ever, as if the writer was particularly explicit, since he took the trouble to repeat the 
initial date after the long series on the south side. 
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the same in both cases. In the monograph on the Hieroglyphic 
Stairway, published by the Peabody Museum, I expressed the 
opinion that Stela C belonged to the same period as that struc- 
ture. I had not at that time made any attempt to fix the dates 
in the inscription on Stela C, and that opinion was based solely 
on certain technical peculiarities in the sculpture on both 
monuments. 

On the north side of Stela C is another inscription beginning 
in the same way as the one on the south side (fig. 21). First comes 
the beginning or Great Cycle glyph, then the Cycle, attended in 
the same way as before by the number 13 and a hand holding 
a little rod; then follows the date. The day number is unfortu- 
nately not very clear, as the stone at this point is injured. 
Maudslay’s drawing, which shows the number 15, is of course in 
error, and the stone shows that the number is almost certainly 5. 
The month glyph is 8 Cumhu. When the monograph on the 
Hieroglyphic Stairway was written I was inclined to believe that 
the month number in this date was 18, but since then I have 
found reason to change this opinion, and the character which 
appears between the month and its numeral in the present exam- 
ple, and which also appears twice in Date I of the Hieroglyphic 
Stairway, once between the Uinal and its numeral, and again be- 
tween the month sign and its numeral, has no numerical value. 
Date I is in reality 54. 9. 5. 19. 3.0. 8 Ahau 3 Zotz. 

If the initial date on the north side of Stela Cc is 5 Ahau 8 
Cumhu, as it almost certainly is, it is found in the twentieth 
Katun of the thirteenth Cycle of the fifty-third Great Cycle, and 


thus agrees with the other examples. 
53. 12. 19. 7. 15.0. 5 Ahau 8 Cumhu. 


It is noteworthy that the two dates at Quirigua and the two 
initial dates on Stela c of Copan are in the same Katun as the 
initial date of the Tablet of the Cross as interpreted by Goodman. 


In the Temple of the Inscriptions at Palenque, East Panel, 
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p 2 to P 6, the date 3 Ahau 3 Mac is declared to be the day when 
g Cycles and 9 Katuns were ended, which is equivalent to saying 
that it was the beginning day of the tenth Katun. On the West 
Panel the same date is repeated EF 8. Following it is the long 
number 2. 9. I. 12. I, and in E 12 is the Cycle sign with the num- 
ber 7 anda hand. If the number given be counted back from 
the beginning of the tenth Katun of the tenth Cycle, the day 
reached is in the twentieth Katun of the seventh Cycle. 

To these examples of the use of the hand symbol I add, with 
some hesitation, another, found on Stela I of Copan. Unfortu- 
nately the text of this inscription is in places erased. The initial 
date on the east side of the stela reads, as Goodman has already 
rendered it, 54. 9. 12. 3. 14.0. 5 Ahau 8 Uo. It is true that the 
month sign which occupied the position A7 is entirely effaced, 
but Goodman is perfectly justified in calling it 8 Uo. From here 
to the bottom of the double column nothing is at present in- 
telligible. Passing to the south side of the stela we find a column 
of glyphs, beginning apparently as follows: zo Ahau, thirteenth 
Cycle . the twentieth Tun of the 6th Katun.' 
Now, reckoning 13 Cycles to the Great Cycle, the twentieth Tun 
of the sixth Katun of the thirteenth Cycle would always begin 
with 10 Ahau, the month date being different in every case. 
Thus 53. 12. 5. 19.0.0 is 10 Ahau 13 Muan, and 54. [2. 5. Ig. 0. 
ois 10 Ahau 8 Zac. 

Farther down the column appears a distance number beginning 
with the Kin sign, accompanied in a manner that is very curious 


' Maudslay’s drawing shows the number 8 with the Katun sign, but the cast in 
the Peabody Museum shows it to be clearly 6. Compare the Katun numeral in the 
initial series of Stela 9g of Copan. 

I am aware that Goodman has interpreted the symbol which I have called the 
Cycle, as the month Chen. While the injury to the lower portion of the glyph makes 
its form somewhat uncertain, it would seem to have the marks of the Cycle symbol. I 
know of no example of the Chen symbol that has this double appearance, and, more- 
over, the form of knot used in this case is that commonly associated with the Cycle 
sign, and differs somewhat from that used as a superfix for Chen, although it is true 
that the knot is usually placed dedow the Cycle and not adove as it is here. 
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and unique in my experience. The symbol attending tehKin 
sign is composed of a sort of disk on which the number 8 is en- 
graved,' and over this another character on which appears the 
number 3. This symbol recalls the initial date on Stela K of 
Quirigua, where, as in the present case, the month date is want- 
ing, and in its place is a head surmounted by a character very 
similar to this. Following the Kin sign with its strange com- 
panion is another glyph indicating 10 Uinals. Following this is 
the day 10 Lamat. If we count forward 10 Uinals and 8 Kins 
from a.y day 10 Ahau, it will in the natural order of things 
bring us to a day 10 Lamat. Is it possible that the month date 
is in some way indic-ted by the strange character with the Kin 
sign? If by the thirteenth Cycle at the head of the column is 
meant the last Cycle of the Great Cycle announced so conspicu- 
ously at the beginning of the inscription, then the day 10 Ahau 
is 54. 12.5. 19. 0. 0. 10 Ahau 8 Zac. Adding 10 Uinals and 8 
Kins brings us to 10 Lamat 11 Zip. Now, Zip is the third 
month, and the number 3 is clearly writt .. on the upper part of 
the symbol attending the Kin sign. The number on the lower 
part, as we have seen, is 8; 8 + 3 = II, i.e., 11 Zip. Moreover 
Zac is the eleventh month, and 1o Ahau is the eighth day of the 
month.’ Is this a hidden cipher in which some augury or pro- 
phetic vision is concealed, or some future event mysteriously fore- 
shadowed ? 

The particular form of hand with which we are concerned in 
this connection, is the relaxed or half-open hand, sometimes hold- 
ing lightly a small rod. It will be seen how well this hand agrees 
in form and expression with the sign for the day Manik. 

We return now to the quadruple symbol for full count whose 


' At first sight the number looks like 13. The bar has a light line dividing it 
lengthwise and giving it somewhat the appearance of 10. Compare Stela 1, Copan, 
north, 2. 

* It should be noted that the number which should accompany the month sign on 
Stela K is also 3. 
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numerical value in the inscriptions, as we have seen, is repre- 
sented by 0, in order to consider its value in a new connection. 

Iam aware of only two examples of this symbol in connection 
with the Cycle. Both are on the wooden tablets from Tikal now 
in the Museum at Basel. The preservation of these tablets is a 
form of evidence that Tikal was among the latest of the Maya 
cities, or at least that it continued to flourish at a later period 
than Copan, for instance, where, though the climate is more 
favorable for its preservation than at Tikal, not a trace of wood 
has been found, and where the condition of the ruins forbids the 
expectation of finding traces of any material so perishable. 

The Tikal tablets, of which excellent photographic reproduc- 
tions have been given by Rosny in his Compte-Rendu d'une Mission 


Scientifique, with which I have been able to compare the casts in 


Fic, 22—Date on first wooden Fic. 23—Date on second wooden 
tablet from Tikal. tablet from Tikal. 


the Peabody Museum made from Charnay’s molds, are three in 
number — one complete, the other two fragmentary. 

On the first is a hieroglyphic inscription consisting of sixty- 
four glyphs in an excellent state of preservation, distributed on 
either side of the great arched serpent that encloses the central 
portion of the tablet, twenty-eight on the left and thirty-six on 
the right, reading in double columns, beginning at the extreme left. 
The inscription begins without any initial series and starts out 
with the date 3 Ahau 3 Mol (fig. 22). In B3 Aq is another date, 11 
Ik 15 Chen, connected with the first by the series 2. 2. 2, found 
in B2A3. In D4 C5 is 12 Akbal 16 Chen, which is the day 
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following the last date. The one day is expressed inc 4. InEF2 
is a third date, 13 Akbal 1 Chen, which is arrived at by adding 3 
Tuns to the last date. This 3 Tuns is plainly indicated in F 1. 
After this there are no more reckonings and no more dates in the 
inscription. 

The sum of the three series in this inscription, the entire dis- 
tance reckoned forward from the initial date, is 5. 2. 3 = 1843 
days. Now, it is a fact that may easily be verified by a reference 
to the inscriptions at Palenque, Copan, Quirigua, etc., that when 
the initial date is relatively remote, the reckonings that follow, 
either singly or in succession, invariably cover a long stretch of 
time and lead up to a date in much closer relation to the later initial 
dates. Stela c at Copan and the Tablet of the Cross at Palenque 
are examples in point. This situation naturally invites the con- 
struction that the initial dates in these cases went far back into 
the past, and that the dates which follow brought the record of 
events, historical, astronomical, or mythological, down to more 
recent times, approximating if not actually reaching the date of 
writing. Now, since the record of the inscription from Tikal 
covers a period of only a little more than five years, the inference is 
that the initial date itself may be taken for the date with which the 
tablet is historically identified. Here we are confronted with 
the same question as before: What is the position of this date in 
the long count, and how is it to be determined? No Great Cycle 
glyph appears at all, unless it exists in some unfamiliar form in 
the body of the inscription or on some other part of the tablet. 

Immediately following the initial date is the Cycle symbol — 
the head marked with the sign of the hand. In front of this 
symbol stands the quadruple sign, indicating that a full round of 
Cycles has been counted, and implying a first Cycle. In combina- 
tion with this sign is the number 15 in normal characters. Above 
this number is a sign the meaning of which is not known, and the 


exact way in which it modifies the meaning of the glyph does not 


appear; but it does not affect the numerical relations. 
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This is the first instance I have seen of the use of the quad- 
ruple symbol in connection with the Cycle, but, judging by its 
uniform meaning in connection with the other periods, it can have 
but one meaning here. If, therefore, the date is forward from 4 
Ahau 8 Cumhu, the beginning of Goodman’s fifty-fourth Great 
Cycle, as the absence of long reckonings and the condition of the 
tablet would seem to prove, and if Goodman is right in counting 
thirteen Cycles to the Great Cycle, then this date would in all 
probability be in his fifty-fifth Great Cycle, the one to which all 
other known dates in the Maya inscriptions, taken together, lead. 

Does the number 15 mean the fifteenth Katun? Let us as- 
sume that the Great Cycle with which we are concerned must 
be either 53,54, 55,56,or 57. Then if the Katun is the fifteenth, 
we have for the beginning day of the Katun, using the notation 


of the initial series: 


53.0.14.0.0.0.2 Ahau 8 Yaxkin 
4.0. 14.0.0.0.2 Ahau 3 Zip 
55.0. 14.0.0.0.2 Ahau 3 Kayab 
56. 0. 14. 0.0.0. 2 Ahau 18 Ceh 
57.0. 14.0.0.0. 2 Ahau 13 Mol. 


Now, to reach 3 Ahau 3 Mol from each of these dates it is 


necessary to go forward as follows: 


3% 7.0 
4.0 
65. & t4. 12.0 
7.0. 


The only one of these that comes in a fifteenth Katun is the 
third, and the initial date of the tablet is as follows: 


55.0. 14. 11. 12. 0. 3 Ahau 3 Mol. 


The second tablet has an inscription beginning in precisely the 
same way as the first, with 3 Ahau 3 Mol (fig. 23). 


AM. ANTH., N.S., 4.—17 
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Farther on come three short series, each connecting the date 
which precedes it with that which follows, and the sum of these 
series, 5: 13. 0, equal to 5 years and 235 days, represents the dis. 
tance of the last date from the first. In this respect, as in others, 
the inscription resembles very closely the one already examined. 
Here, again, the initial date is followed by the Cycle symbol pre- 
fixed by the quadruple sign, indicating that a full round of Cycles 
has been counted. Instead, however, of being combined with the 
number 15, it is combined with a single ornamented bar. Al- 
though I know of no other instance where the normal symbol for 
5 is decorated in precisely this way, there is such a variety in the 
manner in which these numerals are treated that such a departure 
is not strange, and we may read the glyph a fifth Katun after a 
full round of Cycles. In the same way as the first date was deter- 
mined we find this one to be: 


55.0. 4.0. 14.0. 3 Ahau 3 Mol. 


The third tablet has an inscription beginning with the day and 
month date 9 Ahau 13 Pop (fig. 24). Here the only subsequent 
reckoning is less than a year. The 
initial date is again followed by the 
Cycle symbol, not in this case a head, 
as in the other two, but the more 
familiar symbol. Above the Cycle is 
what appears to be the number 1, and 


at the left is a broad ornamented bar. 
Fic. 24 ir 0 a wooden tablet Tf this means the fifth Katun of the 

first Cycle, we must expect to find 
the date in the same Katun as that in the last example, which 


proves to be the case: 


55.0. 4. 6. 9. 0. 6 Ahau 13 Pop. 


The exact reading of the glyph A 2 in the last example is, ac- 
cording to this, the fifth Katun of the first Cycle, while in the 
second example the reading would be the fifth Katun after a full 
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count of Cycles. The meaning is obviously the same in the two 


cases. 

The conclusions arrived at by the methods used in this paper 
are: 

First, that while the three numeral symbols illustrated in fig. 
16 are each equivalent to 0, there are some indications that each 
meant originally 20. 

Second, that the Kins, Tuns, and Katuns are numbered con- 
secutively from I to 20, that the Uinals are numbered from I to 
18, and that the Cycles are numbered from I to 13. Also that 
Goodman is right in allowing 13 Cycles to the Great Cycle. 

Third, that the quadruple symbol is applied to the Cycle in 
the same way as to the other periods. . 

Fourth, that the hand is a symbol for twenty. 

Fifth, that there is a reasonable presumption in favor of re- 
garding Lamat as the initial day of the 52-year period, based on 
the form of the J/anzk symbol, which would seem to mark it as 
the twentieth day. 

Affecting the conclusions arrived at, wherein they imply the his- 
torical character of such a date as 55. 0. 14. 11. 12.0, are the records 
of the books of Chilan Balam, in which it is recorded that Ahpulha 
died on a day 9 Imix 18 Zip, in the year 4 Kan, 6 Tuns (or years) 
before the end of Katun 13 Ahau, which the books state was in 
the year 1536. According to the method suggested by Bowditch, 
the death of Ahpulha occurred in 55.0. 2. 13.3.1. If we accept 
this and accept also the date of the first tablet of Tikal as inter- 
preted, then Tikal was an inhabited city in 1770, more than two 
centuries after the death of Ahpulha, just two centuries after 
Palacio saw the ruins of Copan, and a century before the tablets 
were carried away. It should be remembered, however, that, 
according to Bowditch’s showing, there are (granting that the 
record is not affected by changes in the calendar) three possible 
dates to choose from in a round of 18,720 years, beginning with 
the fifty-fourth Great Cycle, and the date selected by Bowditch is 
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simply the one of the three that would seem to accord best with 
general conditions and available data. If the second date were 
chosen, the Tikal tablet would recede to about 2000 B.c., and 
Stela Cc of Copan to about 3000 B.C. 

Although there is no known reference to Tikal prior to 1848, 
and therefore modern history does not prove directly that Tikal 
was not inhabited in 1770, the indirect historical evidence seems 
to preclude such a possibility. The site of the ruins is just forty 
miles from Flores, in the lake of San Andres, in the heart of 
Peten, and an equal distance from the frontier of British Hon. 
duras at the point where the boundary intersects Belize river, 
Cortés visited Flores in his journey to Honduras, and he heard 
nothing of an inhabited city in that region. The mahogany cut- 
ters of the British colony had explored Belize river and penetrated 
Peten long before 1770. 

On the other hand, does the condition of the wooden tablets 
of Tikal warrant the belief in such an antiquity as 2c00 B.C., and 
do the stelz of Copan justify the assignment of such an antiquity 
as 3000 B.c.? Unfortunately we do not know the precise condi- 
tions under which the tablets were preserved, but the temple to 
which they pertained may have been closed for ages in such a way 
as to exclude moisture. 

The stele of Copan, as we know, have been exposed to the 
elements as long as the city has existed as a ruin, and yet some 
of them still show traces of paint upon the surface. This does 
not seem consistent with such an antiquity as that suggested, and 
yet it is a curious fact that the ruins would seem to have under 
gone no perceptible change since 1570, when they were described 
by Palacio. I think that it may well be doubted by anybody 
who compares Palacio’s description with present conditions, 
whether the monuments present today any visible marks of age 
more than they did three hundred years ago, If such be the 
case, they might well endure many thousand years without experi- 


encing greater changes than their present condition reveals. It 
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should be remembered, moreover, that the climatic conditions are 
especially favorable. Not only is frost unknown, but the temper- 
ature is very even the year round. The monuments have been 
protected from the direct rays of the sun as well as from the 
direct impact of the rains by the great forests in which they may 
have been buried for ages. The only changes to which they 
have been subjected are those connected with the growth and 
decay of vegetation. Thus, while the trees have protected the 
monuments and edifices from the elements they have contributed 
greatly to their destruction, for the falling trees, torn from their 
places by storms, or toppling from the effects of age and decay, 
have carried many of the monuments to the ground with them. 
Apart from such fortuitous destruction, sheltered from the ele- 
ments by the overarching forest, and reposing in its friendly 
shade, the passage of a thousand years might leave but little 
mark upon such monuments as the stele of Copan. 

In conclusion I will call attention to the stele of Sastan- 
quiqui (Ceibal) which further illustrate the method of numbering 
the Katuns. On the first (plate XVI), B 1 A 2 is the date 6 Men 18 
Zip. FI is unfortunately indistinct, but the number 1 is clearly 
seen at the left. Immediately following this glyph, in E 2, is 
7 Ahau 18 Zip. Since this latter date is just one year of 365 days 
from the former, it would seem probable that the glyph in F 1 
represents this period. The first half of F 2 is the Cycle sign with 
the number Io and the character which, according to the method 
we have adopted, would seem to mean ended. The other half of 
the glyph reads first Katun or 1 Katun. The position of the day 
in the long count is as follows: 

54. 10.0. 0.0.0. 7 Ahau 18 Zip. 

In A 3 is the date 5 Ahau 3 Kayab. A 4 is the Katun sign 
with the number 1 and the sign which means exded. The first 
Katun being ended, the day should be the beginning of the sec- 
ond Katun, which proves to be the case: 

54. 10. 1.0.0. 0. 5 Ahau 3 Kayab. 
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The inscription on this stone, so far as it at present admits of 
translation, is as follows: Zhe day 6 Men 18 Zip. . . . One 
year more to 7 Ahau 18 Zip. The tenth Cycle was ended and the 
day was the beginning of the first Katun. On the day 5 Ahau 3 
Kayab, the first Katun was ended . . . . Or it might be read: 
The day 6 Men 18 Zip. . . . One year more to7 Ahau 18 Zip 
when the tenth Cycle was ended. One Katun more to 5 Ahau 3 
Kayab when the first Katun was ended. 

On the next stela (plate XVII) there is an inscription beginning 
with 5 Ahau 3 Kayab. In A 3 is the Katun sign with the num. 
ber 2, and we have already seen that this date is at the beginning 
of the second Katun. Aq is the Kin sign with the number 1. 
This passage of the inscription might, therefore, be translated 
as follows: 5 Ahau 3 Kayab in the second Katun, the first day. 

The inscription on another stela (plate XVIII) begins with the 
same date, but there is apparently nothing to show its position. 

There is still another stela at Sastanquiqui with an inscrip- 
tion beginning with this date. 

It would appear from these observations on the stele of 
Sastanquiqui that the date 5 Ahau 3 Kayab, the beginning of the 
second Katun of the eleventh Cycle of the fifty-fourth Great 
Cycle, was a very important one at that place, perhaps the date 
on which the city was founded. At any rate we are justified in 
supposing that it was a date prominently associated with the city’s 
history, since it is a date that does not appear in the inscriptions 
at other places. 

To facilitate study by readers who may not have access to 
Goodman’s tables, and (since the methods adapted in this article 
do not conform to his Annual Calendar) to avoid confusion, an 
annual calendar is given in the following thirteen tables, con- 
structed according to the plan approved in the present article. 
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PRELIMINARY SKETCH OF THE MOHAVE INDIANS 


By A. L. KROEBER 


The following account, published by permission, is a prelimi- 
nary sketch of the Mohave tribe, based largely on investigations 
made early in 1902 for the Department of Anthropology of the 
University of California, as part of the anthropological research 
of California made possible through the munificence of Mrs 
Phoebe A. Hearst. The tribe had also been visited by the writer 
for a short time in 1900, in behalf of the California Academy of 
Sciences. 

The country of the Mohave lies along both sides of Colorado 
river, where that stream forms the boundary between Arizona 
and California, for about two days’ journey southward from the 
southernmost part of Nevada. The surrounding country is a 
desert. Considerable areas along the river, however, are inun- 
dated annually and are thus fitted for agriculture. 

The Mohave thus live not very far from such typical tribes of 
the Southwest as the Pueblos, the Navaho, and the Apache, nor, 
on the other hand, from the much-divided tribes of the coast 
and interior of California. Their intermediate geographical posi- 
tion is exemplified by the fact that their narrow strip of country 
lies half in Arizona and half in California. 

The Mohave hunted little. They fished more. They raised 
the usual products of the agricultural tribes of the arid region of 
the United States — corn, pumpkins, melons, and beans. They 
also gathered and ate mesquite beans, mesquite screw, and other 
wild food products of the country. 

The various tribes of this arid and semi-arid region differed 


considerably in the food on which they lived. There seems to 
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have been a prejudice against any food which was not customary, 
even though it were obtainable. The Mohave did not eat the 
lizards and turtles which the neighboring Paiute ate; they were 
afraid of beaver, which the Maricopa hunted and ate; and they 
are said to have been unwilling to eat some of the wild seeds on 
which other tribes partly subsisted. On the other hand, the 
Walapai, it is said, refused to eat fish. This tendency led to 
specialization along certain lines of food-procuring instead of the 
utilization of all possible means of subsistence which the country 
scantily afforded. 

The Mohave had no large settlements; their dwellings were 
scattered. Their houses were four-sided, slightly rounded, low, 
and with the door to the south. In the center were four posts. 
The walls, which were only two or three feet high, and the gently 
sloping roof, were formed of brush entirely covered with sand. 
They had nothing corresponding to the kiva of the Pueblos or 
the sweat-house of the Californians, nor any special buildings for 
ceremonial purposes. The larger living houses, however, re- 
sembled the Californian sweat-house in that they served as places 
of assembly at night, that a fire was built in them and the en- 
trance closed, that there was no smoke hole, and that the people 
slept on the sand without blankets. 

Articles of skin or bone were very little used, vegetal materials 
taking their place. The inner bark of the willow, from which the 
skirts of the women were made, served several other purposes. 
String was made from bean fibers. Pottery was made in con- 
siderable quantities. Baskets were much used, and are still to be 
found in nearly every house. They were however not made by 
the Mohave, but obtained from other tribes. Rabbit-skin blan- 
kets, which are also common, were bought from the Paiute and 
Walapai. There thus appears to be a tendency among the tribes 
of this region to confine their industries to much narrower lines 
than circumstances enforce, analogous to the similar tendency in 


regard to food. 
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The Californian tribes, so far as known, all lack any gentile or 
totemic system. Among the tribes of the Southwest it is a 
marked feature of the social organization. Among the Mohave 
there is no full gentile system, but something closely akin to it, 
which may be called either an incipient or a decadent clan sys. 
tem. Certain men, and all their ancestors and descendants in 
the male line, have only one name for all their female relatives, 
Thus, if the female name hereditary in my family be Maha, my 
father’s sister, my own sisters, my daughters (no matter how 
great their number), and my son’s daughters, will all be called 
Maha. There are about twenty such women’s names, or virtual 
gentes, among the Mohave. None of these names seems to have 
any signification. But according to the myths of the tribe, cer- 
tain numbers of men originally had, or were given, such names as 
Sun, Moon, Tobacco, Fire, Cloud, Coyote, Deer, Wind, Beaver, 
Owl, and others, which correspond exactly to totemic clan names: 
then these men were instructed by Mastamho, the chief mytho- 
logical being, to call all their daughters and female descendants 
in the male line by certain names corresponding to these clan 
names. Thus the male ancestors of all the women who at present 
bear the name Hipa, are believed to have been originally named 
Coyote. It is also said that all those with one name formerly 
lived in one area, and were all considered related. This, however, 
is not the case now, nor does it seem to have been so within 
recent historic times. It should also be added that many mem- 
bers of the tribe are not aware of the connection between the 
present women’s names and the totemic names of the myth. 

War was looked upon and practised more in the way of the 
Southwestern and Plains tribes, than as by the Californians. It 
was an opportunity for distinction and gain rather than a matter 
of necessity or revenge. The bravest fighters became chiefs. 


Chieftainship was also hereditary in the male line. The present 


head-chief of the whole tribe is a young man. 


In spite of a loose internal social organization, the tribe seems 
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to have regarded itself as very distinct from all others. The con- 
scious feeling of the tribe as a unit or body, such as exists so 
strikingly among the Plains Indians, is however not so strong 
among the Mohave as a feeling that all members of the tribe are 
inherently and psychically different from all persons of other 
tribes. There isasense of racial rather than of tribal separateness. 
Marriages with other tribes were few. Not only sexual connec- 
tion but ordinary intercourse with other races were regarded with 
disfavor, as being a specific cause of sickness. Among the races 
thus to be shunned were included not only the whites, and all 
tribes of other linguistic relations, but some of the tribes speaking 
kindred Yuman languages, such as the Walapai. This sense of 
racial aloofness recalls what McGee tells of the Seri. 

The religion of the Mohave consists far more of individual re- 
lations with the supernatural than of tribal or fraternal ceremonies. 
This is a Californian trait, and is the reverse of what exists in the 
Southwest. The medicine-man acquires his powers by dreaming. 
Seeking for dreams or other revelations by means of fasting, pri- 
vation, isolation, petition, or some form of training, does not 
seem to be practised. The dreams that give supernatural powers 
or knowledge, are supposed to occur before birth and in infancy. 
Most medicine-men receive their powers directly from Mastamho, 
the chief deity. In their intercourse with him, he teaches them 
songs and ceremonial practices. Success in hunting is acquired 
by dreaming of two deities, who are probably the wild-cat and 
the puma. The Mohave ascribe the superiority of other tribes to 
themselves in hunting to the fact that such tribes dream habitu- 
ally of these two beings. Other beings or objects also are the 
source of supernatural powers by being dreamed of. 

In doctoring sickness, medicines are said never to be used. 
The chief means employed are singing, laying on of hands, and 
blowing accompanied by a spray of saliva. The songs describe 
the acquisition of the supernatural power which is being used ; in 
other words, the instruction by Mastamho. Therefore they usu- 
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ally describe also the action which is being performed in accom. 
paniment to the song. Such seems to be the sense of the songs 
used with all ceremonies. 

But dreaming is of far wider importance than in the making 
of amedicine-man. Nearly all ceremonies are performed because 
they have been dreamed (that is, supernaturally received), not by 
some one in the indefinite past of tradition, but by one of the 
living performers. All the myths and even the more historical 
legends of the tribe are supposed to be known to those who tell 
them not because they have heard and learned them, but because 
they have seen the events themselves in their dreams. Every 
story-teller is emphatic on this point. . Not infrequently the nar- 
rator of a myth lapses into the first person and tells what he saw 
instead of narrating impersonally. 

Moreover, it is dreams that are the cause of everything that 
happens. If one dreams of riches, he will be rich. If one dreams 
that he has gone to the sand-hills, the abode of the dead, he will 
die. In short, whatever is dreamed of will come to pass. ‘ Good 
luck” is expressed by “good dreaming.’’ Many dreams exactly 
re-emble the event which follows them; some are interpreted 
symbolically. One may dream of being bitten by a rattlesnake, 
or one may dream that fire falls on his finger; in either case, an 
actual rattlesnake bite will be the result. Sickness is caused by 
dreaming that one is sick. The belief in witchcraft as a cause of 
sickness, which, while found everywhere, seems to be more devel- 
oped in California than elsewhere in North America, also exists. 
It is sometimes combined with the belief in dreams as the cause 
of sickness: the medicine-man who is the cause of a disease is 
dreamed of by the person who is his victim, as being in the act of 
making him sick. 

The importance of dreams in the religion of the Mohave is 
unusually great, and probably finds no parallel in any other region 


of the continent. <A similar development may of course be ex- 


pected among some of the adjacent little-known tribes. 
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The dead are burned. Mourning for the dead takes a cere- 
monial form. Besides weeping and speaking, there are singing 
and a form of dancing. Ceremonial speeches are also made by 
certain men who have received the requisite knowledge in dreams. 
This ceremony resembles the mourning ceremonies found through- 
out California, but is remarkable for being performed in greater 
part immediately before the death of the dying person. Very 
soon after death the body is burned. In the case of the death of 
a chief, a more elaborate and spectacular ceremony is held about 
a year after his death, and is attended by neighboring tribes. 
This rite seems to be a form of the ceremony, occurring annually 
or at periods of several years, which is found through a large part 
of California, and is known as the “ dance of the dead”’ or “ cry.”’ 

Besides the mourning ceremonies, and a scalp dance, the sev- 
eral other ceremonies of the Mohave are described as being alike 
in general character. They are called salt-singing, crow-singing, 
cane-singing, turtle-singing, and a number of other kinds of sing- 
ing the meaning of whose names has not been ascertained. They 
are ceremonies mostly lasting one night and held indoors. Some 
are accompanied by dancing and some are not. Few if any 
regalia or implements peculiar to the ceremony are used. The 
entire ceremony is under the direction of an individual who has 
dreamed of the object after which the singing is named. Salt, 
for instance, is a person, whom some men see in their dreams, 
and who teaches them the songs for the salt-ceremony. The 
making of these ceremonies is thus not open to anyone in the 
tribe, as is for instance the sun-dance of the Plains Indians, but 
only to certain men who have had the necessary supernatural 
qualification. In this there is a suggestion of the ceremonial so- 
cieties of the Pueblo Indians; but it should be remembered that 
the various individuals who may have dreamed and learned the 
same ceremony are not organized into a society; further, that 
they have not been initiated or taught, but have individually 
acquired the ability to conduct the ceremony. The object of 
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these ceremonies is to give the participants good health. The 
same songs are however used also as part of the mourning cere. 
mony. .Somewhat similarly, among the Sia the religious society 
to which a man belonged holds a ceremony peculiar to itself at 
his death. 

In all ceremonies, even in the doctoring of the medicine-man, 
and in all myths, the sacred or ceremonial number is four. Seven 
does not occur in this function. 

On the whole the ceremonies of the Mohave are quite differ. 
ent from those of the Pueblos and Navaho, and rather resemble 
those of California. They are all simple. Masks do not seem to 
be used, and other ceremonial paraphernalia are very few and 
slight. The ritual shows neither the elaborateness nor the exact- 
ness of those of the Southwestern tribes. 

The highly developed symbolism which is so marked both in 
the beliefs and in the ceremonial practices of the Pueblos and Na. 
vaho, and which has recently been shown to exist not less strongly 
among the primitive Huichol tribe far in Mexico, is almost alto- 
gether wanting among the Mohave. There is certainly much less 
of it among them than among the nomadic Plains tribes. Absence 
of this highly characteristic symbolism is also a feature of all 
Californian cultures. 

Allied in spirit to this symbolism, as also to the ceremonialism, 
is the fetishism which the Pueblo and Mexican tribes carry so far. 
It seems to be as nearly wanting among the Mohave as among the 
Californian Indians generally. It is a commentary on the use of 
the terms high and low in the scale of civilization, that the Pue- 
blos, regarded as the most highly civilized of American Indians 
north of Mexico, have carried fetishism to its greatest develop- 
ment, while the simple and primitive Californians, called the low- 
est of the peoples of the continent, are almost free from it. 

The Mohave obey certain restrictions and use certain cere- 
monies in connection with death, birth, menstruation, and certain 
occupations. After a death, there is a four-day period of obser- 
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vances for the mourners. At a girl’s first menstruation, those ac- 
tions which must and those which may not be performed are 
numerous; many of the acts gone through are symbolic of, and 
are regarded as Causative of, the girl’s future,— much as has been 
noted in other regions. The whole body of these restrictions, too 
numerous to specify in detail, is entirely analogous in its scope 
and its idea, and often very similar in particular points, to the 
practices observed by the Indians of California, of the North 
Pacific coast, of the interior of British Columbia, and by all the 
Eskimo. Such restrictions and regulations, though they are not 
wanting, are less developed among the Plains Indians, and proba- 
bly also among the Southwestern tribes. 

The mythology of the Mohave can with difficulty be summar- 
ized. Like the Pueblo and Navaho myths, it is a long tribal 
history, mythical in its nature, but lacking in striking mythic inci- 
dent. The Sky and the Earth begot all beings and men, among 
them being Matevilye and his younger brother Mastamho. Both 
of these names have no known meaning. Matevilye died through 
the instrumentality of the Frog, his daughter. Mastamho in 
course of time made the Colorado river, produced light, shaped 
the land, saved the people from flood, separated the tribes, taught 
agriculture, and instituted the clans. He still is the source of 
most supernatural power. A longer migration legend follows the 
long creation myth. Leaving their country, the Mohave after 
a circuitous slow journey of years began to return to it in sepa- 
rate bands, and fought with the tribes who occupied it, until 
finally they resettled it. This story. is told with much detail 
of name and place, having at times an historical appearance; it 
contains a mythical element only in parts. It also has further 
reference to the quasi-clans that were instituted by Mastamho. 
In essence the creation myth may be described asa history of the 
people under a great supernatural leader; in the course of their 
guidance by him, the world was made as it is now. The migra- 
tion legend is a subsequent history of the people in several 
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divisions under great human leaders. In its fundamental nature 
the mythology of the Mohave thus resembles closely the mytholo. 
gies of the Zufii, Sia, and Navaho. 

In California, creation myths are found much more prominently 
than among the Plains and Eastern tribes or the North Pacific 
coast Indians. On the other. hand, they differ from the South. 
western creation myths in that they are not primarily a pseudo- 
history of the tribe with an incidental cosmogony, but treat 
directly of the events that made the world, especially nature, as it 
is. A Californian creation myth is a loosely connected series of 
distinct episodes in the life of the creator or the twocreators. A 
Southwestern creation myth has much more coherence and con. 
sists more largely of comparatively matter-of-fact incidents than 
any corresponding myth from California, the North Pacific coast, 
or the Plains. In all these respects the affiliations of Mohave 
mythology are with the Southwest. A Californian trait, how- 
ever, is the prominence of the single character and virtual creator 
Mastamho.’ 

The art of the Mohave consists chiefly of crude painted decora- 
tions on their pottery. These decorations are never realistically 
carried out; generally they are conventional designs, which in 
their simplicity and their geometric rudeness of representation 
differ little from the basket patterns of California. As elsewhere, 
animal and in some degree plant designs are found. Rain, cloud, 
and rainbow patterns remind one of the rain symbolism connected 
with the rain-cults of the tribes of the Southwest. Most charac- 
teristic of the Mohave pottery designs are those representing vari- 
ous styles of tattooing and of painting the face; these designs are 


very frequent. 


' A very fragmentary and disjointed account of Mohave mythology has been given 
by J. G. Bourke (Fournal of American Folk-Lore, 1, 169). The mythology of the 
Diegueiios of southern California, also of Yuman stock (C. G. Du Bois, zééd., XIV, 
181), shows certain resemblances to that of the Mohave; the published material, how- 
ever, is too incomplete to give much idea of the character of the mythology as a 


connected body. 
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The cultural affiliations of the Mohave are thus evidently, as 
one might expect from their general geographical position, about 
equally divided between the Southwest and California. In view, 
however, of the fact that their habitat forms part more properly 
of the distinctively arid Southwestern region than of California, 
and that they associate more with the tribes to their east than 
with those of California proper, it is somewhat remarkable that 
they resemble the Californians so much as they do. The most 
distinctive feature of the culture of the Mohave seems to be the 
high degree to which they have developed their system of dream- 
ing and of individual instead of traditional connection with the 
supernatural. 


Department of Anthropology, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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in Memoriam 
THOMAS WILSON’: 


The inevitable hour has struck for one of our colleagues, the 
late Thomas Wilson, Curator of the Division of Prehistoric 
Archeology in the National Museum, and it is fitting that the 
Anthropological Society of Washington turn aside from its 
wonted proceedings to pay its respects to his memory, to show 
its sympathy with his stricken family, and to learn the lesson of 
this most solemn of human events. 

You hear a bell toll in the night, at first with startling reso- 
nance, which dies by degrees into mute and eternal silence; a 
stone is dropped on the smooth surface of a placid lake, and after 
the sudden splash and the ever-widening and weakening ripples, 
all is dead calm again. The silence and the calm follow,— and 
the air and the waters have no memory. 

You may have heard it said that the dead are in like manner 
soon forgotten;—there are the knell, the pall, the bier,—and 
then oblivion. But this thought is alike hurtful and unjust to 
the dead as it is to the living. Who among you are able or will- 
ing to erase from the intellectual records of the past the thoughts 
of our own fallen ones? Toner, Seely, Dorsey, Mallery, Pilling, 
Goode, and Cushing —are not their faces at this moment vividly 
portrayed on the walls of memory? Their voices we hear again 
and again like sympathetic music, 


And we are filled with wonder how 
Or whence it has its springs. 


1 Presented by Dr Otis T. Mason at a meeting of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington, May 20, 1902. 
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But it does sound so near, 
We fancy we can almost hear 
The fingers sweep the strings. 


And now another comrade has passed out of the world of 
sense into the world of memory. Recall his stalwart form, his 
strong face, his pleading voice, his air, his spirit. If any question 
whatever concerning his science were now to arise, it would not 
be difficult to guess the side on which he would array himself. 
And there are as many memories as there are relations in life. 
Since each stands to each at varying distances and in different 
light, the individual recollections concerning our friend will be 
infinitely varied in color and tone. They are like a collection of 
portraits or photographs of the same person in different dress and 
at various periods of his life. 

But there is another safe depository of the treasures and deeds 
of those that are dead; it may be called the institutional memory, 
Societies are organizations for remembering; they are the recording 
angels that keep the books of fate; they are like the Omniscient 
mind. It is possible to hold one’s tongue, to lay aside one’s pen, 
to fold one’s hands, but it is not possible to blot one’s name from 
this book of remembrance. If men have thoughts and utter 
them; have messages to deliver and record them; have searched 
for treasures or knowledge and found them, then the social mind 
and memory weigh them, label them, and put them in their 
treasure house. I will dwell on the thought at this transcendent 
moment because I am enamored of the life-in-common. 

From one point of view it seems to extinguish our individual- 
ity. But a single glance at nature exalting each part through the 
whole teaches the lesson that our only hope of true and lasting 
influence is through the social keeper of archives. Our dead 
colleague’s family will treasure his domestic virtues; his friends 
will not soon forget his abundant hospitality and good cheer; his 
fellow citizens are preserving the records of his services to art, 
education, and the commonweal; and to us comes the inevitable 
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function of justly appreciating his thoughts and utterances con. 
cerning the natural history of man. 

Dr Thomas Wilson died in Washington on May 4, 1902, in 
the seventieth year of his age. He was born in New Brighton, 
Beaver county, Pennsylvania, of Quaker parentage. Both on his 
father’s and his mother’s side he was of North England race, 
having in his composition both Scottish blood and predilections. 
In his career he was an example of American life, — born on a 
farm, practised in a mechanic’s trade, instructed in law, devoted 
to politics, a soldier, a successful man, a representative of his 
government abroad, a friend of science. 

Dr Wilson was born in sight of a mound and may be said to 
have grown up in the remotest past. In his subsequent residence 
at Marietta, Ohio; Troy, Illinois; St Louis, Missouri; Marshall 
county, Iowa, the remains and relics of ancient American aborigi- 
nal life were never out of his sight. From this early training, and 
after retiring from his profession, he was, in 1881, appointed Consul 
at Ghent, Belgium, and afterward transferred to Nantes and Nice. 
In the first named place he was at once in touch with the cave man 
and the cave bear of the Moustérian epoch. The skeleton of the 
latter in his hall at the National Museum is a trophy of his enthusi- 
asm. His stay at Nantes brought him into immediate connection 
with the megalithic monuments at Brittany and the marvelous 
collection of cave life in the Garonne region at the south. At Nice 
he was easily in reach of Switzerland, Italy, and southern France. 
After five years of consular service, Doctor Wilson spent two 
years traveling over Europe, exploring and studying wherever 
there was a new prehistoric station to be opened or a collection 
to be examined. During the official period he was constantly on 
the lookout for knowledge beneficial to his countrymen. He 
made exhaustive reports to the State Department on the Treaty 
of Ghent, the reclaiming of lands in the Netherlands, postal 


savings institutions, marriage of American girls to citizens of 


France, and more. 
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In the entire seven years of residence abroad archeology was 
his lure. With untiring zeal, accompanied by Mrs Wilson, you 
saw him exploring caves and cemeteries, measuring the monoliths 
of Brittany, tramping over Scandinavia and the British Isles, look- 
ing down through the glass bottom of his boat upon the remains 
of Swiss lake cultures, searching for hidden treasures in Etruscan 
tombs, and all the while taking notes, gathering photographs and 
publications, and collecting substantial specimens of man’s ancient 
handicraft. At the same time he was mindful always of the 
archeology of thought as preserved in folklore, his only privately 
published volume being Gilles de Retz, or Bluebeard. 

In 1887 Dr Wilson succeeded Dr Charles Rau as Curator of 
Prehistoric Archeology in our National Museum. Besides the 
routine of administration, he published monographs, assisted in 
expositions, and gave public lectures on anthropological subjects. 


The following is a list of his official papers: 


1888. A Study of Prehistoric Anthropology: Handbook for begin- 
ners. (Annual Report of the U. S. National Museum.) 

1888. Ancient Indian Matting from Petit Anse Island, La. (Re- 
port, U. S. N. M.) 

1888. Man in North America during the Paleolithic Period. (Re- 
port, U. S. N. M.) 

1888. Exhibit made by the Department of Prehistoric Anthropology 
at the Cincinnati Exposition, Cinctnnat?t, (Report, U. S. N. M.) 

1888. Circular Relating to Prehistoric Anthropology. 

1890. Anthropology at the Paris Exposition in 1889. (Report, 
U.S. N. M.) 

1891. Minute Stone Implements from India. (Report, U. S. N. M.) 

1891. Zhe Paleolithic Period in the District of Columbia. (Pro- 
ceedings, U. S. N. M.) 

1894. Zhe Golden Patera of Rennes. (Report, U.S. N. M.) 

1894. Zhe Swastika, the Earliest Known Symbol, and its Migra- 
tions. (Report, U. S. N. M.) 

1895. The Antiquity of the Red Race in America. (Report, U. S. 
N. M.) 

1896. Prehistoric Art. (Report, U. S. N. M.) 

1898. <Arrowpoints, Spearheads, and Knives. (Report, U.S. N. M.) 
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We have here the born archeologist, the trained lawyer and 
special pleader, the consul working for the commonweal, and the 
graduate of European methods. The creators of this science in 
Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, France, 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, whose works we study 
and admire, were his personal friends, and they honored him with 
membership in their societies. Among the scientific organizations 
with which he was associated are the Anthropological Society of 
Washington (of which he was a vice-president for many years), 
the American Folk-Lore Society, the Société d’ Anthropologie 
de Paris, the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, the Société d’ Anthropologie de Bruxelles, the Société d’ 
Archéologie de Nantes, and the Archeological and Asiatic Asso- 
ciation of Nevada, Iowa. He was also a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, a member of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion and of the American Oriental 
Society, a commander of the Order of Isabella of Spain, and an 
officer of the Order of Leopold. 

Dr Wilson was easily the best informed man in our Society 
on prehistoric and protohistoric Europe, from the rude flints of 
Thenay, in Loir et Cher, to the relics of Waben, in Pas de Calais; 
from the Eolithic period to the Merovingian; in the Age of 
Stone, of Bronze, and of Iron; in Tertiary, Quaternary, and re- 
cent times. He knew the vocabulary of technic in each one, and 
it was delightful to hear him talk about “le coup de poing,” “les 
pointes a main,” and “ racloirs,”’ about “pointes en feuille de 
laurter,” “burins en stlex,” and the rest. He would have been 
more than human if this foreign training had not dominated and 
cuided all his subsequent opinions and utterances. And so he 
was, in company with eminent colleagues in both hemispheres, 
convinced that, but for our ignorance, we should be able in the 
Western world to look back over the perspective of human his- 
tory from the crowning elevation of the Twentieth Century to 


the first monument or relics of humanity. 
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I should be unfaithful to my duty if I did not extend on my 
own behalf and for this Society our sympathies to Mrs Wilson, 
who was the sharer of all her husband’s labors and enthusiasm. 

Into the outer court of private memories Dr Wilson has 
passed ; he has ascended the steps of the inner court of civic 
memories, as man of affairs, patron of art and charity, diplomat, 
and soldier; in the holy place of family life are kept burning the 
recollections of husband, father, brother; and with bared feet he 
has stood alone in the holy of holies, as you and I must stand, to 
make an offering of his life work to the court of last human ap- 
peal, the judgment and conscience of organized and trained his- 


toric science. 
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Homeric Society. A Sociological Study of the Iliad and Odyssey. By 
ALBERT GALLOWAY KELLER, Ph.D. New York and London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. 


In an article on “Contemporary Sociology” in the American Feur- 
nal of Sociology for March, 1902, I ventured this remark: “I have some- 
times thought that more could be extracted from literature than is 
commonly supposed. If the early literature, like that of Greece and 
Rome, of India, Egypt, Persia, Syria, and China, could be thoroughly 
sifted for social facts, the labor, though great, would be well repaid. 
Such writers did not intentionally inform the world as to the industrial, 
economic, and social condition of the ages and countries in which they 
lived and wrote, but on every page occur words that are full of mean- 
ing for the sociologist who will carefully weigh them and learn what 
they imply” (p. 641). While that article was in press the present little 
book came into my hands. Judging from it there seems reason to 
think that Professor Sumner and his assistants at Yale are working 
somewhat along that line. This work, certainly, which, the author 
says, “is modelled on the as yet unpublished system of Professor 
Sumner,” aims to accomplish for the Homeric literature the purpose 
outlined in the passage quoted. On the whole it may be said to have 
been successful in this, although the treatment is much too brief to do 
justice to the theme. An entire volume might well have been devoted 
to the industrial and economic aspects which are treated in one chapter 
(chap. 11) of 72 pages, or at most to that and the very short chapter on 
Property (chap. 1v), which two cognate subjects are here illogically 
separated by the long chapter on Religious Ideas and Usages, with 
which the world is already comparatively familiar. Marriage and the 
Family (chap. v) is also much underdone, while Government, Classes 
Justice, etc. (chap. v1) receive a fairly proportionate treatment. 

A careful reading of this work, however, affords a pretty good picture 
of the Homeric Greeks as a race. They were the result of the natural 
process of race amalgamation shown by Gumplowicz (with whom our 
author is acquainted) to be almost universal, at least throughout the 
Old World, brought about by the conquest of an inferior by a superior 
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race. In this case the superior race was “a detachment of those no- 
madic conquerors who ever and anon swept forth from the plains of 
central Asia, infusing fresh blood and vigor into the societies with 
which they came into contact.” The native races were mostly en- 
slaved, but the women were largely made concubines of the conquerors, 
which insured a complete mixing of the blood. The resultant Greek 
and Trojan race occupied in Homer’s time about the second status of 
barbarism. We are so accustomed to think of the Greeks as a highly 
civilized race of men that this may sound strange. But in talking 
about the Greeks we entirely lose the perspective and ignore the im- 
mense difference between the Greece of Homer and the Greece of 
Pericles or Aristotle. It is something like confounding the age of King 
Arthur with that of Queen Victoria. 

The Homeric Greeks rated themselves as an inferior race, and 
looked to the far East for culture and refinement. They were an ad- 
vanced race only in a relative sense, when, for example, they compared 
themselves with the Cyclopes and Lestrygonians, who were reputed to 
be cannibals. The culture of the East was brought to Greece chiefly 
through the Phoenicians (Phzacians), who were the traders of the 
world, and therefore despised, but upon whom the Greeks were wholly 
dependent for all civilizing elements. Most manufactured or artificial 
products were brought from the East by the Pheenicians, but the 
Greeks could exchange for them fabrics, especially linen, papyrus- 
made articles, wines, oil, and certain prepared spices, incense, per- 
fumes, dyes, drugs, etc., the raw materials for which came mainly from 
Egypt. Cattle were the chief staple, but cows were not milked. Sheep 
and swine were also common. Horses were used only for travel and 
in war, and in the latter case were never ridden, but always harnessed 
to war chariots. “Fowls were kept as pets, and eggs are not men- 
tioned.” Early as is the potter’s art everywhere, it seems to have been 
nearly unknown in Greece at that date, but baskets were woven. 
Counting and reckoning were done on the fingers by the decimal 
system. There was no alphabet, and hence no written language ; and 
the Homeric legends were simply traditional poems handed down from 
generation to generation through the properly appointed priests or 
guardians of them who learned them by heart and transmitted them to 
their successors until the time when there had been invented a means 
of permanently recording and preserving them. How much they lost 
or gained by this process will never be known, nor will it ever be 
known who Homer was or whether there ever was such a particular 
man, 

There was no circulating medium, and the ox was the standard of 
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value. Property was wholly insecure and every man must defend his 
own by force. Theft was honorable if successful, and murder for booty 
was legitimate, and to be avenged by the relatives of the murdered man. 
The author has logically classed marriage after property, for marriage 
was only a mode of transferring property in women. All women were 
property, and most of them were slaves. The rulers and men of influ- 
ence had one wife belonging to the noble class whom they bought with 
presents, and as many concubines as they wanted whom they could 
barter at will. Women had no rights or privileges and were only occa- 
sionally allowed to appear at sacrifices. ‘“‘ Adultery in Homer is, as 
usual in early societies, assimilated to theft, and is reprehended as the 
violation of a property-right.” A female slave “who knew many works” 
was valued at four oxen. 

Skilled labor and all productive work was honorable, and the great- 
est men worked and boasted of it. But work for a wage was detestable, 
and the wage-worker was far worse off than a slave. Of course the 
wage must consist chiefly in food and raiment, for what could the dis- 
charged laborer do with an ox? Mercantile business was severely con- 
demned as mean, and was left almost entirely to the Phoenicians who 
would penetrate the country and peddle their wares. 

Homeric society was a nearly pure patriarchate. Daughters were 
promised and married (sold) by their fathers with no thought of con- 
sulting them. The principal wife was only “ head-servant, an overseer 
of the female slaves; women, even princesses, made and washed the 
clothing of the family.” 

Much is said of hospitality or guest-friendship, and nothing was 
considered more base than to turn away or ill-treat a stranger who 
chanced to pass by on his travels. This custom is almost universal in 
races at about this stage of culture. To understand it it is only neces- 
sary to remember how undeveloped were the means of getting about 
the world in those days. The appearance of a traveler must have been 
a rare occurrence, and aside from the interest in seeing a new face and 
hearing reports from a distance when all communication with the out- 
side world is thus cut off, there is the fact that without such hospitality 
there could be no such thing as travel. Anyone attempting it would 
certainly perish in a few days after leaving his home. ‘There were no 
sources of supplies along the road, no places to sleep, should the 
weather be inclement. The custom of taking in strangers in such a 
country, therefore, may be looked upon as little more than a substitute 
for hotels. 

Religion with the Homeric peoples was an almost purely economic 
institution. It was looked upon as a means of averting the evils that 
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would otherwise be visited upon man by offended gods. The gods 
were not loved, but only feared, and only through propitiation was it 
hoped to avoid the consequences of their wrath. This was a somewhat 
expensive necessity, and every means and artifice was resorted to to 
deceive the gods and avoid expense. Already in Homer’s time sacri- 
fices, although performed with great pomp and ceremony, had come to 
consist largely in fictions. The sacrifice of a whole hecatomb before a 
vast assembly was a performance strongly suggesting a modern barbe- 
cue. Some wine was wasted in gingerly libations, but most of it was 
drank, and the share of the meat that ultimately fell to the gods was 
very small indeed. The bulk of it was eaten and apparently much rel- 
ished by the assembled multitude. 

Their beliefs about the soul were an almost pure form of animism. 
It is as well described by Tylor under that name and by Spencer in his 
ghost-theory as by Homer or our present author. Hades in Homer is 
a god and not a place, and there is nothing very dreadful about his 
requirements. Punishments are in this world, and the only “sin was 
the violation of any of the multitudinous rights of the gods; failure in 
sacrifice and the like, or transgression against any of the norms of life 
which had received the sanction of the superior powers.” 

Such in brief was Homeric society as revealed in the two greatest 
epics of the world, but, unfortunately, everything clusters about a few 
great names belonging to the upper class and leaves us almost wholly 
ignorant of the true nature of society itself. 

LESTER F. WarRD. 


Die Irtysch-Ostjaken und thre Volkspoesie. I. Teil: Ethnographisch- 
siatistische Uebersicht. S. PATKANov. St Petersburg: 1897. 
vill + 167 pp., roy. 8°. 


The Ostiaks constitute the eastern group of the extensive Finnish 
stock. Their language is assigned to the Ugrian branch of the Ugro- 
Finnic family of languages, to which also Vogul and Hungarian belong. 
They are scattered through the governments of Tobolsk and Tomsk, 
along the banks of the Ob and Yenisei in Russian Siberia. M. Patka- 
nov’s account is based largely on personal observations made during a 
sojourn of two years (1887-88) in that region. He distinguishes three 
tribes or groups among the Ostiaks: the northern, which occupies the 
Berezov district in the government of Tobolsk, and which has been 
much influenced in manners and language by the Samoyeds; the east- 
ern, in the government of Tomsk, which has best preserved its language 
and tribal peculiarities; and the southwestern group, surnamed the 
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Irtysh-Ostiaks. The last are settled in the northern districts of the 
government of Tobolsk, on the banks of the Ob, Irtysh, Konda, 
and Demyanka. They are more advanced in culture than their north. 
ern and eastern brethren, and one might look forward to their speedy 
assimilation with the Russians, but for the melancholy fact that ere 
long only few will be left, for they are dying out rapidly. The Ostiaks 
are usually of middle height and compactly built. Measurements 
conducted by M.S. Pchugunov on g3 Surgut Ostiaks yielded a me- 
dium height of 1,596 mm. For the Irtysh-Ostiaks M. Patkanov would 
claim a larger stature, owing to their more favorable economic con- 
ditions, later marriages, and intermarriage with the taller Russians, 
Measurements of the cranium show about 77 percent dolicho- and sub- 
dolichocephales, 14 percent mesocephales, and g percent subbrachy- and 
brachvcephales. The round flat face, flat nose, prominent cheek-bones, 
und yellowish or rather yellow-grayish color of the skin connect the 
Ostiaks with the Mongols. In the construction of their houses, in dress, 
und in other matters the Ostiaks differ little from the Russian peas- 
ants in that rigorous clime. They usually live in settlements (y//es) of 
from four to twenty houses. The principal occupations of the Ostiaks 
are fishing, hunting, and gathering of Barbadoes nuts and cranberries 
which grow in that region in great abundance. But few have taken to 
agriculture or trade, lacking, as they do, the endurance and enterprising 
spirit of the Russians, or even of the Tatars. M. Patkanov treats 
two chapters of the economic conditions of the Ostiaks, their communal 
life and administration, and of the relation of the Russian government 
to them. He also discusses at some length and with much feeling the 
rapid decline of this gentle and good-natured people and its causes. 
These are about the same as with all weak and inferior races who come 
in contact with a different culture: the introduction of new and 
des structive maladies; demoralization by spirituous liquors; the gradual 
forcing, by their stronger and shrewder Russian neighbors, from territo- 
ries ineiiite to fishing and hunting, which makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, for them to support a normal family and which results in 
decimating famines. To this should be added their natural indolence, 
shiftlessness, and improvidence, which favor and enhance the conse- 


quences of the preceding causes. 

Three chapters, the larger portion of the monograph, are devoted by 
the author to recording the remnants of the culture of the Ostiaks and 
their religious conceptions and practices. Like other tribes of north- 
western Asia, the Ostiaks have no alphabet of their own, and few of 
them have mastered Russian writing. They used to communicate their 
leas by conventional signs and crude representations of the objects. 
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Their counting seems to be based on the septenary system; in fact, 
seven and its multiples is with them (as with the Semites) a sacred 
number and is also used as a round or indefinite number. The heaven 
has seven openings; the earth, not “four quarters,” but seven parts; the 
water seven sources; seventy-seven hymns are sung in honor of the 
bear, etc. They have a lunar month of twenty-eight days, and conse- 
quently thirteen months in the year. The Ostiak women are very 
skilful in all kinds of embroidery and in the making of ornaments of 
glass pearls. But their sense of color is very limited. Their medical 
knowledge and practice are likewise very primitive. 

The Ostiaks were brought under the wing of the orthodox church 
nearly two centuries ago. But their Christianity can hardly be said to 
be even skin-deep; it merely consists in the performance of some of the 
rites of the Greek church, and their present religious creed and prac- 
tice are a grotesque mixture of Christianity and shamanism, with the 
latter in the ascendancy. The Ostiak has more confidence in the in- 
cantations and sorceries of the shaman than in the prayers and sacra- 
ments of the Russian priest (fofe). He keeps the Christian God and 
the saints in the background merely to play them off as rivals against 
his shaman divinities to make the latter better amenable to his will. It 
is therefore not necessary to go back to pre-Christian times in order to 
learn something of Ostiak mythology. The supreme divinity in the 
Ostiak pantheon was and is still Turim, “ god,” the sovereign of the uni- 
verse. He is the personification of the source of all good and has his 
seat in the starry sky, wherefore he is also identified (like Zeus, Dyaus) 
with the heaven. But he is so exalted as to be practically transcenden- 
tal and not to be importuned with petitions and prayers excepting in 
cases of emergency. The management of mundane affairs is in the 
hands of a host of inferior deities, good and bad: the u/s, water-spirits, 
who are persistently hostile to man; the menks, forest spirits, who, 
though habitually ill-disposed toward man, can be brought to terms of 
friendship by sacrifices and offerings ; and the /omxes, friendly mountain 
spirits. The mediator between the supreme god and these satellites is 
Peiraxta, Turim’s “son and right hand,” whom the Ostiaks identify 
with Christ. Whenever there is trouble between the Ostiaks and the 
spirits, z. é., when the latter are unable or unwilling to grant the just 
demands of the former, notwithstanding rich offerings, Peiraxta de- 
scends by means of an iron chain, which connects heaven with earth, 
and metes out justice on behalf of his father. The representations of 
the gods are very crude: a small stick, at one end of which a piece 
of sable skin or the tail of a squirrel is tied to represent the head, with 
two pieces of glass in place of the eyes, while the body, #. ¢., the stick, 
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is wrapped in pieces of cloth. Several such god-dolls are found in 
Ostiak houses living peacefully with the ikons of the Madonna and 
saints. The cult consists in prayers, bowings of the head, the number 
of which must be seven or its multiples, and sacrifices. On special 
occasions the “great sacrifice,” consisting of seven animals (horses, 
colts, oxen, sheep, and cocks), is offered. As friendly spirits are also 
revered, the shades of former heroes, and certain places where they are 
supposed to have lived, ‘are sacred to them. The Ostiaks have also 
their sacred trees and animals. Among the former the lark holds about 
the same position as the linden tree among the old Germans; among 
the latter the bear, the king of the fauna of that region, ranks first. He 
is the favorite of Turim, sometimes even called Turim’s son. Next to 
the bear, the swan, the hawk, and the raven, the “ prophet bird” is 
endowed with supernatural character. 

As regards the psychology of the Ostiaks and their views on the 
condition of the departed, it may be noted that they distinguish in the 
spiritual part of man the ¢//, the vital principle, and the 2s, the shade 
(something like the Za of the Egyptians). The zs ascends after death 
to heaven, which is patterned after this world, only that there the forests 
are better stocked with wild game and the rivers more teeming with 
fish. There the shades lead the same life as on earth, by hunting and 
fishing, for which purpose the necessary implements are put into their 
graves. They also have all the sensations and needs of those living in 
this world, and sometimes descend to the earth when driven by hunger 
or thirst. On this account not only is food placed in the grave, but also 
at certain intervals banquets are spread for the visiting shades. In 
other respects the views of the Ostiaks on life after death are as vague 
and contradictory as are those of most primitive peoples. 

I. M. CAasANowIcz. 


Codex Nuttall. Facsimile of an Ancient Mexican Codex Belonging to Lord 
Zouche of Harynworth, England, with an Introduction by ZELMA 
Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Eth- 
nology, Harvard University, Cambridge, 1902. 


When the Spanish conquerors landed in Mexico they found the 
natives in possession of books elaborately illustrated with colored 
pictures and conventional symbols, indicating a system of aboriginal 
paleography as complex as it was unintelligible to Europeans. To the 
minds of the conquerors, fired with zeal for a propaganda of the Chris- 
tian faith, these books, containing as they do many idolatrous pictures, 
stood in much the same category as idols, and every effort was made to 
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destroy them. They were publicly burnt in the squares of the pueblos, 
in which bonfires, kindled by prejudice, perished many records of 
priceless value. If we can trust the statements of Torquemada, five 
Mexican cities brought thousands of these valuable documents to the 
governor, who destroyed every leaf of them. 

In this wholesale destruction of a nation’s literature and art a few 
manuscripts escaped the flames, and were carried to Europe where they 
remained hidden from science until an awakening interest in Americana 
rescued them from obscurity and brought them to the attention of 
scholars. The few books which survived have been published by 
learned societies or by generous individuals, and are now available for 
study. But many of these publications are in limited editions or costly 
form beyond the means of most students. Up to the year 1892 no 
absolute facsimile was attempted. Since that time, however, quite a 
number have been republished in exact facsimile and have been more 
widely distributed. 

The existing number of originals of these Mexican manuscripts is 
small, including four called Mayan and nine or more called Nahuatl. 
To increase this number is an addition to our knowledge of greatest im- 
portance. Mrs Nuttall, whose brilliant researches in Mexican antiqui- 
ties are widely known, has in the last year made an addition to the 
existing Nahuatl codices, and has brought to the attention of scholars 
one of the most important and best preserved of all these specimens of 
aboriginal art. It is a fitting recognition of merit that this manuscript 
should bear her name. 

The history of the rescue of all the Mexican codices is in itself in- 
teresting, but that of none more so than the codex of which Mrs 
Nuttall tells in a charming way in the opening pages of a brochure 
which accompanies the facsimile of the long-lost manuscript. 

The existence of the document was first called to her attention by 
Professor Villari, who had seen it thirty years before in the hands of a 
friar of San Marco, Florence. This friar had “ brought it to a salon, 
frequented by Florentine litterati and scholars, in order to obtain an 
opinion about it.” Subsequently Professor Villari had frequently seen 
it in the Library of San Marco, and had begged the custodian to pre- 
serve it with care and guard it as a precious document. But in the 
course of time, when monastic orders were suppressed in Italy, the 
manuscript disappeared from its customary place. But Professor Villari 
furnished Mrs Nuttall with “an all important clue,” by the aid of which 
she learned that the lost manuscript had been presented to the Honor- 
able Robert Curzon, fourteenth Baron Zouche, and that at his death it 
had passed into the possession of his son, the fifteenth baron of the 
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same name, in whose library it then was, having been lost to view for a 
third of acentury. Through the kind mediatorship of the Director of 
the British Museum, Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, K.C.B., the 
codex was loaned by the owner to Mrs Nuttall for her inspection in the 
summer of 1898. Recognizing its great value, she had the opportunity 
of sharing her enthusiasm for it with Mr Charles P. Bowditch, of Boston, 
to whom she showed the codex in the Bodleian Library. 

With characteristic generosity Mr Bowditch offered to furnish the 
means for its publication in facsimile, and the result is the beautiful 
reproduction of this lost and almost forgotten document. 

In an “Introduction,” a fine specimen of typography from the 
University Press, Mrs Nuttall describes the codex, gives the history of 
how it was brought to light, its relation to the Vienna and other codices, 
its “language,” and general directions for reading it. In the same 
brochure there is also an all too brief discussion of the year and day 
signs, and a review of its contents. The pages of this introduction 
which will attract most attention and possibly call forth critical discus- 
sion are those which treat of the histories of certain so-called heroes 
or personages, as Eight-Deer, Lord Eight Ehecatl, and Lady Three- 
Flint. As we follow the history of the first mentioned, as interpreted 
by Mrs Nuttall, we discover, as she has pointed out, that the “codex 
does not contain what might be termed a consecutive written text, but 
merely consists of pictorial representations of events, accompanied by 
such hieroglyphic names which were necessary in order to preserve 
them exactly and fix them in the memories of the native bard, who 
would constantly derive inspiration from the printed page.” 

Mrs Nuttall regards her codex as the handiwork of the same artist 
who painted that preserved in the Imperial Library at Vienna, and by 
a chain of documentary evidence she shows that these two were proba- 
bly the two native books given to Cortés by the messengers of Monte- 
zuma, and mentioned by the former as sent from Vera Cruz to Charles 
V in 1519. 

This codex offers abundant material for the study of Indian 
symbolism, for scattered through its pages are figures wearing the sym- 
bolic paraphernalia of gods, animals of mythic character ; pictures of 
altars, temples, and implements of war and peace, and conventionalized 
geometric designs. It affords important material bearing on the social 
position, dress, and facial decoration of women in ancient Mexico. 
There are pictures of chieftainesses engaged in warfare or council on an 
equality with chiefs, and, considered in connection with documentary 
record of like teaching, it affords great possibilities as an aid to a study 
of an obscure aspect of aboriginal sociology. Mrs Nuttall has in 
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preparation a monograph in which she will “ present a study of women 
in ancient Mexico, with special reference to the present codex.” 

As the reviewer is a tyro in the study of Mexican pictography his 
judgment of the value of the interpretations given in the introduction 
to the codex has little weight, but he feels competent to give expression 
to the great importance of the discovery of this codex. In searching 
it out and bringing it to the attention of students Mrs Nuttall has 
made a most important contribution to science. To those who, by 
their generosity, enabled the Peabody Museum to publish the codex, 
students of American pictography owe a great debt of gratitude. 

J. WALTER FEWKES. 


Horn and Bone Implements of the New York Indians. By WiLu1AM M. 
BEAUCHAMP. (Bulletin of the New York State Museum, No. 50.) 
Albany: University of the State of New York, 1902. 100 pp., 
ills., 8°. 


This is a valuable contribution to the archeology of New York and 
of general interest to all students of American archeology. The speci- 
mens illustrated cover a wide field, and will furnish material for com- 
parison with similar objects found elsewhere. 

The figures on the forty-three plates, three hundred and sixty-one in 
all, are unfortunately badly printed; they are consequently flat and give 
little assistance to the general reader who aims at an understanding of 
the objects illustrated; and although the outlines are fairly well drawn, 
there is much room for improvement, and more careful reference to the 
size of the objects illustrated would have added to the value of the 
bulletin. 

In the text, consisting of one hundred pages, the descriptions of the 
figures are good, and the comments as to their uses are always interest- 
ing, owing to the author’s thorough familiarity with the subject. To 
follow, however, the text references to figures with the plates is difficult, 
owing to the fact that the figures referred to on a single page are often 
scattered through several plates. This is especially the case with “ Awls 
and Knives.” It would have been better, if possible, to have kept fig- 
ures of similar types together, as has been done with those of the fish- 
hooks and combs. 

An excellent feature of the bulletin is the “ explanation of plates,” 
in which, on the same line, is given the number of the object, its in- 
tended use, and the text page on which reference is made to it, so that 
any given specimen may be taken on a plate, and by its page reference 
the author’s views are readily learned. 
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To say that “it has been strangely overlooked that thorns are nat- 
ural awls and needles, and that hardwood knots preceded the stone- 
headed war-clubs, that pointed sticks were the first fish-spears, and that 
arrows made entirely of wood were and still are used by some Indians 
of this land” suggests an oversight on the author’s part, for what he 
says has been “ strangely overlooked” is rather, one should say, an ac- 
cepted theory, and has been referred to by many writers, both here and 
abroad. Although the Eskimo arrow-flaker “ preceded the stone which 
formed it into shape,” it should always be remembered that a flaking 
tool of stone, acting by free-hand percussion, probably long preceded 
the bone flaker, which is usually an implement of two or more parts, as, 
for example, its point and handle, as against the plain spheroidal stone 
hammer of a more primitive period, although it cannot be denied that 
the so-called “baton of command” of the earliest French caves, what- 
ever its real purpose, would have made a most excellent chipper, being 
almost always made of deer horn. 

In his preface to the bulletin Mr Beauchamp refers to the interpre- 
tation of symbols on wampum belts and apparently adds another, to use 
his own expression, to “the doubtful opinions which have been founded 
on them.” To say that one has satisfactorily read a belt would give the 
impression that the ideograph on the belt was constant, whereas a belt 
used on one occasion for a given purpose would the following day pos- 
sibly be employed in an entirely different manner and for another pur- 
pose. The speech conveyed by a belt was learned, there is little doubt, 
after the belt was made, but a different speech or purpose, such for ex- 
ample as that it should answer as a gauge, or for a debt, would on 
another occasion be employed with the same belt. 

Mr Beauchamp correctly attributes most of these bone and horn 
implements to a period not more than two or three hundred years ago, 
and explains the absence of bones to the gnawing of small animals, 
though many of the forms illustrated are much like objects found in 
the oldest layers of European caves associated with extinct fauna. 

JosepH D. McGuire. 


The Hieroglyphic Stairway. Ruins of Copan. Report on Explorations by 
the Museum. By GEORGE Byron Gorpon. (Memoirs of the Pea- 
body Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University, Vol. I, No.6.) Cambridge: Published by the Museum, 
1902. 38 pp., 18 pl, 4°. 


One of the great pyramidal structures of the ruins of Copan, Hon- 
duras, is adorned with a so-called “hieroglyphic stairway,” evidently 
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erected by the ancient Maya rulers to facilitate the ascent of that monu- 
mental pile. Since Palacio gave the earliest account of these ruins in 
1570, scientific interest has always centered upon this locality. The 
gradual disintegration of the sustaining structure has recently caused 
the upper part of this impressive stairway to slide down over the lower 
portion, thus causing the sequence of the greater part of the inscription 
to become lost. Mr George Byron Gordon, already well known by his 
archeologic work in the same region, has been entrusted by the Peabody 
Museum to reéstablish the continuity of the inscriptions by a thorough 
study of their glyphs or symbols. Molds of all the glyphs have been 
made during previous expeditions and space has been provided in the 
Museum to install the casts as soon as their sequence has been defini- 
tively traced. Mr Gordon has already substantiated the evidence that 
the stairway inscription is over seven hundred years older than any other 
inscription of Copan, the initial date of which has hitherto been deter- 
mined. 

Another important fact established by the removal of the debris is 
that the central portion of the stairway was once embellished by the 
colossal figure of a seated, open-mouthed monster, flanked by human 
figures. At the base of the steps, just below the monster, is what Mr 
Gordon terms the altar, a high structure with rounded sides and built 
into the stairway, forming several partitions. The glyphs forming the 
faces of the steps are of excellent workmanship. When excavations 
were first begun in 1891 all these stone structures were covered entirely 
with a dense forest, and the unexplored part of the ruins is still in that 
condition. 

An excellent idea of the extent and character of the ruins is given 
by the eighteen splendid photographic plates contained in the memoir. 
If the date of the monument can eventually be fixed, it will be deter- 
mined by means of the glyphs still in position or scattered around the 
stairway, though these are now in a less satisfactory condition than any 
of the long inscriptions of Quirigua, Palenque, and Piedras Negras. 
There is reason to hope that the mystery surrounding this vast ruin in 
the valley of Copan will soon be revealed by the excellent work that is 
now being conducted. A. S. GATSCHET. 


Indian Basketry. With 360 Illustrations. Second Edition. Revised 
and Enlarged. By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES, Pasadena, Cal.: 
Printed Privately for the Author, 1902. 274 pp., ills., 8°. 


The immediate call for a second edition of Mr James’ book shows 
the widespread and increasing interest in aboriginal basketry. It seems 
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strange that a few years ago there should have been so little apprecia- 
tion of these treasured art products of Indian women. The first 
scientific work on Indian baskets was published by Prof O. T. Mason 
in the Report of the U. S. National Museum for 1884, and to him the 
book of Mr James is dedicated. To Professor Mason all students of 
the subject are indebted. 

The field covered by Mr James’ book is southwestern United States 
and the Pacific coast, an area including the important basket-making 
tribes of North America. 

The chapters are as follows: 1, Introduction; u, Basketry the 
mother of pottery; 111, Basketry in Indian legend; 1v, Basketry in Indian 
ceremonial; v, Basket-making people; vi, Materials used in Indian 
basketry; vi1, Colors in Indian basketry; vii, Weaves or stitches of 
Indian baskets; 1x, Basket frames and designs—their origin and rela- 
tion to art; x, Some uses of Indian baskets; x1, Various Indian 
baskets; xu, Symbolism of Indian baskets: a, Symbolism in basket 
forms; 4, Development of symbolism in basket designs; c, Imitation 
and conventionalization; ¢, The birth and development of geometrical 
designs; e, Diverse meanings of designs; 7, Designs of animal origin; 
g, Designs of vegetable origin; 4, Designs of natural origin; 7, De- 
signs of artifact origin; 7, Baskets with mixed designs; xi, The 
poetry of Indian basketry; xiv, Baskets to be prized; xv, The de- 
cadence of the art; xvi, How the art may be preserved; xvi, Hints 
to the collector; xvi, Bibliography of Indian basketry; Appendix; 
Index. 

The book will be of great service to collectors. Too much cannot 
be said in praise of the wealth of illustration. The popular form of the 
work has not been conducive in all cases to scientific arrangement of 
the matter. Much has been quoted from writings of Mason, Holmes, 
Cushing, Matthews, Farrand, Dixon, Teit, and others, and Mr James 
has incorporated his own observations among the Indians, extending 
over a period of twenty years, which are of value to science. There is 
a copious index. WALTER Houcu. 


Kwakiutl Texts. By Franz Boas and Georce Hunt. (Memoirs of 
the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. V; Anthropology, 
Vol. IV, 1. Jesup North Pacific Expedition.) New York: Janu- 
ary, 1902. 270 pp, 4°. 

This large body of texts in the Kwakiutl language, which is spoken 
on parts of Vancouver island but chiefly on the adjacent mainland, was 
recorded between 1895 and 1900 by Mr George Hunt, of Fort Rupert, 
B. C., by means of the system of recording unwritten languages pro- 
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posed by Dr Boas. Mr Hunt speaks Kwakiutl as his mother tongue, 
and is intimately acquainted with the customs and traditions of the 
people. Dr Boas had ample opportunity of discussing with Mr Hunt, 
during repeated visits to British Columbia, the material that had been 
collected, and he later critically revised the texts with the assistance of 
William Brotchie, a half-blood Nimkish (one of the Kwakiutl tribes), 
of Alert bay, who had translated the Gospels for Rev. Alfred J. Hall. 

The system of sounds adopted in the volume probably represents 
all of those known to this northwestern language. The number of 
vowels, counting the long vowels separately, is seventeen; while there 
are thirty-two consonants, including the “fortes’”’ or explosive surds. 
The syllables of Kwakiutl words generally terminate in vowels when 
they occur within the word, but final syllables end just as often in con- 
sonants. As the natives differ considerably among themselves in pro- 
nouncing the terminal letters, the phonology of Kwakiutl is by no means 
a settled one. The emphasis is generally audible at the beginning of 
the longer words, and seldom increases toward the end. The syntax of 
the texts is exceedingly simple. 

Mr Hunt’s texts comprise not fewer than 270 pages of this splendid 
volume. The words are carefully accented throughout. The pages 
are arranged in parallel columns of English and Indian, and the various 
stories, traditions, tales, and myths are arranged by tribes or by the 
localities whence they were obtained; thus the first section is headed: 
“Traditions of the Dzawade-énox”’; the fourth, “‘ Traditions of the 
Némgés.”” The large majority treat of land and sea animals. 

The work appears in the usual highly attractive style of the Amer- 
ican Museum Memoirs, the only fault being its unwieldy size. 

A. S. GATSCHET. 


The Living Races of Mankind. A Popular Illustrated Account of the 
Customs, Habits, Pursutts, Feasts, and Ceremonies of the Races of 
Mankind throughout the World. By H. N. Hurcuinson, J. W. 
Grecory, and R. LypexkkKeEr, Assisted by Eminent Specialists. 
With 648 illustrations. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1go2. 
584 pp., 8°. ($5.00.) 

This handsome book is just what its name imports, a popular ac- 
count of the peoples of the earth illustrated by hundreds of photo- 
graphs. The motive for its production is a new one in ethnology, 
namely, that the most profitable markets for British wares may, in the 
fierce competitions of the day, be found in places which are now the 
darkest corners of the earth. “ The half-clothed savage, just emerging 


from the brute condition, is a human being capable of education, in the 
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near future, into a customer for British trade and a contributor to the 
world’s wealth.” There is more of this ingenuous talk. The reader on 
the Western Hemisphere will smile when he finds the mighty inroads 
on English commerce alluded to as “ pin-pricks inflicted on the long 
limbs of Greater Britain by Continental rivals.’”” Two characteristics 
of this sumptuous volume are most noteworthy: (1) the nearly seven 
hundred pictures are photogravures, far more trustworthy in ethnology 
than any drawing can be; and (2) since the authors regard these many 
peoples in all continents as coming patrons of British trade, they treat 
them fairly, not grotesquely, and present always fine types of each. 
In a treatise devoted to the disparagement of mankind it is easy to see 
how, on the other hand, the scene would utterly change, and the races 
would not know themselves. 

The authors start out from the Malayo-Polynesian area, travel 
westward through Asia to Africa and Europe, and end with the West- 
ern Hemisphere. It would be easy to criticize the scientific statements 
of the work, but science is disclaimed, and you have only to take their 
word and enjoy one of the handsomest picture galleries of humanity, 
whose authors are in love with their kind. O. T. Mason, 


Food: Its Search, Capture, and Preparation, By WALTER E, Rortu. 
(North Queensland Ethnography Bulletin No. 3.) Brisbane: 
Igor. 4°. 

This publication is a Queensland government document presented to 
the Houses of Parliament. Mr Roth has an office similar to that of our 
Indian Commissioner, having the title ‘‘ Northern Protector of Abo- 
rigines, Queensland.” In giving an account of food among the native 
Australians, he has followed somewhat the (Votes and Queries of the 
Anthropological Institute in London. The captions of his chapters 
are: Meals, Middens, Food in season, Preparations for cooking vege- 
tables, Preparations for cooking meats, Cooking, Water, Minerals, 
Plants, Ants, Bees, Other insects, Grubs and caterpillars, Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Fish, with the various methods of capture—such as transfix- 
ing, puddling the water, poisoning, bobbing, fish-hooks, hollow logs, 
baskets and cages, fish nets, stone dams and weirs, bush fences, movable 
fences, harpoons, and spears. 

Paragraphs are devoted to different animals with a description of 
the method of capture, closing with sections on cannibalism and nar- 
cotics. Nearly every one of these paragraphs is a little monograph on 
one of the humble industrial processes of the Australians, and forms a 
part of the chapter on human activities for each special topic. 

O. T. Mason. 
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Head-hunters: Black, White, and Brown. By Awtrrep C. Happon. 
London: Methuen & Co., 1901. 426 pp., 32 pls., 40 figs., 6 maps, 8°. 
The preface of Dr Haddon’s book is a charming recital of the way 
in which anthropologists are made. In this case a young Cambridge 
student went to Torres straits to explore coral reefs, and wound up by 
organizing an expedition for the thorough study of the peoples. The 
present volume is far greater than its title, for it is by no means a mere 
recital of blood-curdling decapitations. The variously colored head- 
hunters are Papuans, Indonesians, and Malays, and we have here ac- 
counts of journeyings among them by Dr Haddon, accompanied by Dr 
W. H. R. Rivers, physiological and experimental psychologist ; Dr C. 
S. Myers, student of audition and of the music of the natives; Mr W. 
McDougall, assistant in experimental psychology ; Mr Sidney H. Ray, 
a recognized authority on Melanesian and Papuan languages; Mr An- 
thony Wilkin, photographer and student of architecture, of land tenure 
and transfer, and of sociology ; and Mr C. G. Seligmann, who would 
give attention to native medicines and diseases, and economic plants 
and animals. From each of these and as the result of his labors will 
come a volume of special interest. Meanwhile Dr Haddon’s head- 
hunters, with their upper stories yet upon their shoulders, will live for 
us and lead us all about the little islands lying between Queensland and 
New Guinea, through British Papua and Sarawak, or northwestern 
Borneo. We shall measure their bodies and their minds; write down 
their speech and lore; examine their industries on the land, on the 
water, and in the water ; enjoy with them their amusements and simple 
esthetic productions ; see for ourselves the working out of social prob- 
lems in birth, marriage, family life, secret organizations, government, 
head-hunting, war, peace, and the last act ; finally, their way of solving 
the problems of life, of the universe, and of the world to come. There 
is not a tiresome or superfluous page in the Aead-hunters, and the 
publishers have also our praise for a handsome and honest book. 
O. T. Mason. 


Das Anonyme Worterbuch, Tupi-Deutsch und Deutsch- Tupi, von JULIUS 
PLATZMANN. Jit einer Karte des Amazonenstroms. Leipzig: B. 
G. Teubner, 1901. xxxii, 642 pp., map, 8°. 

This is a new edition or remodeling by Dr Julius Platzmann of an 
old Tupi-Portuguese lexicon published in 1795 at Lisbon, Portugal. 
This lexicon, now exceedingly rare, purports to be the first part of a 
“ Portuguese-Brazilian Dictionary,” and consists of seventy-nine pages 
in double columns. The second part, as promised in the frologo of the 
first, has never appeared, or if it did, no trace of it is left. Platzmann 
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has translated the Portuguese definition of each vocable into German, 
and has added to many of the terms the necessary explanations from 
geography, natural history, popular superstitions, and whatsoever else 
he thought needful to make the signification clear. Many words had 
to be translated or transcribed, from the meaning suggested by their 
etymology, into the terms corresponding to them in the literary German, 
as for instance: maracaymbdra, “eine Hexe’’; real meaning, “‘ eine 
gewaltige Meisterin der Zauberinstrumente ” (p. 128). From this first 
part Dr Platzmann has reconstructed the second by placing the German 
word first and interpreting it with the corresponding Latin vocable; 
for example: “Franzose, ein Gallus, Zapdy tinga.” “ Bestandtheile, 
Eine weisse, “ivga.”’ “ Feindliche, Nation, Zapdy.” Light is cast on 
several obscure words by the addition of Guarani terms corresponding 
to them, and although Guarani is a dialect of Tupi spoken thousands 
of miles from the Tupinamba (which is the name of the Tupi dialect 
treated in the anonymous dictionary), they explain one another wonder- 
fully well. The Tupinamba are a Tupi tribe known from the earliest 
South American exploration. ‘Their home is south of Para and east of 
the lower Tocantins river. The fact that their habitat lay near the 
mouth of the great Amazon was the reason that the Tupinamba dialect 
was adopted by the majority of Brazilian tribes as a means of common 
intercourse, and later on it also became a medium for literary compo- 
sition, for instruction, and for promoting Christianity. 
A. S. GATSCHET. 
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ConpUCTED BY Dk ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


GENERAL 


Anthony (R.) Modifications musculaires 
consécutives a des variations osseuses 
dorigine congénitale ou traumatique 
chez un renard. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, Ig01, S., 11, 490- 
505.) Treats, with 4 figures, of defective 
development of the distal extremity of 
the fifth digit (right forefoot) and short- 
ening of the free portion of the calca- 
neum (left forefoot) in a fox, and their 
relation to the morphogeny of the mus- 
cles in general. The author thinks 
that a muscle may increase its power 
by augmenting the quality of its con- 
tractile substance without varying its 
volume. The multiplication of the 
constitutive fibers of the muscle and 
not the increase of each in volume may 
explain the augmentation of muscular 
volume in athletes, etc. The modifi- 
cations of volume due to certain patho- 
logical conditions are also _ briefly 
considered. In the discussion follow- 
ing, F. Regnault pointed out that a 
weight-lifter, a disk-thrower, etc., have 
larger muscles than a laborer,—they 
can perform a larger amount of work 
in a unit of time, but are incapable of 


accomplishing the same number of | 


kilogrammeters in a day; dock-labor- 


ers, navvies, etc., whose muscles are | 
not so thick, accomplish an enormous | 


number of kilogrammeters in a day, 
but cannot make suddenly a considera- 
ble effort ; the best laborers for works 
of fatigue are poor wrestlers and easily 
thrown ; the leg of the bicyclist is not 
so developed as that of the professional 
danseuse. The effect of modern 
“gymnastic” systems upon the mus- 
cles and the health of the human sub- 
ject generally (the authors do not 
consider this kind of exercise favorably) 
is to be discussed in a forthcoming book 
by M. Regnault and M. Pagés. 


Azoulay (Dr) Le musée phonograph- 


ique de la Société d'Anthropologie. 
(Ibid., 327-330.) Brief account of re- 


309 


cent work for the Phonographic Mu- 
seum. There are now 331 phonograms 
collected for and maintained by the 
Museum, besides a set of 55 others (16 
relate to Chinese dialects; the rest to 
Chinese music) given by Sir Robert 
Hart and his agent at Paris. In Eu- 
rope 22 languages and dialects are rep- 
resented, in Asia 20, in Africa 33, in 


America 2, in Oceania 1. See also 
430-439. 
Bateson (W.) Heredity, differentia- 


tion, and other conceptions of biology, 
etc. (Proc. R. Soc., Lond., 10901, 
LXIX, Ig3-205.) A criticism of Pro- 
fessor K. Pearson’s recent discussion of 
homotyposis. Mr Bateson holds that 
‘* the resemblance we call heredity may 
be a special case of the phenomenon of 
symmetry.” Much of Professor Pear- 
son’s work relates to xormality rather 
than to evolution. 


Beeton (Mary) avd Pearson(K.) On 


the inheritance of the duration of life, 
and on the intensity of natural selection 
inman, (Biometrika, London, Igor, 
I, 50-89.) This statistical discussion, 
with 8 curves and 25 tables, leads to 
the following among other conclusions: 
That the elder members of a family 
live sensibly longer than the young. 
That the expectation of life is seriously 
modified by either the ages of death of 
their relatives or their present ages. 
The expectation of widowhood must 
be based not only on the present age of 
the husband, or on the age of relatives, 
but on the age at death of children. 
Inheritance is stronger in members of 
the same sex. The daughter seems to 
be more closely related in duration of 
life to her parents than the son. 
Women are sensibly more variable in 
their age at death than men. Witha 
given environment individuals having 
certain constitutions are fitter to sur- 
vive than others. Natural selection is 
manifestly at work in man, and is a 
factor in 50 to 80 per cent. of deaths. 
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Bellucci (G.) Collezione paletnologica 
ed etnologica Bellucci in Perugia. 
(Arch. p. l’Antrop., Firenze, 1901, 
XXXI, 299-312.) Account of origin, 
development, and present condition of 
the Bellucci palethnological and ethno- 
logical collection at Perugia. The 
collection consists of a geological-pale- 
ontological, a palethnological, and a 
palethnographical-ethnographical sec- 
tion, and contains altogether some 30,- 
ooospecimens. The first section consists 
of specimens of rocks and fossils found 
in deposits where evidences of human 
industry were discovered. The second 
(the richest) consists chiefly of speci- 
mens from the various prehistoric peri- 
ods, from various parts of Italia( Umbria 
especially). The third section com- 
prises besides the well-known collec- 
tions of ancient and modern Italian 
amulets (and many others from all over 
the world) a collection of ancient and 
modern Italian ex-voti and donaria, A 
‘*bibliographic note” on pages 31I- 
312 gives the titles of 32 publications 
by the author relating to his collection 
and to the ethnology of Umbria. 


Boas (F.) The relations between the vari- 
ability of organisms and that of their 
constituent elements. (Science, N. Y., 
1g02, N. S., XV, 1-5.) General discus- 
sion, The author concludes that ‘‘ the 
problem of variability may be treated 
by a study of the variability and of the 
correlations of the constituent elements 
of organisms. The study of physiolog- 
ical and pathological variations that elu- 
cidate correlations will, therefore, be a 
most powerful factor in the discussion 
of the problem of variability.” This 
view is not far from that of Virchow, 
who looks for the clue for the problems 
of variability in the study of cellular 
variation. 


Cabibbe (G.) processo postglenoideo 
nei cranii di normali, alienati, criminali 
in rapporto a quello dei varii ordini di 
mammiferi. (Anat. Anz. Jena, Igor, 
Xx, 81-95.) Comparative study, with 
8 text-figures, of the post-glenoid pro- 
cess in man and other mammals. It is 
evidently, the author thinks, an anomaly 
of degenerative significance,— more 
common in criminals and the men- 
tally and physically abnormal; also more 
common in men than in women, and in 
adults than in the young. 


Daffner (F.) Anthropologische Beitrage 
zur Kenntnis der 


Gesichtsbildung. 


(Arch. f. Anthr., Brnschwg., 1901 

XXVII, 237-364.) Treats with consid. 
erable detail (and résumés of various in- 
vestigations) of the development and 
growth of the face in general and of ‘its 
various elements in particular,—frontal 
bone, malar bones, upper and lower 
jawbones, nasal bones, ear, etc.,—from 
birth onwards. Daffner agrees with 
Holl in thinking that the beauty and 
ugliness of the human face are condi- 
tioned in the first place by its bony 
parts. The soft parts may give a tem- 
porary beauty to an ugly countenance, 
which years or diseases soon destroy, 
The bony structure, on the other hand, 
may cause the face to retain its beauty, 
even in old age. ’ 


Dwight (T.) Os intercuneiforme tarsi, 


Os paracuneiforme tarsi, Calcaneus sec- 
undarius. (Anat. Anz., Jena, 1902, xx, 
465-472.) Treats, with 3 text-figures, 
of certain peculiarities of the bony struc- 
ture of the foot. The intercuneiform 
and paracuneiform bones are thought 
to be new, also the other peculiarity 
noted, 


Fischer (E.) Zur Kenntnis des Primor- 


dialcraniums der Affen. (Ibid., 410- 
417.) Gives results of study of an 
embryonal skull of a Cercopithecus cyno- 
molgus, with comparison of human em- 
bryonal skull. Dr Fisher agrees with 
Schwalbe in holding that the protype 
of ape and man had a broad interorbital 
septum. 


Galton (F.) The possible improvement 


of the human breed under existing con- 
ditions of law and sentiment. (Pop. 
Sci. Mo., N. Y., 1902, LX, 218-233.) 
Among the topics briefly discussed are : 
Human variety, distribution of qualities 
in a nation, comparison of the normal 
classes with those of Mr Booth, worth 
of children, descent of qualities in a 
population (the standard scheme of de- 
scent is given on page 224), economy of 
effort, marriage of like to like, diplomas, 
correlation between promise in youth 
and subsequent performance (this has 
never been properly investigated), aug- 
mentation of favored stock, profit and 
loss, existing activities, prospects. The 
author holds, among other things, that 
‘‘the brains of the nation lie in the 
higher of our classes. If such people 
as would be classed w or xX could be 
distinguished as children and procur- 
able by money in order to be reared as 
Englishmen, it would be a cheap bar- 
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Galton— Continued. 

gain for the nation to buy them at the 
rate of many hundred or some thousands 
of pounds per head.”—Farr’s estimate 
of the value of an Essex laborer’s baby 
was £5; Galton estimates the value of 
his x-class baby as thousands of pounds, 
Again: ‘‘ The great gain that England 
received through the immigration of the 
Huguenots would be insignificant to 
what she would derive from an annual 
addition of a few hundred children of 
the classes W and x.”’ But such argu- 
ments are not as valid as they seem. 
The segregation of habitual criminals 
and the denial to them of opportunities 
for reproduction are favored by Galton. 
Marriage-diplomas, and social pressure 
to make the best marry the best, the 
increase of voluntary and public activi- 
ties to such end, etc., are also advo- 
cated. See also Mature, London, 1go1, 
LXIV, 659-665. 


Gaudry (A.) Sur la similitude des dents 
de homme et de quelques animaux. 
(Anthropologie, Paris, Ig0I, XII, 513- 
525.) Continued from x1, 93-102. Dis- 
cusses, with 18 text-figures, the dental 
peculiarities of several species of anth- 
ropoids in relation to those of the lower 
and higher races of man. The author 
believes that ‘‘in their dentition the 
anthropomorphic apes differ less from 
the quadrupeds of the dawn of the terti- 
ary era than they do from other animals 
of the present time.” Moreover, we 
‘‘must admit that we do not yet know 
whence have come the animals nearest 
to man.” 


Giglioli (E. H.) Materiali per lo studio 
della ‘‘ Eta della pietra” dai tempi 
preistorici all’epoca attuale ‘ec e 
sviluppo della mia collezione}. (Arch. 
p. l’Antrop., Firenze, 1901, XXXI, I9- 
264.) In this elaborate descriptive ar- 
ticle, with 57 text-figures of specimens, 
Dr Giglioli gives an account (according 
to geographical divisions) of his valua- 
ble collection illustrating the Stone age 
from prehistoric times down to the 
present day. The nucleus of the Gig- 
lioli collections was some weapons, 
etc., from the Kweiying of Formosa, 
given the author while a student under 
Huxley in London in 1863, but the 
special collection now under considera- 
tion was begun in 1883. Europe is 
represented chiefly by prehistoric im- 
plements and by a series of modern 
stone implements still in use. Asia is 
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fairly well represented considering the 
general scarcity of Asiatic lithic imple- 
ments in museums. From Africa there 
are nearly 1,000 specimens. The chief 
part of the article is devoted to Austral- 
asia (Australia, Tasmania, Micronesia, 
Melanesia, Papuasia, Polynesia) and 
America, the former taking up pages 
41-143 and the latter pages 143-262. 
The part of the collection relating to 
America is particularly rich and im- 
portant. 


Des caractéres de 1]’évolu- 
tion et de la régression des sociétés. 
(Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’Anthr, de 
Paris, IgOI, V® S., II, 541-558.) Gen- 
eral discussion of the progressive and 
regressive characters of human socie- 
ties. Among the topics treated are: 
Definition of evolution, primitive peo- 
ples, the physical mz/iew, the social 
milieu, subjective tyrannies, survivals, 
miseoneism. According to the author: 
When man is content to adapt himself 
to his environment, he stagnates ; when 
he adapts his environment to his needs 
he is perfectible. The less he is a slave 
of his environment and the more he is 
able to transform it, the more advanced 
is man in evolution. The history of 
human progress is the study of the 
transformations of the physical and the 
social environments. The degree of 
civilization may be measured by the 
independence enjoyed by woman and 
the respect which she inspires. Evo- 
lution means the predominance of ob- 
jective over subjective conceptions, 
Ancient culture was stratified, modern 
civilization is fluid. Altogether, evo- 
lution is in proportion to man’s ability 
to transform his intellectual, moral, and 
social mz/teu as well as his physical. 


Chemische Untersuchung 
von Bernstein-Perlen aus alten Tempel- 
Ruinen Babyloniens und aus Grabern 
Italiens, sowie Verfahren zur Bestim- 
mung der Bernsteinsdure im Bernstein. 
(Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., rgor, 
400-403.) Gives the results of the 
chemical examination of two amber 
beads from Nippur, one also from 
Poggio alla Guardia (Vetulonia) in 
Etruria and another from the necropo- 
lis of Novilara near Pesaro (Pisaurum) 
in Umbria, together with the nature of 
the process employed. The results of 
the examination of ten other beads and 
articles of amber from various parts of 
Italy, received some time previously, 
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Helm— Continued. 


are also given. The Babylonian beads 
seem to be of succinite or real amber, 
likewise also those from Italy. 


Herman(O.) Die Fangigkeit der Fisch- 
zaune und Fischreusen. (Mitth. d. 
anthrop. Ges. in Wien, IgOI, XXXI, 
38-51.) Discusses, with 23 text-fig- 
ures, the form and construction of fish- 
traps, fish-weirs, etc., with respect to 
their catching power and the way the 
fish come in to be kept prisoners. The 
most primitive fish-weir, the author 
thinks, is the rdczvejsze of the Mag- 
yars (used also by the Roumanians). 
Catching fish by means of weirs or 
wickerwork apparatus belongs to the 
earliest period,—more primitive are the 
methods of catching fish by means of 
the human body and its members 
(‘‘ driving fish,” e. g., as practised by 
the women even now in parts of Hun- 
gary). Another interesting fish-trap is 
the Russian zadojka. The Chinese 
fish-traps have some peculiarities of 
their own, while the Japanese ye77 is 
very complicated as compared with 
some of the others. 


Holl (M.) Mozart’s Ohr. Eine anatom- 
ische Studie. (Ibid., 1-12.) In this 
article, with 3 text-figures, the author 
discusses the ear of Mozart, which, 
from the water-painting in the Mozart 
Museum at Salzburg, has been recog- 
nized as ‘‘ unusual.” The conclusion 
reached is that ‘‘there is here no ques- 
tion of a malformation or of a lower 
development of the ear, but of a varie- 
tal formation, an individual variation 
of the concha, which special peculiarity 
of form, instead of being termed ‘ defi- 
cient concha,’ might be called ‘ the Mo- 
zart ear.’’’ This peculiarity seems to 
have been present in the left ear only 
of both father and son. 


Hrdlicka (A.) New instances of com- 
plete division of the malar bone, with 
notes on incomplete division. (Amer. 
Nat., Boston, 1902, XXXVI, 273-294.) 
After historical introduction the author 
gives details of seven cases (one in an 
adult white woman, one in an adult 
ancient Peruvian man) of complete 
malar division. On pages 290-291 are 
tables giving the frequency of partial 
malar division in skulls of various races 
(chiefly Amerindian) examined by Dr 
Hrdlitka. It would appear that par- 
tial malar division is much more com- 
mon with Indians than with whites in 
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America, and with them somewhat 
more common in men, and most fre. 
quent of allin children. The Peruvi- 
ans and the southern Utah Cliff 
Dwellers exhibit this peculiarity the 
most,—it did not occur in any of twenty 
Australian and Polynesian skulls ex- 
amined, In mammals below man ma- 
lar incisures are very rare. The paper 
is accompanied by 15 text-figures. 


Keasbey (L. M.) The descent of man, 


(Pop. Sci. Mo., N. Y., 1902, Lx, 365- 
376.) General discussion of the physi- 
cal and psychical characteristics of the 
human prototype,—the superiority of 
the human being ‘‘ consisted in the ac- 
quisition of qualities and the occupation 
of an environment which enabled him 
to widen the range of his food-choice.” 
The author holds that ‘‘ the prototype 
was differentiated from the apes in 
Indo- Malaysia, during the pliocene pe- 
riod, and arrived in remote regions of 
the earth before the prehistoric epoch,” 
—the dispersion of the human race be- 
ing coincident with the Ice age. The 
lines of probable migration are also 
pointed out. Professor Keasbey thinks 
that ‘‘ there is archeological and ethno- 
logical evidence to show that primeval 
men migrated originally along the lines 
laid down by the climate and topog- 
raphy of the glacial periods,”—there 
were at least three of them. 


Kjellén (R.) Om maritim anpassning. 


(Ymer, Stockholm, Igor, XXI, 417-426.) 
A general discussion of ‘‘ maritime ap- 
titudes,” based upon Professor H. H. 
von Schwerin’s Om kustu olks olika sjé- 
dughghet inthe Luna’s Univ. Arsskrift 
for 1900, The unequal aptitudes for 
the sea of various coast-peoples are 
pointed out, together with differences 
within the same race. Natural environ- 
ment and racial disposition are dis- 
cussed. The most anti-pelagic people 
of the world are said to be the Alfurus 
of Buru and Celebes, who are forbidden 
on pain of death to approach the sea so 
near as to hear the roar of the waves. 
The Hovas of Madagascar are not fond 
of the sea like their kinsmen of the 
Pacific. The Krumen of western Africa 
have learned the art, their ancestors 
having been inland negroes. The Atol- 
ians differed from the Ionians of old 
Greece. 


Kraus (A.) Museo Etnografico-psico- 


logico-musicale Kraus in Firenze. 
(Arch. per l’Antrop., Firenze, 1901, 
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Kraus—Continued, 

XXXI, 271-297.) Brief account of the 
Kraus Ethnographic - Psychological- 
Musical Museum in Florence with a 
catalogue of musical instruments and 
appliances (now more than 1000) in the 
collection. Asia is represented by 118, 
Australasia and Polynesia by 21, Africa 
by 32, Europe by 870, and America by 
26 specimens. The Kraus collection 
has already been of great service to 
students of the history of music. 


Krause (E.) Zur Frage von der Rot- 
firbung vorgeschichtlicher Skelett- 
knochen. (Globus, Brnschwg., Igor, 
LXXX, 361-367.) Interesting discus- 
sion, with bibliographic references, of 
the coloration (red) naturally or arti- 
ficially of the bones of prehistoric skele- 
tons. The coloration in the finds at 
Briinn, des Hautaux, Mas-d’ Azil, Ag- 
nani and Klein-Cernosek appear to in- 
dicate intentional reddening, in the last 
two cases with cinnabar, This paper 
should be read in connection with Dr 
Hrdlitka’s study of red coloration in 
the American Anthropologist (1901, N. 
S., III, 714-725). 

Kretschmer (P.) Das Marchen von 
Blaubart. (Mitth. d. anthrop. Ges. in 
Wien, Ig01, XXXI, 62-70.) Discusses 
the French, and Sicilian versions in 
particular, the relations of the Blue- 
beard AZaérchen to demonology and folk- 
song,etc. The Styrian folk-song, ‘‘ Es 
war einmal ein Rittersmann,” with 
the children’s song based upon the 
same theme, ‘‘ Lieb Anna sasz auf 
einem Stein,”—in Swabia it appears as 
‘‘Bertha and the Robber,”—are referred 
to, and the resemblances of this wide- 
spread European ballad to the Blue- 
beard tale indicated. Like many of 
the versions of the ballad, the Perrault 
Bluebeard tale has originated ‘* through 
the contamination of two different stor- 
ies,—a myth of the demon of the lower 
world, and a tale of murder living in 
folk-song and folktale.” No such par- 
ticular individual as Gilles de Retz is 
commemorated. The author agrees 
with Hofmann as to the meaning of the 
term ‘‘ Bluebeard,” and notes that an 
East Prussian story makes it ‘‘ Green- 
beard.” 

Lacassagne (A.) La médecine d’autre- 
fois et le médecin au xx® siécle. (Rev. 
Scientif., Paris, 1901, 4° S., XVII, 193- 
204.) This study of medicine and the 
physician past and present includes a 


brief sketch of their character from 
ancient Egypt to the present. 


Lejeune (C.) La représentation sexuelle 
en religion, art et pédagogie. (Bull. et 
Mem. Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, IgoI, 
ve s., 11, 465-481.) The author dis- 
cusses (with 3 text-figures) the uni- 
versality of the phallic cult and its 
ramifications, its heirlooms to early 
Christianity, its symbols, etc. The pen- 
dant of the phallus, the author thinks, 
is the triangle (symbolic of the pubic 
region of the female), and in the Zingam 
both are united. In India the triangle 
is also the symbol of the trinity. The 
cross, too, M. Lejeune would derive 
from the reverse aspect of the human 
figure. Passing to the consideration 
of sex and the nude in art, the author 
treats in general terms the ancient and 
Christian ideas on these subjects, noting 
that while in the East religion has 
gained from the contemplation of the 
sex - beautiful, in the Occident it has 
lost not a little. The remaining part 
of the paper discusses the question of 
imparting a proper knowledge of sex 
and generation to the young, a pro- 
cedure of which M. Lejeune is heartily 
in favor. 


Lesshaft (P.) Das Handgelenk des Men- 
schen. (Anat. Anz., Jena, I901, XxX, 
320-340.) General discussion, with re- 
view of literature of the subject. 


Lewy (H.) Das Vogelnest im Aberglau- 
ben. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, 
Berlin, 1901, X1, 462-463.) Traces the 
popular superstition (letting the mother- 
bird fly away) in connection with the 
finding of a bird’s nest to the Biblical 
admonition in Deut. xxu, 6. 


Lombroso (C.) La puberté chez les: 
hommes de génie. (Rev. d. Psych. 
Clin, and Therap., Paris, Vv, 355- 
367.) After briefly discussing some 
geniuses (who seem to have had no fav- 
oring circumstances) Lombroso treats of 
emotion during puberty, beauty, pu- 
berty, tardy emotions, etc. His theory 
is that the factor determining the real 
efficacy and specialty of genius is ‘‘a 
strong emotion at the time of puberty.” 
This orients and establishes the indivi- 
dual as a genius. Beauty and love, 
religion, etc., may be this inspirer and 
shepherd of the mind. 


Lugaro (E.) Una definizione obiettiva 
dei fenomeni psichici. (Arch. p. I’ 
Antrop., Firenze, 1901, XXXI, 50I- 
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524.) The author concludes that ‘‘ the 
psychic processes consist of dynamic 
adaptations obtained by means of the 
systematic co-ordination of internal pro- 
cesses which correspond symbolically to 
external reality, to the needs and dan- 
gers of the organism, to the reactions 
of which it is capable.” 


von Luschan (F.) Schadel aus Guate- 
mala, Massai-Land und Neu-Britan- 
nien, (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 
1g01, 285.) Dr von Luschan exhibited 
to the Society a deformed skull from 
Guatemala with an index of 123, a not- 
ably capacious (2000 ccm.) Masai skull, 
and a skull from New Britain with un- 
usually large pre-nasal fossa. 


Magnanimi (R.) Sulla superficie del 
corpo umano, (Atti d. Soc. Rom, di 
Antr., [1902], VII, 114-120.) In 
this article, with 3 tables of measure- 
ments, the author discusses the calcula- 
tion of the superficies of the human 
body, its relation to stature, weight, 
age, and sex. The previous work of 
Meeh, Fubini and Ronchi, Miwa and 
Stoeltzner is referred to briefly. The 
subjects studied were pupils of the 
Royal Naval Academy at Leghorn (13- 
20 years of age) and of the Military 
School at Milan (11-19 years). Dr 
Magnanimi uses a special formula of 
his own and compares the results with 
those obtained by the Miwa-Stoeltzner 
process. 


Mayet (L.) Ueber Hypertrichosis lumbo- 


sacralis und ihre Auffassung als ein 


Stigma (Merkmal) von Entartung. 
(Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., Igo!, 
426-430.) Discusses, with 1 text-fig- 


ure and a bibliography of 50 titles, 
lumbo-sacral hypertrichosis as a ‘*‘ de- 
generative stigma.”’ The special case 
cited by the author is that of a woman 
in Lyons, France, who was undoubt- 
edly a degenerate. Hypertrichosis 
lumbo-sacralis is to be regarded as ‘‘an 
anatomical degenerative stigma.”’ 


de Mortillet (P.) Liste des publications 
de Gabriel de Mortillet. (Bull. et 
Mém. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, Igo1, 
ve s, 1, 448-468.) Chronological bib- 
liography 1845-1898. Contains some 
400 items, books, articles, reviews, etc. 


von Negelein (J.) Das Pferd im See- 
lenglauben und Totenkult. (Ztschr. d. 
Ver. f. Volkskunde, Berlin, 1go1, XI, 
406-420.) First part of an essay on 
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the horse in soul-lore and the cult of 
the dead. Among the topics consid. 
ered are: The horse as a religious sac- 
rifice, the relation of the horse to 
spirit- phenomena, the horse as an 
omen-animal, the headless horse, the 
horse as messenger and carrier to the 
other world, the white horse and death- 
steed, the storm-steeds, the devil-horse, 
In many respects the Semitic ostrich 
corresponds to the Aryan horse. The 
article is well- provided with biblio- 
graphical references. 


Netri(F.) Identificazione dei recidivi, 
Sistemo dattiloscopico. (Atti d. Soc, 
Rom. di Antr., 1g01 [1902], vill, 121- 
123.) Résumés Dr Quesada’s recent 
report on the identification of recidivists 
(Buenos Aires, 1901), advocating the 
finger-print method. 


Notes and queries on totemism. (Folk- 
Lore, Lond., Ig01, XII, 385-393.) A 
questionnaire with 29 rubrics. The 
introduction defines and describes to- 
temism generally. 


Nuttall (G. H. F.) The new biological 
test for blood in relation to zodlogical 
classification. (Proc. Roy. Soc., Lond., 
LXIX, 150-153.) In the experiments 
of the author, ‘‘ the only bloods which 
gave a reaction similar to that of human 
bloods have been the bloods of differ- 
ent species of monkeys,”—the reaction 
is different only in degree, monkey 
blood giving a feebler reaction than 
human blood with the anti-serum for 
human blood. In the case of the New 
World monkeys the reaction is less 
marked than with the Old World mon- 
keys ; the Hapalidz reacted least of all 
(18 species were tested). Dr Nuttall 
thinks it may be possible to ‘‘ determine 
chemical differences in the blood of the 
various races of man,” so that we will 
no longer need to depend solely upon 
morphological characters for the differ- 
entiation of species. 


Nystrém(A.) Ueber die Formenveran- 
derungen des menschlichen Schidels 
und deren Ursachen. Ein Beitrag zur 
Rassenlehre. (Arch. f. Anthr., 
Brnschwg., 1901, XXVII, 317-336.) 
This second part of Dr Nystrém’s es- 
say, with 22 text-illustrations, treats 
ethnographically of the dependence of 
bodily position upon professions and 
means of transport at the various stadia 
of human culture, the influence of do- 

mestic animals, etc. Upright and bent- 
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Nystrom— Continued. 
over positions at work must exercise 
some influence upon the form of the 
skull,— primitive man on his knees ar- 
row-making, the kneeling or squatting 
ironsmith of central Africa, the ancient 
Egyptian at the plow, the negress of 
Guinea grinding maize, the jinriksha- 
man of Japan, the Berber and his fam- 
ily en voyage, the Kurdisch horseman, 
the Assyrian king in his chariot with 
convoy following, the Lapp in his sled, 
the innumerable workmen of today at 
their machines, are made to furnish 
evidence for the author’s theory of the 
production of dolichocephaly and bra- 
chycephaly by bodily position and 
exertion of the neck-muscles. Dr 
Nystrém sees a connection between the 
use of means of transport (horses, sleds, 
etc.) and brachycephaly, citing as ex- 
amples certain Mongols, the Lapps, 
etc., but meets difficulty when he comes 
to the Chinese and the Eskimo. Some 
of the brachycephaly of eastern Europe 
ancient and modern he attributes to 
wide-spread use of the horse, sleds, car- 
riages, etc. Artificial deformations 
have, of course, counted for something. 


Paul-Boncour (G.) Etude des modifi- 
cations squelettiques consécutives a 
l’hémiplégie infantile. (Bull. et Mém. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1901, V® s., 
Il, 332-395.) This second section 
treats of the humerus (chiefly), radius, 
and cubitus. The diseased humerus is 
slenderer, more rounded (anterior edge 
less prominent), with less voluminous 
rugosities, narrower and shallower ole- 
cranian cavity, less torsion, etc. De- 
tails of the condition of the humeri 
studied are given. The olecranic per- 
foration is due to mechanical causes. 


Pearson (K.) On the inheritance of the 
mental charactersin man. (Proc. Roy. 
Soc., Lond., LXIx, 153-156.) As the 
result of very elaborate observations of 
physical characters in upwards of 1100 
families (father, mother, son, daughter) 
and 1000 pairs of brothers, Professor 
Pearson concludes that ‘‘the mental 
characters in man are inherited in pre- 
cisely the same manner as the physi- 
cal,” and ‘‘our mental and moral 
nature is, quite as much as our physical 
nature, the outcome of hereditary 
factors.” See also Beeton (M.) 


Pigorini (L.) Museo Preistorico ed Et- 
nografico di Roma. (Arch. p.1’Antr., 
Firenze, 1901, XXXI, 313-317.) Brief 


Regalia (E.) 


account of the origin and present con- 
dition of the Prehistoric Ethnographic 
Museum at Rome, founded by the au- 
thor in 1875. In arrangement the eth- 
nographic collections of the Museum 
precede the palethnological (those of 
Italy first, then other countries), The 
ethnographic material is arranged geo- 
graphically. 


Placzek (S.) Die Skelet-Entwickelung 


der Idioten. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. 
Anthr., 1901, 335-345.) Treats, with 
12 text-figures (from Réntgen pictures), 
of the skeletal development of idiots, 
with particular reference to the hand, 
The subjects number 10, of whom 
the majority were ca. seven years old. 
As the result of his careful investiga- 
tions the author concludes: That in 
idiots with incomplete growth in height, 
no arrest of the bony ‘‘ anlage” exists, 
but rather a quickerdevelopment. Idi- 
ocy proper is to be distinguished sharply 
from cretinism. In the discussion on 
this paper Professor Rudolf Virchow 
took occasion to say that he had never 
maintained that cretinism was due to 
premature synostosis of the cranial 
bones; what he had maintained was 
that the peculiar ‘‘ cretin face” was due 
to a shortening of the basis of the skull, 
induced by premature synostosis. 


Il Museo Nazionale d’ 
Antropologia in Firenze. (Arch. p. I’ 
Antrop., Firenze, 1901, XXXI, 9-18.) 
The National Anthropological Museum 
in Florence was founded in 1869, the 
first in Italy. The catalogue of ana- 
tomical material now numbers 4,416 
and that of the ethnological 8,014 speci- 
mens. Among the more important ana- 
tomical collections are those of Etruscan 
and Papuan crania; the Mazzei group 
of Peruvian skulls; Sommier’s collec- 
tion of Ostiak and Samoyed crania ; 
and Parkinson’s collection of 179 New 
Britain skulls. Of the ethnological the 
following deserve particular mention : 
The collection of Capt. Cook (studied 
by Giglioli); the Beccari-d’Albertis- 
Podenzania collection from New Guin- 
ea; the Piaggia collection of weapons 
and ornaments from the upper Nile 
region; the Siberian collection of Som- 
mier; the Modigliani collection from 
Nias; the Loria Turkoman collection; 
the de Laugier collection from Arabia; 
the Mazzei Peruvian collection; the 
Gastaldi collection from Abyssinia; the 
Pozzi-Bruni Mexican collection; the del 
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Furia collection from the Gran Chaco; 
the Scheidel collection from Australasia, 
Melanesia, Polynesia; the Seton-Karr 
collection from the Wadi-el-Sheik, etc. 
The list given on page 17 of Italian and 
foreign scientific men who have vis- 
ited the Museum or taken advantage of 
its collections for their investigations, 
shows to what good use it has been put. 
The ‘‘ Indian Museum ” has, since 1891, 
been under the control of the National 
Anthropological Museum. 


Collezione osteologica di E. Re- 
galia in Firenze. (Ibid., 265-270.) 
The Regalia osteological collection in 
Florence consists of the skeletons of 
terrestrial vertebrates, mammals, birds, 
reptiles, and amphibians, and is the best 
of its kind in Italy, both as to manner 
of preparation and number of speci- 
mens. Many distinguished naturalists 
have consulted it for their studies. It 
is the result of more than 18 years of 
labor and sacrifice on the part of Dr 
Regalia. It is a museum for the study 
of quaternary fauna and of great value 
to the palethnologist. 


Regnault (F.) La femme a deux nez et 
le polyzoisme tératologique. (Bull. et 
Mem. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, Igor, 
Ve S., Il, 333-337-) Brief account of a 
woman (otherwise normal, intelligent, 
aged 52 at death) with two noses,—the 
skull is in the Montpellier Museum. 
The case is ‘‘a rhinodym variety of a 
splanchnodym monster.” These mon- 
sters arise from the more or less com- 
plete merging of two embryos,—two 
primitive individuals fuse and form one, 
Although having but one brain this 
monster originated from two embryos. 
Teratology has evidently something to 
say to the spiritistic philosophers about 
the unity of the ego. The paper has 3 
text-figures. 


Action du condyle et du muscle 
temporal sur endocrane. (Ibid., 398- 
400.) Treats, with 1 text-figure (cra- 
nium of hydrocephalous infant), of the 
effects of contact of the condyle and the 
temporal muscle with the skull,—the 
increased elevation of the glenoid fossa 
in the interior of the skull, the increased 
prominence of the temporal fossa by 
reason of internal pressure, etc. 


Fémur: empreinte iliaque et angle 
du col. (Ibid., 377-381.) Treats, 


with 2 text-figures, of the iliac imprint 
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of the femur (extent, form, edges, ele- 
vation, degree, mechanism of forma- 
tion, etc.) and the angle of the neck of 
the femur (normal and pathological), 
The angle of the femoral neck dimin- 
ishes during growth, but is the same in 
adult and old age. 


Karl Weinhold. 
dachtnisrede. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volks- 
kunde, Berlin, 1901, XI, 353-376.) 
Memorial address on Professor Karl 
Weinhold before the Berlin Verein fiir 
Volkskunde, October 25, At 
pages 364-376 is given a chronological 
list of Weinhold’s publications, 1843- 
1g0I, including book-reviews, etc. 


Showerman (G.) The great mother of 


the gods. (Bull. Univ. Wisc., Madi- 
son, Igol, Phil.-Lit. ser., 1, No. 3, 1- 
110.) In this interesting and valuable 
essay the author summarizes, with 4 
plates and 2 text-figures, our knowledge 
of the ‘‘ great mother” and her cult 
from its beginnings in ancient Asia to 
its eclipse with the Roman empire. 
The religious, artistic, and literary as- 
pects of the subject are all considered. 


Simons (Sarah E.) Social assimilation, 


(Amer. J. Sociol., Chicago, Igor, vn, 
53-79, 234-274.) These second and 
third sections treat of assimilation in 
the ancient world (Egypt, Greece, 
Rome), in the Middle Ages in Europe, 
and in modern times in Russia. 


Sokeland (H.) On ancient desemers or 


steelyards. (Ann. Rep. Smithson. Inst. 
1900, Wash., 1901, 551-564.) This 
article, with 22 text-figures, is trans- 
lated from the Verhandlungen der Ber- 
liner Gesellschaft ftir Anthropologie for 
1900. Treats of the steelyard among 
the ancient Egyptians, Romans, Hin- 
dus and other Asiatic peoples, Ger- 
mans, etc. 


Szawlowski (J.) Ueber einige seltene 


Variationen an der Wirbelsdule beim 
Menschen. (Anat. Anz., Jena, 1901, 
XX, 305-320.) Treats, with 6 text-fig- 
ures, of articulating rib-rudiments on 
the fourth cervical vertebra, transverse 
foramina in the fifth lumbar vertebra 
and the first sacral vertebra, a peculiar 
process on the anterior surface of the 
first coccygeal vertebra. 


Teumin (Sara.) Topographisch-anthro- 


pometrische Untersuchung iiber die 
Proportionsverhiltnisse des weiblichen 
Korpers, (Arch. f. Anthr., Brnschwg. 
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Ig0I, XXVII, 379-432.) In this extensive 
article Dr Teumin gives the results of the 
measurements (45 items) of 100 women 
students of the University of Ziirich,— 
Jewish 47 (Little Russian 31, Polish 16), 
Russian 32 (Little Russian 4, Great 
Russian 20), Polish 14, Lithuanian 3, 
German 3, Armenian 1,—taken in the 
summer and fall of 1899. The num- 
bers concerned are too small to allow 
of dogmatic conclusions, but some in- 
teresting differences appear to be in- 
dicated. 


Thompson (A. H.) The cultural sig- 
nificance of primitive implements and 
weapons. (Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 
1902, XXIV, 37-43.) This first part of 
Dr Thompson’s paper deals with ‘‘ the 
gifts of nature.” From the vegetal 
kingdom came ‘‘ limbs, fruits, etc., of 
trees, which might be crudely employed 
as tools and weapons without modifica- 
tion,” the result of prehuman arboreal 
life. Thus arose the club, the throw- 
ing-stick, the boomerang, and like 
weapons and implements. From the 
mineral kingdom came stones of vari- 
ous forms and densities ready to the 
hand, the flint chip, etc., whence the 
hammer, the knife, the arrowhead. 
The animal world provided bones, 
teeth, horn, shell, etc., from which 
valuable weapons and implements were 
made. 


del Torto (O.) Trasferti e raccordi 
psichici. (Arch, p. l’Antrop., Firenze, 
Ig0I, XXXI, 479-500.) General dis- 
cussion of thought-transference and al- 
lied subjects. ‘The author reports some 
of his own experiments. 


Variot (G.) L’élevage des enfants atro- 
phiques par l'emploi méthodique du 
lait stérilisé. (Rev. Scientif., Paris, 
Ig0I, 4° S., XVII, 225-235.) Gives 
curves for growth in weight of several 
atrophic infants fed on sterilized milk. 
These figures prove the ability of such 
children to gain the whole or a greater 
part of the normal weight when well 
and properly fed. 


Voss (A.) Nachahmungen von Metall- 


Gefassen in der prihistorischen Ke- 
ramik. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 
Ig0I, 277-284.) Discusses, with 11 
text-figures, the imitation of metal ves- 
sels in the prehistoric pottery of central 
Europe. Among the examples cited 
are the imitation of a ‘‘ beak-vessel”’ in 


clay from the cemetery of Molinazzo- 
Arbedo in Tessino, a bird-head handled 
cup from Weisenacker in Bavaria, a 
bronze-pail imitated by clay vessel from 
Forhde in West Havelland, a flat vessel 
from Brandenburg, a vessel of unusual 
form from Buchheim in southern Ba- 
varia. 

Wake (C.S.) The beard as a test for 
classification of races. (Amer. Antiq., 
Chicago, Ig0I, XXIV, 43-45.) A trans- 
lation of pages 74-77 of Wake’s article 
La barbe considérée comme caractére de 
races, published in the Revue d’ An- 
thropologie, Paris, 1880, 2° S.,1II, 34-77. 

Waldeyer (A.) Schidelstativ. (Verh. 
d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1901, 267.) 
Brief account of a stand for skulls de- 
vised by Dr Seifert of the Anatomical 
Institute. 

Weinberg (R. D.) Novyéishie ous- 
pyéchi k’ ovdasti antropologii kostnoi 
sistemy. (Russk. Antrop. Zhur., 
Moskva, 1gol, II, NO. 2, 92-125.) 
This elaborate résumé of recent studies 
of the osseous system of the human 
body is illustrated with 3 text-figures, 
and the accompanying bibliography 
(pages I11-125), which (with a few ex- 
ceptions) relates to I8g99-19g00, em- 
braces 315 titles in all European 
languages. 

Wilson (T.) Classification des pointes 
de fléches, des points de lances et des 
couteaux en pierre. (Anthropologie, 
Paris, Ig01, XII, 568-594.) This arti- 
cle, illustrated with 15 plates, classifies 
arrowheads, lance-points, and stone 
knives under four large divisions (based 
upon the general form) with many sub- 
divisions or classes. The four chief 
forms are the leaf-shaped, the triangu- 
lar, the pedunculated, and the aber- 
rant. This paper is based upon the 
more extended study by Dr Wilson 
in the AHeport of the U. S. National 
Museum for 1897. 


EUROPE 


Addy (S.O.) Garland day at Castleton. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond., tgot, XU, 394- 
430.) A somewhat detailed account, 
with 4 plates, of the ceremony of *‘ gar- 
land day” at the village of Castleton, 
in the High Peak of Derbyshire. Mor- 
ris-dancers with a king and a queen 
(man dressed in woman's clothes) per- 
ambulate the village to music, after 
which the garlands are raised to the top 
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of the church tower and fixed upon the 
pinnacles. The tune to which the pro- 
cession moves is given with notes on 
the air known as ‘‘ Rowty Tow,” and 
some of the words sung to it. The 
ceremony resembles that of the ‘* grass 
king” in some parts of Germany. The 
introduction (pages 395-407) treats of 
the folklore of Castleton in general. 


Adler (M.) Zwei Volkslieder aus dem 
Geiselthal bei Merseburg. (Ztschr. d. 
Ver. f. Volkskunde, Berlin, Igor, XI, 
459-461.) Texts of two folk-songs, one 
of which seems historically based upon 
the suicide of an unfortunate girl some 
30 years ago. The author considers it 
‘*an example of how folk-songs origi- 
nate, live on, and, by their continuance, 
preserve the knowledge of events unre- 
membered by official documents.” 


Amalfi (G.) Novelluzze raccolte in Te- 
giano, Prov. di Salerno. (Arch. p. 1. 
Stud. d. Trad. Pop., Palermo-Torino, 
IgO0I, XX, 156-164, 300-311.) Nos. 
XIII-XX111 of folktales from Tegiano, 
with comparative bibliographical ref- 
erences. 


Ammon (O.) Tipi di razza pura in popo- 
lazioni miste. (Arch. p. 1l’Antrop., 
Firenze, 1901, XXXI, 377-380.) Brief 
discussion of the fate of pure race types 
in mixed populations, with special ref- 
erence to Baden. The physical char- 
acters of race are transmitted in such a 
way that all possible theoretical combi- 
nations occur,—heredity tends to mix 
distinct characters (dark éyes and blond 
hair, e. g.). The more characters we 
consider the less pure types do we find. 
Very rare is the combination of 5 char- 
acters of the so-called Teutonic type 
(blue eyes, blond hair, white skin, tall 
stature, mesocephaly)—only 1.45% in 
Baden. The consideration of other 
characters would lower still more the 
percentage. The number of individu- 
als possessing the original characters, 
when the mixture is complete, can 
never sink below a certain limit since 
such individuals are always reproduced 
by new combinations. Alleged typi- 
cally pure racial specimens may thus 
be nothing more than accidental com- 
binations. Individuals of ‘‘ pure race” 
may exist no more than peoples of 
‘* pure race.” 


Von. dem deutschen Grenz- 
posten Lusé’'rn im walschen Siidtirol. 
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(Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, Berlin, 
IgOI, XI, 443-452.) Continued from 
previous number. Contains 66 items 
(dialect text and literary German rend. 
ering) of folk-beliefs, customs and say- 
ings concerning birth and_ baptism, 
childhood, youth and love, courting and 
marriage. 


Spigolature poetiche 
Veronesi. (Arch. p. 1. Stud. d. Trad. 
Pop., Palermo-Torino, 1901, XX, 195- 
201.) These *‘ poetical gleanings” con- 
sist of some 25 brief folk-poems ona 
variety of topics, from divers parts of 
the region of Verona (from Pacengo 
chiefly). Some prayers and lullabies 
are included. A number of the verses 
are satirical. 


Filastrocche popolari Veronesi, 
(Ibid., 311-318.) Text of eight ‘‘ non- 
sense” poems from the region of Ver- 
ona, with some explanatory notes. 


Bellino (A.) Habitacao urbana. (Portu- 


galia, Porto, 1go1, 1, 613-618.) Brief 
account, with 11 text-figures, of remark- 
able urban dwellings in Braga and Gui- 
maraes. 


De I’ origine des brachy- 
céphales néolithiques de la France. (An- 
thropologie, Paris, 1901, XII, 541-549.) 
From the consideration of the seriation 
of the cephalic indices of the race of 
Petit-Morin Dr Bloch concludes that 
they exemplify not a mixed race of 
longheads and shortheads, but a dolicho- 
cephalic race in process of metamor- 
phosis into a brachycephalic, thereby 
giving rise to neolithic shortheads in 
France. The presence of the latter is 
due to anatomical variation and repre- 
sents no sudden inroad of brachyce- 
phalic tribes from abroad. The presence 
of the metopic suture ‘‘is a manifest 
proof of the gradual transformation of 
the primitive dolichocephalic type into 
a brachycephalic.” At Petit-Morin 
this had been already accomplished, 
but not at Baumes-Chaudes. The au- 
thor’s general thesis is that ‘* the neo- 
lithic brachycephals of France are the 
direct descendants, without intermix- 
ture, of the neolithic dolichocephals, 
which last are themselves the descend- 
ants of the paleolithic dolichocephals.” 
The discussion following this paper was 
rather against the author. 


Bolte (J.) Eine geistliche Auslegung des 


Kartenspiels. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volks- 
kunde, Berlin, 1901, XI, 376-406.) A 
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Bolte— Continued. 
well-documented account of the ‘‘spirit- 
ual interpretation ” of playing-cards,— 
the usual form is the tale of the excuse of 
a soldier found card-playing in church, 
—in the European folk-literature of the 


nineteenth century. ‘The tale is known 
from French, English, Swedish, Danish, 
Dutch, German, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, and Icelandic sources. The 
texts of the oldest German, the Portu- 
guese, and the Italian versions of the 
tale are given (pages 382-387). Pages 
387-405 treat of the spiritual explana- 
tions in folk-songs (*‘ number songs’’) 
of the card-numbers I-10 and the lists 
of sacred numbers I-12, in Europe, the 
Orient, etc. The texts and music of a 
number of the songs are given. In the 
versions of the soldier’s excuse the card- 
numbers appear as follows: Ace = one 
God, one belief, one baptism; deuce = 
Old and New Testament, body and soul, 
God and Christ. two natures of Christ, 
two thieves, virtue and vice, two sacra- 
ments, two tables of the law; trey = 
Trinity, the three days of Jonah in the 
whale’s belly, three Graces; four = the 
last things (death, judgment, hell, para- 
dise), the evangelists, the seasons, the 
four estates; five =the wise virgins, 
the wounds of Christ, the senses ; six = 
days of the creation, work-days, the 
petitions in the Lord’s Prayer, the pil- 
grimages of man; seven =the day of 
rest, the words of Christ on the cross, 
the Sacraments, the petitions in the 
Lord’s Prayer, the wonders of the 
world, the planets ; eight = the family 
of Noah, the benedictions of the ser- 
mon on the mount, the mountains of 
Calvary ; nine = the ungrateful lepers, 
the choirs of angels, the virgins who 
adored Christ, the Muses, the hours of 
Christ on the cross; ten = the tern com- 
mandments; Jacks = Judas (Jack of 
clubs or of spades) and the soldiers who 
maltreated Jesus; Queens = Queen of 
Sheba, Mary and the three women at 
the grave of Christ ; Kings = God, the 
sovereign, Herod, the three Kings at 
the cradle of Christ, the judges of 
Christ, the evangelists. Besides all 
this, the four colors signify the seasons, 
red and black the blood and passions of 
Christ, diamonds the place where the 
body of Christ was put (also the four 
corners of the church); spades the spear 
or the grave of Christ ; hearts the love 
of Christ, or the devotion of the church- 
goer; clover the union, zeal, and love 
of the three women who went to the 
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tomb, the cross, or the crown of thorns. 
The twelve card-pictures represent the 
months, the fifty-two cards the weeks, 
the 365 points the days of the year. 


Braga (T.) Sobre as estampas ou grav- 
uras dos livros populares. (Portugalia, 
Porto, Ig0I, I, 497-512.) This inter- 
esting account of prints and engravings 
in Portuguese popular literature is illus- 
trated with 46 text-figures. The Zvros 
de cordel correspond to the French 4id- 
liothegue bleue and the Spanish Phegos 
sueltos. By their contents very many 
of these brochures show their origin 
from the popular literature of medieval 
Europe,—reduced and distorted legends 
and stories of heathen heroes and Chris- 
tian saints, tales of adventure and 
shipwreck, accounts of monsters, 
calamities, etc., great natural phenom- 
ena, comical and facetious deeds and es- 
capades. The most picturesque thing 
about them is the illustrations, a neces- 
sary part of these little books. A good 
many of these pictures are pretty rude 
examples of Portuguese esthetics, both 
those going with verse and those with 
prose. Some of the flysheets had an 
immense circulation. When the old 
xylography is being superseded by zinco- 
graphy, illustration becomes accurate 
and spontaneous, natural and esthetic. 
So the future of illustration would seem 
to be the popularizing of photographs 
and esthetic ideas of the great masters. 
Thus it will still exercise a great sug- 
gestive rdle in the popular imagination. 
The illustrations for such works as the 
Historia do Prophetae Santo Rei David, 
Historia do Imperador Carlos Magno, 
the numerous .4 «fos, the Lunario Per- 
petuo (astrological almanacs), etc., re- 
produced by the author are curious and 
sometimes wonderful. Many literary 
works got into popular favor in this 
way—Don Quixote, Gil Blas, Paul and 
Virginia, Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver's 
Travels, Thousand and One Nights, 
besides native Portuguese books. The 
subject of Portuguese popular literature 
in general was treated by Braga at 
pages 448-498 of his former study O 
Povo portuguez nos seus Costumes, 
Crencas e Tradicdoes (Lisboa, 1885). 


Ein Idol vom thracischen 
Chersones. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. 
Anthr., 1901, 329-330.) This brief 
note (in English), with text-figure, de- 
scribes an idol in white marble from 
Kilia (Coela), representing ‘‘a grotesque 
human form,” with wings and some 
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other bird-like attributes. The author 
suggests it may be intended for the 
Palladium. 


Cameron (Mary L.) A survival of tree- 
worship. (Folk-Lore, Lond., Igo1, 
Xl, 455-456.) Brief account of the 
‘* Madonna in the oak,” at the edge of 
the forests of Mt Aimata, Tuscany. 
The church-authorities have been un- 
able to prevent the people adoring their 
tree. 


Capitan (L.) Gravures rupestres dans 
les Vosges. (Anthropologie, Paris, 
IgOI, XII, 539-540.) Brief account of 
the sculptures on the Pierre 4 Mulet in 
the Bois de Marey near Martigny-les- 
Bains, Department of the Vosges. Dr 
Capitan, who examined the rock quite 
recently, found more figures than those 
reported by Voulot. Among these are 
numerous crosses, two horseshoes (one 
of a Gallic type), pittings, etc., and 
many other curious signs, These in- 
scriptions are probably quite ancient. 
The author suggests comparison with 
the wasin (** property marks”) of the 
nomadic Arabs. They may have also 
a religious or fetishistic significance. 


— Sur les grands anneaux enpierre 
de l’époque néolithique. (Ibid., 556- 
557.) Brief discussion of the large 
flat stone rings of hard stone (jadeite, 
nephrite, etc.) found at Quibéron, Vol- 
ney, Tararou, etc. Dr Capitan com- 
pares them with similar rings of less 
size in use as priestly ornaments in 
Japan, farther India, Mexico. Their 
presence in Gaulish sepulchres inay 
have a religious significance. The 
breast-rings of the menhir- statues 
of the Aveyron may thus represent 
real stone rings of this kind and not 
rings of metal as some have supposed. 


Cauderlier (G.) Les causes de la dé- 
population de la France. (Bull. et 
Mem. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1gor, 
ve s., II, 520-540.) The author’s gen- 
eral thesis, discussed more at length in 
his recent book, Les /ots de la popula- 
tion, is that *‘ population increases with 
the increase of the proportion of re- 
sources to needs, and vice versa.”” This 
law has, however, modifications, excep- 
tions, and particular exemplifications. 
Among the results of this general law 
are: Population varies according to eco- 
nomic conditions ; the depopulation of 
the country districts and mountain val- 


leys; tendency of coastal fishing popu- 
lations to increase (the sea-food being 
inexhausible) ; countries rich in mineral] 
wealth will increase indefinitely in 
population with proper means of trans- 
portation at home and abroad; coun- 
tries dependent upon commerce 
principally will increase in population 
indefinitely if trade is not interfered 
with by legislation ; the rich and well- 
to-do population of the country seeks 
the city where the means are at hand 
to satisfy the new needs created by the 
progress of civilization ; centralization 
of public service in one town or ina 
few injures the general population; 
laws of succession are without influence 
upon the development of population, 
except as they may increase or decrease 
resources and needs; so too with all 
legislative and fiscal measures intended 
to increase directly marriages and 
births; the celibacy of priests and 
monks and nuns will influence very 
little the total population, because the 
majority of them render to the collec- 
tivity what services they can,—not so 
however with the idle celibates who 
give society no service; the diminu- 
tion of mortality acts differently upon 
the total population according to 
whether it bears upon men and women 
capable of working and producing or 
upon the incapable. The discussion 
of this paper revealed many disagree- 
ments with the author. 


Chauvet (G.) Poteries préhistoriques a 
ornaments géometriques en creux, val- 
lée de la Charente. (Anthropologie, 
Paris, 1901, XII, 641-661.) Discusses, 
with 1 plate and 16 text-figures, the 
remains of pottery with incised geomet- 
ric ornamentation discovered at the 
‘*station”’ of Bois du Roc. The first 
part of the paper gives a résumé, with 
numerous bibliographical references, 
of our knowledge of the distribution of 
this kind of pottery over Europe and 
the Mediterranean region generally. 
According to the author in neolithic 
pottery of the Charente valley this sort 
of ornamentation (rare on funeral pot- 
tery, more common on camp pottery) 
has no very deep lines, nor were the 
incisures filled with coloring matter ; 
this ornamentation reaches its maximum 
with the age of bronze—the incisures 
deeper and larger, perhaps to receive 
coloring matter; the geometric orna- 
mentation does not disappear with the 
Iron age, but the incisures do; the 
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variations in type are such as might 
readily occur in the local development 
of the industry. The study of the pot- 
tery of Bois du Roc seems to ‘‘ indicate 
closer relations of central Europe with 
Spain and the Mediterranean.” 


Coelho (F. A.) A pedagogia do povo 
Portugués. (Portugalia, Porto, Igor, 
I, 475-496.) Continued from the pre- 
vious two numbers. This third chap- 
ter deals with proverbs in general. 
After a general introduction (historical 
and bibliographical) the author dis- 
cusses Portuguese proverbs and _ pro- 
verbial phrases under the following 
heads: Religious, ecclesiastical 
(heathen - Christian), God, Christ, 
Trinity, Saints, Devil, Clergy and 
ecclesiastical persons, Paradise, church, 
religious acts, festivals, Rome, etc.; 
geographical and historical (medieval 
and modern),— Moors, modern peo- 
ples, countries and places, institutions, 
customs, weights, measures, money, 
military and civil personages, historical 
facts and persons, etc. Many of the 
proverbs relating to Christian matters 
are really of heathen origin, proper 
names, etc., being changed. Among 
the words for *‘ proverb” now or for- 
merly in use in Portuguese are the 
following : vervo or vervo antigo (used 
in the Canctonetiros of the XIII-XIV cen- 
turies), exeplo (common in the XV-XVI 
centuries), refrdo (borrowed from 
France in the Middle Ages), adagio (a 
purely literary word), @tado (popular in 
sense of proverb’), prover (liter- 
ary, but becoming popular). Dr 
Coelho prefers the last term. <A curi- 
ious term for ‘* the proverb runs, etc.,”’ 
is ‘‘ the parrot (fapagaio) says." The 
article is to be continued in the next 
number. 


— Alfaia agricola portugueza. (Ibid., 


398-416, 633-649.) An elaborate and 
interesting account, with 23. text- 
figures, of Portuguese agricultural im- 
plements. Dr Coelho concludes that 
two facts especially are brought out 
by this study, viz., the very archaic 
form of many of the implements and 
the exceptional preponderance of Latin 
terminology. The last fact proves 
rather a greater Romanization in the 
matter of language than an origin of 
some of these implements and appli- 
ances through contact with the Latins. 
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Cordell (E. F.) The medicine and doc- 


torsof Horace. (Bull. J. H. U. Hosp., 
Baltimore, Ig0I, XII, 233-240.) An 
interesting discussion of the references 
to physicians and medical matters in 
the old Roman poet. The author re 
marks that ‘*‘ nowhere in all his extant 
writings is there a word of unkindness 
or ridicule of the professors of medi- 
cine.” This is noteworthy, ‘‘ when we 
reflect upon the character of the Ro- 
man profession of his day, just emerg- 
ing from obscurity, and chiefly in the 
hands of slaves and foreign adventurers, 
bent in most cases solely upon self-ag- 
grandizement.” Horace, too, was a de- 
cided invalid for the last half of his life. 
A list of diseases mentioned by Horace 
and of his limited materia medica is 
given on pages 238 and 239. 


Corsi (G. B.) La mezza quaresima in 


Siena e nel Senese. (Arch. p. 1. Stud. 
d. Trad. Pop., Palermo-Torino, Igor, 
XX, 145-155.) Brief account of the 
customs and ceremonies at Mid-Lent in 
Siena and the surrounding region, based 
on the diary (1785-1838) of A. F. Ban- 
dini. Bonfires, dances, puppet-shows 
directed against the monks, effigy- 
burning, feasts, etc., are noted. Ac- 
cording to Corsi a sort of charivari is 
still enacted on this day in parts of the 
Siena country. The play, too, survives, 
but ‘the old woman” has taken the 
place of the monk. The verses re- 
cited are given on pages 151-155. 


Coutil (L.) L’ industrie primitive du 


cuivre et du bronze en Normandie. 
L’ analyse des principales formes d’ in- 
struments. (Anthropologie, Paris, 1901, 
XII, 624-628.) Gives details of an- 
alyses of axes of red copper from the 
department of Eure and bronze axes 
and swords from the departments of 
Seine-Inférieure and Eure in Nor- 
mandy. From these analyses the 
author concludes that classification by 
amount of tin is not decisive. Two 
copper axes from Leubécourt, about 
the same in form and size, contained the 
one 0.4 of tin, the other 3.8. In the 
bronze axes the tin varied from 10.1 to 
18.1. The iron in the bronze swords 
varies from 1.8 to 4.2 per cent. 


Crocioni (G.) Novelle popolari in dia- 


letto di Canistro, (Ibid., 185-194.) 
Dialect texts of six short folktales 
from Canistro in Aquila, with glossary 
of difficult and unusual words. 
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da Cruz (P. B.) Amphora de barro 
proveniente de Valencia de] Cid, He- 


spanha. (Portugalia, Porto, I, 
601-602.) Treats of a vase from Valen- 


cia del Cid, in Spain, probably an imi- 
tation (of the Greek) made in southern 
Italy. 


—— Arcabuzes de serpe e morrao (Ibid., 
603-604.) Notes on the mechanism of 
the sixteenth century arquebus. 


Deichmiiller (Dr) Aufruf iiber die 
Verzeichnung der in Sachsen vorkom- 
menden Alterthiimer nebst einer Probe 
des ausgefiillten Fragebogens. (Verh. 
d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., Ig01, 412-414.) 
Questionnaire for the marking of arche- 
ological remains in Saxony,— settle- 
ments, dwellings, work-places; 
fortifications, walls, etc.; graves; places 
of sacrifice, cult ceremony and judg- 
ment; commercial routes, mines, agri- 
culture. 


Feilberg (H. F.) Der bése Blick in 
nordischer Ueberlieferung. (Ztschr. d. 
Ver. f. Volkskunde, Berlin, Igor, XI, 
420-430.) Concluded from previous 
number. Additional data concerning 
the ‘‘evil eye” in Norse tradition. 
One use of the ‘* evil eye” was to make 
blunt the sword of an opponent. To 
look backwards through one’s legs is 
also a magic rite. 


Ferraro (G.) Due assempri in dialetto 
Monferrino. (Arch. p. 1. Stud. d. 
Trad. Pop., Palermo-Torino, Igo1, Xx, 
319-322.) Texts of two assempri or 
moral tales for old maids in the Mon- 
ferrino dialect, with versions in literary 
Italian. 


Toccaferro. (Ibid., 412-415.) First 
part of a discussion of the game of 
Toccaferro and the folklore of ‘* thun- 
der-stones,” iron, etc. 


Fortes (J.) Lagarde Mouros. (Portu- 
galia, Porto, 1gor, 1, 606-608.) De- 
scribes, with plan, the so-called 
‘* Wine-press of the Moors” in Gondar. 


Forzano (G.) La festa di mezz’ Agosto 
in Giojosa Marea, (Arch. p. 1. Stud. 
d. Trad. Pop., Palermo-Torino, Igor, 
XX, 245-249.) Brief account of the 
festival of mid-August at Giojosa Marea. 
These ceremonies are partly religious 
and partly secular. Engaged couples 
figure much in the festivities. 


Fouju (G.) Sépulture 
Presles, Seine-et-Oise. 


néolithique de 
(Bull. et Mém. 
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Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1901, ve s,, 1 
373-376.) Brief account, with 3 text. 
figures, of the finds at the neolithic 
burial-place of Presles (stone chamber, 
resembling some dolmens of the Aveyron 
and Morbihan). Beside osseous re. 
mains (for the discussion of which see 
the article of M. Manouvrier), there 
were also found a fine polished flint axe, 
another of serpentine, fragment of 
characteristic neolithic pottery. The 
cover of the chamber is missing, and 
certain fragments of Merovingian pot- 
tery discovered may have been intro- 
duced at the time of its removal. See 
Manouwvrier. 


Silex des stations néolithiques de 
Presles. (Ibid., 376). Brief notice 
of flints found on the surface at Mont- 
Joli and Carriére-Martin near the neo- 
lithic burial-place previously described, 


Friederichsen (M.) Beitrige zur geo- 
graphischen Characteristik der Bretagne 
und des franzésischen Zentralmassivs, 
(Globus, Brnschwg., Ig01, LXXX, 297- 
302, 315-323, 334-339.) This article 
with 25 text-illustrations contains a few 
remarks upon the stone monuments of 
Brittany. 


Furno(A.) Uno stornellaio Fiorentino, 
(Arch. p. 1. Stud. d. Trad. Pop., 
Palermo-Torino, Ig0I, XX, 340-347.) 
Brief account of a Florentine singer of 
stornelli, with numerous specimens of 
his verses and the notes of the music. 


von Gabnay (F.) Rachepuppen aus 
Ungarn. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
LXXX, 373.) Brief account, with text- 
figure, of a witch-doll from the Hun- 
garian Roumanians of Petirs in the 
county of Temes. Such dolls are made 
by old witches for young women who 
have been deceived by their lovers. 


Gotze (A.) Antwort auf die Angriffe 
des Hrn. Reinecke. (Verh. d. Berl. 
Ges. f. Anthr., Ig01, 414-422.) Reply 
to P. Reinecke’s criticism (in the Ver- 
handlungen for 1g00) of the author's 
views on neolithic pottery, its ornamen- 
tation, chronological succession of 
types, etc. 


de la Granciére (A.) Passage du néo- 
lithique aux métaux en Armorique oc- 
cidentale et plus spécialement dans le 
Morbihan. (Anthropologie, Paris, 
1901, XII, 629-640.) According to the 


author, in Morbihan and all western 
Brittany, there is no evidence of a veri- 
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table Copper age preceding that of 
Bronze; nor has any axe of pure cop- 
per made upon the model of polished 
stone axes been found in western Ar- 
morica, as has been the case in certain 
parts of southern and central Europe. 
The transition from the Stone to the 
Bronze age in Brittany was not at all 
sudden. The use of bronze came in 
gradually and stone implements sur- 
vived long after its beginning as may be 
seen from the ‘*‘furniture’’ of the Ar- 
morican monuments, and the structure 
of the monuments themselves. 


Grip (E.) Skuttungemalets ljudlara. 
(Svenska Landsmalen, Stockholm, rgor, 
XVIII, NO, 6, 1-186.) This elaborate 
study of the phonology of the dialect of 
Skuttunge is a thesis for the doctor’s 
degree at the University of Upsala. 
The material was collected in the sum- 
mers of 1896-1900. 


da Guerra (L. de F.) Uma povoacio 
subterrada. (Portugalia, Porto, Igor, 
1, 609-612.) Brief account of the bur- 
ied town of Neiva (submerged in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century), 


Halbherr (F.) Report on the researches 
at Presos. (Amer, J. Archeol., Nor- 
wood, Mass., IgOT, SEC. S., V, 371-392.) 
Brief account, with 3 plates and 25 
text-figures. of investigations at the an- 
cient Cretan city of Praesos, with de- 
scriptions of objects found. The 
votive terra-cottas are particularly rich 
and primitive. The little bronzes re- 
semble those of Mt Ida, but they do 
not predominate at Prasos, Like Mt 
Ida, Preesos was a ‘‘ place of worship 
of ancient origin, practiced without a 
temple, in the midst of the wildness of 
nature,” at Mt Ida in a cave, at Prex- 
sos in the open air. 


Ruins of unknown cities at Hag- 
hios Ilias and Prinia. (Ibid., 393- 
403.) Brief account, with 17 text-fig- 
ures, of finds at the unknown Cretan 
cities of Haghios Ilias in Pediada and 
Prinia in Malevisi. Where the chief 
temple of the first city once stood is 
now the little country church of St 
Elijah. Some of the inscriptions are 
very archaic. 

Statues-menhirs de 
l’Aveyron, du Tarn, et de |’Heérault. 
(Anthropologie, Paris, Ig0I, XII, 595- 
608.) Brief account of the menhir- 


statues of Aveyron (12 in number), 
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Tarn (8), Hérault (2), with remarks as 
to their age and intention. Of these 9 
are of males, 6 of females, 7 doubtful. 


Gegenwiirtiger Stand 
der keltischen Archiologie. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., I9QO0I, LXXX, 329-332.) 
Résumé, based on Déchelette’s recent 
article, ‘t L’Archéologie Celtique,” in 
the Revue de synthese historique. 
Déchelette divides the ‘‘ Keltic pe- 
riod’’ (which includes the last eight 
centuries B.C.) into proto-Keltic (Hall- 
statt) and Keltic proper (La Tene). 
The Keltic inroad is assigned a much 
later date than many other authorities 
would give it. Altogether Déchelette 
takes too conservative a view of the 
whole matter. Keltic imitation of 
Greek and Roman art is given promi- 
nence by Déchelette. 


Die Berufe in 


der Volkskunde. (Schweiz. Arch. f. 


Volkskunde, Ziirich, Igo1, V, 304- 
308.) Gives dialect texts of a number 


of popular and satirical verses relating 
to trades and professions, particularly 
that of the tailor. The rhymes cited 
are chiefly from Ziirich. 


(M.) Die Hedwig -Sohlen, 
(Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, Berlin, 
Ig0I, XI, 455-458.) Brief account, 
with 1 plate (14 figs.), of the *‘ stock- 
ing-soles,” or ‘‘St Hedwig’s soles,” a 
species of bread or cake baked in Bres- 
lau, Neisse, Treibnitz, etc., on the 17th 
October in honor of St Hedwig, who is 
said to have founded this baking as a 
gift to the poor. The author is in- 
clined to believe that we have here a 
transformation of the older Teutonic 
‘*death shoe” or ‘‘ sacrificial shoe” 
into a charity-loaf, etc. 


Hull (Eleanor) The silver bough in Irish 


legend. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1901, XI, 
431-445.) Discusses the ‘‘silver 


bough” referred to in the Voyage of 
Bran, the Sickbed of Cuchulainn, 
Cormac’s Adventure in the Land of 
Promise, Conla Ruadh, and other old 
Irish tales and stories and its relation 
to the talismanic apple-branch and 
‘*golden bough” of other legends and 
myths. Miss Hull asks in conclusion : 
‘* Is not the Gaelic apple-bough of en- 
trance into the unseen world nearer in 
idea to the conception of Virgil [of the 
bough plucked by command of the 
Sybil and carried by Azneas_ into 
the under-world] than the legend of 
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the bloody sacrifice within the groves 
of Nemi, or the story of the flight of 
Orestes from which this is supposed to 
have had its origin ?” 


Ilwolf (F.) Volkstiimliches aus Jonathan 
Swift. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, 
Berlin, 1901, XI, 463-464.) The author 
compares the ‘* penny-tossing ” with the 
Steirmark game ‘‘ Anmiauerln”’; also 
Swift’s remarks about holy-water sprink- 
ling with procedures still in use in the 
Alpine country. 


Ive (A.) Novelline, storie, leggende in 
Veglioto odierno. (Arch. p. 1. Stud. d. 
Trad. Pop., Palermo-Torino, 1901, Xx, 
289-299.) Continued from previous 
volume. Nos. Iv-xvil of brief tales 
and legends in modern Veglioto. 


Jager (J.) Das Bozener Land. Eine 
erdgeschichtliche Betrachtung. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., Ig01, LXXX, 356-358.) To- 
wards the close a few notes on relics of 
Roman occupation (place-names). 


Jegerlehner (J.) Sagen aus dem Val d’ 
Anniviers. (Schweiz. Arch. f. Volks- 
kunde, Ziirich, tg01, V, 287-303.) Ger- 
man text of 27 brief tales from the Val 
d’Anniviers between the Rhone glacier 
and the lake of Geneva. These folk- 
tales were gathered in July and Sep- 
tember, 1900, and January, 1901. They 
treat of fairies, cows, buried treasures, 
ghosts, the devil, witches, human sacri- 
fice, robbers, magic, etc. 


Jetta (J.) e Giannini (G.) L’ ultimo 
giorno dicarnevalea Bibbiena. (Arch. 
p- 1. Stud. d. Trad. Pop., Palermo- 
Torino, Ig0I, XX, 209-218.) Brief ac- 
count of the songs, ceremonies, etc., of 
the last day of the carnival at Bibbiena 
in Casentino, with bibliographical notes, 
The texts of the songs are given. The 
ceremonies in question are said to go 
back at least to the middle of the 14th 
century. 


Kahle (B.) Von de la Martini¢res Reise 
nach dem Norden. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. 
Volkskunde, Berlin, Igor, XI, 431-443.) 
Résumés, from the German edition of 
1706, the chief items concerning Nor- 
way, the Lapps, the Russians (marriage- 
customs particularly), Samoyeds, etc., 
in the account of his travels in far north- 
ern countries in the year 1653, given by 
the surgeon, Pierre Martin de la Mar- 
tiniére. The oldest edition extant seems 
to be a French one published at Paris 


in 1671. The natives of the island of 
Zembla were reported to worship trees 
shaped rudely to resemble the human 
form. The name for such a figure is 
given as /fefitzo, evidently, as Feilberg 
notes, the Portuguese /eztigo, our fetish, 
an early instance of the use of this word 
in German. 


Kasser(H.) Die Reinhardt’sche Samm- 
lung von Schweizer Trachten aus den 
Jahren 1789-1797. (Schweiz. Arch. f, 
Volkskunde, Ziirich, 1901, Vv, 269-280,) 
Brief account, with 2 plates (one col- 
ored), of the Reinhardt collection of 
paintings of Swiss costumes, now in the 
Bern Historical Museum. Of the 124 
paintings 9 represent Ziirich, 12 Bern, 
7 Luzern, 4 Uri, 9 Schwyz, 5 Unter- 
walden, 4 Zug, 1 Appenzell, 4 Glarus, 
10 Freiburg, 7 Solothurn, Thurgau, 
3 Basel, 8 Schaafhausen, 3 Appenzell 
A./Rh., 4 Appenzell I./Rh., 7 St 
Gallen, 1 Baselland, 15 Aargau, 2 
Waadt, 1 Wallis, 2 Neuenberg, 4 
Schwarzwald, 1 Bregenzerwald. ‘They 
were all painted by Joseph Reinhardt 
between 1789 and 1797. Of the paint- 
ings 118 containing 279 portraits are 
dated, and the artist has inscribed upon 
the back of each picture the names of 
his subjects. The paintings are all at 
full length. The collection is of great 
value for the historical study of cos- 
tume. 


Kollmann (J.) Die Fingerspitzen aus 
dem Pfahlbau von Corcelettes, Schweiz. 
(Arch. p. l’Antr., XXXI, 403-412.) 
General discussion, with 2 text-figures, 
of the impressions of finger-ends, nails, 
and knuckles on pottery from the lake- 
dwelling of Corcelletes on the left shore 
of Lake Neuchatel. See American 
Anthropologist, Il, 183. 


Kraitschek (G.) Der alpine Typus. 
(Cbl. f. Anthr., Jena, 1901, VI, 32I- 
330.) The author takes the view that 
Ripley's assumption of three European 
basal races (Teutonic, Alpine, Mediter- 
ranean) is untenable, since the so-called 
‘* Alpine race” is an evidently mixed 
stock, and not in any sense co-equal 
with the other two. The variation in 
the characters of the ‘‘ Alpine type” is 
far too great to allow us to reckon it as 
a primitive race-form,—roundish head 
and medium stature seem to be about 
the only constant factors here; color of 
skin, eyes, hair, form of face, nose, etc., 
differ widely in the ‘* Alpine type.” 
Often we meet with a mixture of Teu- 
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Kraitschek—Contiuned. 

tonic skull and Mongolian face, or of a 
broad head and a long face, etc.—we 
have to do with diverse combinations of 
short-heads and long-heads. Ripley’s 
term (the Aomo a/pinus of Linnzeus) is 
better than the other designations (Cel- 
tic, Ligurian, Turanian, etc.), provided 
it does not carry the implication that 
the whole Alpine region is populated 
by a unitary type. 


Krause (E.) Eisensachen der Wikinger- 
Zeit von Mewe, Westpr. (Verh. d. 
Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., Ig0I, 350-352.) 
Brief account of the iron objects (sword, 
stirrup, buckles, buttons, snaffles, 
weight, lance-point, knives, nails, etc.) 
discovered at the first find of the viking 
period hitherto made in West Prussia. 
The weight had been coated with 
bronze. A more detailed description 
of this important find is promised later. 


LaColombina in Firenze nel sabato santo 
del rgotr. (Arch. p. ]. Stud. d. Trad. 
Pop., Palermo-Torino, 1901, XX, 416- 
417.) Brief account of the ‘ flight of 
the dove” at Easter in Florence,—still 
an augury of an auspicious season. 


La Corte-Cailler(G.) Burle del secolo 
Xvi agli schiavi in Messina. (Ibid., 
202-208.) Cites from a MS. of 1695 
passages concerning the slaves in Mes- 
sina, their confraternity, and their cere- 
monial processions, together with many 
silly actions and jests on their part and 
against them by the populace of Mes- 
sina. 


— Burle, facezie e motti dei monelli 
in Messina nel secolo xvi. (Ibid., 
365-386.) Cites from a MS. of 1695 
examples of the jests, satire, Jon-mot, 
facetiousness, etc., of the rogues, pick- 
pockets, etc., of Messina in the 17th 
century. Not only the monks, but the 
highest in the land fell victims to the 
rude wit of these fellows. The negro 
slaves were an especial object of their 
raillery. They applauded the Span- 
iards and abused the French. 


Lampa(S. M.) Faleberg. Anteckningar 
om en gammal Vastgétaby. (Svenska 
Landsmalen, Stockholm, 1901, XIX, 
No. 5, 1-32). Treats, with 13 illustra- 
tions and 4 maps, of the old town of 
Faleberg in West Gotland from the 
13th century down. Houses, inhabi- 
tants, etc., at various periods are dis- 
cussed, 
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La vie de Paris, les cris de la rue. 
(Arch. p. 1. Stud. d. Trad. Pop., Pa- 
lermo- Torino, Ig0I, XX, 253-256.) 
Brief description of the life of the streets 
in Paris, the street-cries, etc., from 
winter to winter again. 


Laville (A.) Etude de couches Sannois- 
iennes démantelées, délayées et dépo- 
sées sur les pentes a 1’époque pléistocéne 
a Montmagny, Villetaneuse et Villejuif. 
(Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
Ig0I, S., II, 335-341.) In this 
paper (with 3 text-figures) the author 
reaches the conclusion that the deposits 
in question ‘‘are only a local facies of 
quaternary clays and represent the 
strata e-h of the middle quaternary 
beds of the division of Ladriére.” This 
paper is preliminary to a general work 
on the quaternary deposits of Paris. 


Silex taillés recueillis 4 Therdonne, 
prés Beauvais, Oise. (Ibid., 401-402.) 
Brief note on flints found at Therdonne 
near Beauvais in August, 1900. 


Lockyer (N.) An attempt to ascertain 
the date of the original construction of 
Stonehenge from its orientation. (Proc. 
Roy. Soc., Lond., Ig01, LXIX, 137- 
147.) Taking the view that Stonehenge 
was a ‘‘solar temple,” and that the 
orientation of the avenue accords with 
that of its axis, the author comes to the 
conclusion that 1680 (+ 200) B.C. is 
the date of construction of this famous 
monument. See also Vature, London, 
IgOI, LXV, 55-57. 


de Loé (A.) Découverte de palafittes 
en Belgique. (Anthropologie, Paris, 
IgOI, XII, 558-564.) After noting pre- 
vious discoveries of less extent and im- 
portance, the author gives a_ brief 
account of the discovery in 1899 of 
remains of lake-dwellings at Roulers, 
Emelghem, and Denterghem, in the 
Mandel valley, West Flanders. The 
most important finds were made during 
the draining of a marshy meadow at 
Denterghem, where 300 oaken piles, 
many planks, beams, etc., large num- 
bers of flint and bone implements and 
rejects, fragments of implements of great 
variety, fragments of human and many 
bones of a great number of animals 
(wolf, dog, fox, deer, horse, boar, goat, 
ox), besides bronze objects, pottery 
(whole and fragmentary, hand and 
wheel made) of periods from neolithic 


times to the 15th century, a coin of 
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de Loé— Continued. length by Dr Macnamara in his book 


Trajan, the bottom of an earthen vessel 
marked Conatius, etc., were found. The 
Denterghem remains are important as 
indicating the presence in lower Bel- 
gium of extensive lake-dwellings and 
their continuous or repeated occupancy 
from the neolithic period to about the 
close of the Middle Ages of European 
history. The condition and state of the 
piles, no less than the objects dis- 
covered, argue in favor of this view. 


Lutzu (P.) La festa di S. Giovanni in 
Montiferro, (Arch. p. 1. Stud. d. Trad. 
Pop., Palermo-Torino, 1g01, XX, 257- 
259.) Brief account of the festival of 
St John in Montiferro, Sardinia. 


Macnamara (N.C.) Studien iiber den 
prahistorischen Menschen und _ sein 
Verhaltniss zu der jetzigen Bevélkerung 
Westeuropas. (Arch. f. Anthr., Brn- 
schwg., IQ0I, XXVII, 365-378.) Inthis 
article, illustrated by 3 plates con- 
taining 33 figures of crania and living 
individuals, the author discusses pre- 
historic man in general and his relation 
to the present population of western 
Europe. Dr Macnamara maintains, 
among other things, that the factors 
determining the growth of the skull are 
different from those that develop the 
brain, and that the inhabitants of west- 
ern Europe in the late tertiary and early 
quaternary period had, with respect to 
the shape of the frontal region of their 
skulls, a form much nearer that of the 
chimpanzee than is that of the skulls of 
modern European races. The author 
refers to the various prehistoric races of 
Europe —the Iberian (Mediterranean, 
or Africo-European, the only race in 
Europe at the beginning of the neolithic 
period’”’), the proto-Aryan (Asiatic, or 
Cro-Magnon) of the middle neolithic 
age, the tall, blond Mongolian (North 
Asiatic, the first brachycephalic race to 
penetrate into Europe), the south Mon- 
golian (short, brachycephalic) of the 
Bronze age. Each of these races had 
its peculiar culture and has left its 
peculiar relics, and each has its modern 
representatives today, with their dif- 
fering temperaments and intellectual 
equipment, in England and various 
parts of the Continent. Some of the 
opinions expressed in this study need a 
great deal more proof, those especially 
relating to Asiatic immigration into 
Europe in prehistorictimes. Thesame 
questions have been discussed at greater 


Manouvrier (L.) 


Marini (R. A.) 


Origin and Character of the British 


People (London, 1900), 


Macquart (E.) L’augmentation de Jaq 
morti-natalité. (Bull. et Mém. Soc, 
d’Anthr. de Paris, Ig01, s,, 11, 482- 
490.) Brief discussion of the increase 
in the proportion of still-born to total 
births in France and other European 
countries. The author concludes that 
the generative power of Frenchmen in 
particular is diminishing, whatever 
other factors may enter into the re. 
sult. In the discussion, M. Papil- 
lault warned against attributing the 
increase of still-born to either pri- 
mordial weakness of the germ or social, 
intellectual, or other inferiority acting 
upon it, when so many accidental or 
incidental factors might share in the 
matter, 


Magni (A.) Pietre cupelliformi nuo- 
vamente scoperte nei dintorni di Como, 
(Riv. Arch. Com., Como, Igor, I9- 
134.) A detailed account, with 22 
plates (53 figs.) and a topographical 
map, of cupped and pitted stones re- 
cently discovered in the neighborhood 
of Como. The various theories as to 
the origin of these ‘‘cup stones” are 
discussed, and pages 124-134 are occu- 
pied by a chronological (1801-1901) 
bibliography of the general subject. 


Note sur les osse- 
ments recueillis dans la sépulture dol- 
ménique de Presles, (Bull. et Mem. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, Ig01, V° S., II, 
425-427.) Brief account of human 
bones (fragments of femurs and tibias) 
from the dolmen-grave of Presles in 
Seine-et-Oise. At least 8 persons (2 
men, 3 women, and 3 children) were 
buried there. The measurements of 
the fragments are given. See Fou- 
jou (G.). 


Mantegazza(P.) Trent ’Anni di storia 


della Societa Italiana d’Antropologia, 
Etnologia e Psicologia comparata. 
(Arch. p.]’Antrop., Firenze, 1g01, XXXI, 
1-7.) Brief account of the origin and 
labors during the last thirty years of the 
Italian Anthropological, Ethnological, 
and Psychological Society, 1871-I90I. 


Reliquie Carolingie in 
(Arch. p. 1 Stud. d. 
Trad. Pop., Palermo-Torino, 1901, 
XX, 348-353.) Brief account of folk- 
lore about Charlemagne, etc., in the 


Val d’Aosta. 
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Marini—Continued. 


Val d’Aosta. St. Bernard and Charle- 
magne are confused. 


di Martino (Mattia) Tesori nascosti da 
ritrovare indicati e discritti in un antico 
manoscritto. (Ibid., 323-339.) First 
part of transcription,from ** an old Ms.” 
(in the Sicilian dialect), of a long ac- 
count and description of buried treas- 
ures and how to recover them. These 
treasures were ‘‘ buried” by the Greeks 
in the time of the Emperor Michael 
Balbus. 


de Mattos (M.) Cultura dos trigaes no 
Alemtejo. (Portugalia, Porto, Igor, 
1, 622.) Brief description of the pro- 
cess of treating the soil, known as 
moreias, in use in Alemtejo. 


Mayet (L.) Nouvelles recherches sur 
la repartition géographique du goitre 
et du crétinisme. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, Ig01, V° S., Il, 431I- 
436.) General discussion of the sub- 
ject, with three maps. Goitre is very 
common in 35 departments, rare in 19, 
and almost unknown in the rest. It 
is most frequent in the mountainous re- 
gions (except that it iscommon in Aisne 
and Orne),— as in Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany, etc. That endemic goitre 
and cretinism are related is proved by 
clinical observation and experiment, 
but the statistics in the matter hardly 
yield more than negative results. The 
causes of idiocy are varied and often 
multiple, and goitre is neither the only 
cause, nor the only sign in the regions 
where both prevail. Dr Mayet notes 
that there is less and less tendency to- 
day to make distinctions of importance 
between idiocy proper and cretinism, 
while the division of goitre into endemic 
and sporadic is largely artificial. 


Mochi (A.) L’istituzione di un labora- 
torio antropometrico nel Museo Nazi- 
onale d’Antropologia dell’ Istituto di 
Studi Superiori in Firenze. (Arch. p. 
l’Antrop., Firenze, 1901, XXXI, 319- 
340.) The author argues for the insti- 
tution of anthropometric laboratories 
and sketches the history of the move- 
ment which has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Mantegazza memorial 
laboratory in the Istituto di Studi Su- 
periori, in Florence. At pages 329-335 
is given a list of the observations, ex- 
periments, measurements, etc., to be 
undertaken in such a laboratory. 


Modin (E.) Harjedalens ortnamn ock 
bygdesigner. (Svenska Landsmalen, 
Stockholm, Igor, XIx, No, 2, 1-128.) 
An interesting study of place-names 
and folk-history in Hiarjedal. On 
pages 12-20 are given lists of terms for 
mountain and hill, woodland, waters 
and their environment, meadows, etc. 
At pages 21-26 is a list of old Harjedal 
personal names. The names are treated 
by parishes. The oldest form of the 
name of the province itself seems to be 
Fleriardal in 1273 A.D. 


Monteiro(R.) Ospalitos. (Portugalia, 
Porto, Ig0I, I, 627-628.) Brief ac- 
count of one of the old, disappearing 
industries of Portugal, the making of 
tooth-picks by hand. The manufac- 
ture is traditionally localized in Lorvao 
and Coimbra. The material used is 
the Salix alba. The fabrication has 
now become a mere automatism, the 
older ornamentation having been 
dropped. 


Montelius (O.) La chronologie préhis- 
torique en France et en d’autres pays 
celtiques. (Anthropologie, Paris, Igor, 
XII, 609-623.) In this article, illustrated 
by 5 figures showing 63 specimens, the 
author discusses the chronology of 
France and other Celtic countries in 
prehistoric times, relative and ab- 
solute. 


Morax (R.) Le carnaval dans la vallée 
de Conches. (Schweiz. Arch. f. Volks- 
kunde, Ziirich, Igor, Vv, 281-287.) 
Brief account of the amusements and 
ceremonies of carnival week in the 
Conches valley of upper Valais. The 
Einreden, dances, music, Giger Mon- 
tag, etc., are referred to. The adults’ 
attempt to suppress the £inreden, 
something akin to flirtation, has not 
succeeded. At the dances old music is 
in vogue. During the carnival the na- 
tural gaiety of the people has free rein. 


de Mortillet (P.) Coup de  poing 
chelléen du Vésinet. (Bull. et Mém. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, Igor, Ve S., II, 
403.) Note on a fine specimen of 
‘*coup de poing” of the Chelles type 
from Vésinet in Seine-et-Oise. 


Natividade (M. V.) Grutas de Alcobaga. 
(Portugalia, Porto, Igo1, I, 433-474.) 
This article, with 24 plates containing 
237 figures of implements of stone, 
bone, pottery, etc., and map of the 
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Natividade— Continued, 

archeological province of Alcobaga, 
gives a brief account of investigations of 
the various neolithic ‘‘ stations ” (caves) 
in the region of Alcobaca in western 
central Portugal. The author divides 
the ‘‘stations” explored into seven 
groups: 1. Z3pfe of Lagoa do Cao, 
With rude neolithic objects and pottery. 
Predominance of flints with thick tri- 


angular section. Flint spear-heads. 
Schist axes. Bear's teeth. No orna- 
ments. 2. Zype of Pena da Velha, 


Mouth of cave partly obstructed by 
large stones. Mortuary caves with 
human bones. Ornaments few, axes 
few, flint blades abundant. Teeth 
(canis, felis) bored for suspension. Re- 
mains of cow, stag, pig, rabbit. 3. 
Type of Cabego da Ministra, Mouth 
of cave defended with stones rudely 
cemented. Rich in neolithic objects. 
Great variety of well and delicately 
made flint implements. Schist axes, 
adzes, etc. Many ornamental objects. 
Ornamented pottery. Flint implements, 
nuclei and refuse. Teeth (felis, canis) 
bored for suspension. 4. 7yfe of Er- 
videira, Knowledge of panification 
and agriculture, grinding-mills of primi- 
tive type. Predominance of bone im- 
plements. Retouched flints rare. 
Pottery rude and unornamented. Simul- 
taneity of hunting and fishing life. 
Imperfect axes. Flints rare. 5. Zype 
of Redondas. Copper implements. 
Stone implements rare. Pottery abun- 
dant with variety of form. Schist 
plates bored for suspension. 6. Zype 
of Cabeco dos Mosquetros (lower). 
plements and instruments few. Pottery 
curiously worked with wheel. Copper 
implements. 7. 7ype of Casa da Genia, 
Implements of iron. Remains of large, 
thick pottery. Sculpturesin bone. Of 
the fourth, sixth, and seventh types only 
one ‘‘station” each is known. In all 
14 caves were investigated,— details of 
the finds in each, number of specimens, 
etc., are given. Pages 460-473 are oc- 
cupied by an ethnographical sketch of 
Alcobaga based upon the results of these 
investigations. The seven crania ob- 
tained from these ‘‘ stations” and the 
few long-bones indicate a small-statured 
but strong-muscled people, generally 
dolichocephalic. The type of axe rep- 
resented in figure 236 the author con- 
siders unique. One of the most curious 
objects discovered (at the Casa da Genia 
cave) is a rude bone carving, apparently 
of a woman (fig. 232). At Cabego dos 
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Mosqueiros some glass beads (Roman ?) 
were found. 


Nerucci (G.) Maramao! (Arch, 
Stud. d. Trad. Pop., Palermo-Torino 
IgOI, XX, 273-274.) The author con. 
siders this much discussed word to be 
‘‘simply a folk-exclamation.” It has 
nothing to do with the proper name 
Maramaldo. 


Norrby (R.) Nar blev Sverges befolk- 
ning iegentlig mening bofast? (Svenska 
Landsmalen, Stockholm, 1901, XIX, 
No. 4, 1-22.) Treats of the first per- 
manent settlement of Sweden as re. 
vealed by the terms for ‘‘ village,” 
‘‘farmstead,” etc. On page 22 the 
author gives his scheme of the develop. 
ment of these names. The contrast 
between the older names and the later, 
between the ‘* flyttare’’ and the ‘* bo- 
faste,”—the somewhat nomadic and 
the permanently settled,— is brought 
out. 


Oberg (S.) Fran Harjedalen, antecknin- 
gar om folkliv ock folktro. (Ibid., 
No. 3, 1-23.) Notes of Hiarjedal folk- 
life and folklore. Treats of timber- 
industry, old-time wedding-customs, 
etc, 


Peixoto(R.) Uma iconographia popular 
em azulejos. (Portugalia, Porto, rgor, 
I, 585-590.) Treats, with 10 text- 
figures, of the pictures on tiles or pottery 
squares. 


Os cércos. (Ibid., 623-624.) In con- 
nection with Coelho’s recent study of 
similar rites, the author argues that 
the cércos, a sort of beating the parish 
bounds at Easter, until lately in use in 
many parts of Portugal, are relics of, or 
substitutions for heathen ceremonies 
concerned with the protection of the 
fields from evil spirits, noxious animals, 
etc. He agrees with Coelho in regard- 
ing the Rogation rites of the Christian 
church as an ecclesiastical substitution 
for the heathen ceremony. 


Picao (J. daS.) Ethnographia do Alto 
Alemtejo. (Ibid., 535-548.) This 
second section treats of the ‘‘ montes,” 
or isolated country habitations, which 
are one of the most notable characteris- 
tics of the trans-Tagan province. There 
are five classes of ‘‘ montes.” They are 
the residence-houses of large estates, 
and are like what are called in other 
provinces, granja, casa, quinta, etc. 

They consist of dwelling-houses, out- 
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Picto—Continued, 

buildings of various sorts, and some- 
times a chapel. From one point of 
view they are magazines of all that 
agriculture produces, a picturesque 
synthesis of Alemtejan country-life 
(man, beast, bird, etc.). They are also 
free inns for travelers and beggars, 
permanent refectories for all sorts of 
needs, asylums of the old and sick, 
homes of abandoned children, and re- 
fuges of the persecuted. 
various buildings, etc., are given with 
5 text-figures. 


Picco (F.) ¢ Bollea (C.) Spigolature dal 
‘Libro de los enxiemplos del Conte 
Lucanor et de Patronis” di Juan 
Manuel, s. xiv. Saggio di traduzione 
corredata di alcune annotazioni com- 
parative. (Arch. p. 1. Stud. d. Trad. 
Pop., Palermo-Torino, 1901, XX, 
244.) These ‘‘gleanings” consist of 
exempla 1-V from the book of exempla 
of Juan Manuel (fourteenth century), 
known as ‘‘ Libro de los enxiemplos del 
Conte Lucanor et de Patronis.”” The 
comparative notes are to be published 
in a subsequent issue. 


Pirez (A. T.) Amulétos. (Portugalia, 
Porto, Ig0I, I, 618-622.) A list of 
‘pagan amulets ”’ still in use among the 
people of Elvas and the reasons given 
for their employment by the populace 
today. Of the amulets in question 18 
are for infants, 5 for lactation, 25 
against diseases, dangers, etc. A brief 
description of each amulet is given. 


Pitré (G.) Modi proverbiali e motti 
storici di Palermo. Raccolti ed illus- 
trati. (Arch. p. 1. Stud. d. Trad. Pop., 
Palermo-Torino, Igor, XX, 387-408.) 
Historical and explanatory notes on 48 
proverbial expressions and _ historical 
sayings from Palermo. 


Pommerol (F.) La féte des brandons et 
le dieu gaulois Grannus. (Bull. et 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, ve 
S., II, 427-431.) Brief account of the 
ceremony of the Granno mio on the 
first Sunday of Lent in the Auvergne — 
“torch Sunday.” From a_ bonfire 
(around which the people dance) at 
night straw-torches are lit, which are 
then passed under the trees, etc., with 
appropriate exclamatory verses. The 
characteristic accompaniment of the 
ceremony is the cry ‘‘Granno mio, 
Granno mon pouére, Granno mo mou- 
ére” (‘‘Grannus, my friend ; Grannus, 
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my father ; Grannus, my mother.”) Dr 
Pommerol considers that this ceremony 
is what remains of an ancient solar 
germ-cult, and would identify Granno 
with the Afol/o Grannus to whom altars 
have been found dedicated in England 
and Alsace,—a Gaulish deity. This 
name he would connect with certain 
Celtic words for ‘‘ sun” (Irish grian, 
Welsh greta), from which he also sug- 
gests the much discussed French word 
brillant may have been derived. 


Opferung aus Thon- 
kopfurnen in Haselbach bei Braunau 
am Inn und im Taubenbach. (Mitth. 
d. anthrop. Ges. in Wien, 1901, XXXI, 
52-61.) Brief account, with 30 text- 
figures, of the pilgrim-shrine (Church 
of St Valentine) in Haselbach, near 
Braunau on the Inn, and the clay-heads 
offered up there for votive purposes. 
Also a description of similar votive of- 
ferings at Taubenbach in lower Bavaria. 
The author concludes that ‘‘ we have 
here, both in Haselbach and in Tau- 
benbach, beyond a doubt, the continua- 
tion of an ancient cult, of which only 
the outward form has maintained itself 
until the present time.” 


Raccuglia (S.) Proverbi e modi pro- 
verbiali riguardanti persone e paesi di 
Sicilia. (Arch. p. 1, Stud. d. Trad. 
Pop., Palermo-Torino, Ig01, Xx, 260- 
262.) Nos. 61-69 of proverbs, etc., 
concerning Sicilian personages and 
towns, with explanatory notes. 


Raseri(E.) Persone di cittadinanza itali- 
ana che parlano abitualmente in familia 
un idioma straniero, secondo i risultati 
del censimento generale della popola- 
zione del 10 febbraio Igor. (Atti. d. 
Soc. Rom, di Antr., 1901 [1902], vim, 
89-99.) Statistics of foreign-speaking 
population of Italy according to census 
of 1901, with discussion of data. The 
number of families and individuals 
(Italian citizens) habitually speaking a 
foreign language was in Igor as fol- 
lows: Provencal French 19,005 (80,200), 
German 2,308 (11,400), Slavonic 5,868 
(30,000), Albanian 21,564 (90,000), 
Greek 7,408 (31,200), Catalan 2,055 
(9,800). This makes a total of 58,208 
families and 252,600 individuals, rep- 
resenting 178 communes. The mass 
of the French-Provengals are in Aosta, 
of the Slavs in Udine, of the Greeks in 
Lecce and Calabria. In Aosta the 
French-Provengal has preserved its im- 
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Raseri— Continued. 
portance, but has diminished since 1861 
in Pinerolo and Susa. There are two 
groups of Germans in Italy, the Pied- 
montese and the Venetian (relics of the 
13 communes of Verona, etc.); the 
number of those speaking German in 
the Venetian region has decreased a half 
since the middle of the last century ; the 
other German ‘‘ island”’ seems to have 
increased. There are also two Slav- 
speaking groups, one in Friuli, the 
other in the Abruzzi; the former has 
decreased since 1851,—the one is Slo- 
venian, the other Servian. The in- 
crease from 55,453 in 1861 to 90,000 in 
1901 of individuals speaking Alba- 
nian is due partly to natural increase 
and partly to the more careful census- 
taking of the past year. The same re- 
marks apply to the population speaking 
Greek. The Catalan element, confined 
to the city of Alghero (and environs) in 
Sardinia, is descended from a colony 
arriving in 1354 A.D., which was fa- 
vored during the long Spanish rule of 
the island. Counting transients at the 
date of the census the foreign-speaking 
population of Italy amounts to ca. I %. 


Reinach (S.) La station néolithique 
de Jablanica, Serbie. (Anthropologie, 
Paris, I90I, XII, 527-533.) Brief ac- 
count, with 15 text-figures (terra-cotta 
figurines, pottery, etc.) of the ‘‘ purely 
neolithic ” station of Jablanica in Servia. 
This extensive archeological location 
was examined in September, 1900, by 
M. Vassits, now director of the new 
Museum at Belgrade. The most inter- 
esting specimens found are terra-cotta 
statuettes (more than 80 in number), 
dispersed in such a manner as to indi- 
cate that they belonged to the primitive 
household furniture of the cabins of 
these prehistoric people. While some 
of these figurines represent women and 
others animals (these are fewer and 
ruder), there appear to be none repre- 
senting the male form. The finds in 
general indicate that the station of Ja- 
blanica ‘‘ constitutes a new link in the 
chain uniting Bosnia to the Troad and 
Phrygia, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, to Hungary and southwestern 
Russia.” Over all this great area in 
neolithic times there existed ‘* the same 
primitive civilization characterized by 
statuettes and pottery of almost identi- 
cal form and workmanship.” Such 
secondary differences as are present 
may be attributed to the developments 
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of local industries, and there is no need 
for the hypothesis of a unique center of 
manufacture and diffusion. The ethnic 
relationship of the creators of this 
primitive culture is not very clear, 
They may have been the ancestors or 
predecessors of the Thraco-Illyrians, 


— Un enécropole en Albanie. (Ibid., 

662-670.) Brief account, with 22 
text-figures, of the results of the in. 
vestigations (in 1898) of M. Degrand at 
the necropolis of Komani, not far from 
Skutari, in Albania, with descriptions 
of some of the bronze and silver objects 
there found. 


Riviére (E.) Les dessins gravés de la 
grotte de la Mouthe, Dordogne. (Bull, 
et Mem. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1gor, 
ve s., I, 509-517.) Brief description, 
with 8 figures (bison, cow, reindeer, 
goats, mammoth, horses), of the rock 
sculptures of the Grotte de la Mouthe, 
Dordogne. See American Anthropolo- 
gist, 1902, IV, 164. 


Rossi (P.) I cicli nelle ‘‘ rumanze.” 
(Arch. p. 1. Stud. d. Trad. Pop., Pal- 
ermo-Torino, Ig0I, XX, 165-184.) This 
article is extracted from the author's 
work Le ‘‘rumanze” ed il folklore in 
Calabria, According to Rossi, the 
rumanza is polycyclic. In these folk- 
tales there can be detected a Christian 
(naively ignorant and humorous), a 
Celtic (with fairies and goblindom), a 
human (redolent of everyday life and 
activities), a semi-heroic (akin to the 
Arthurian), and possibly an Arabian (re- 
flected from ‘‘ The Thousand and One 
Nights”) cycle. Sz generis are the 
rumanze at Tugale, in which appears 
the countryman half-fool, hailf-thief, 
deceived today, tomorrow the trickster 
himself. When the rumanza treats of 
Christian topics it is in a happy vein. 


de Saint-Venant (M. J.) Dissémina- 
tion des produits des ateliers des Grand- 
Pressigny aux temps prehistoriques. 
(Anthropologie, Paris, Ig01, XII, 550- 
555.) According to the author, who 
has carefully studied the subject, the 
area of distribution of Pressinian flint 
implements, representing the primitive 
industry of southern Touraine, does not 
include all of ancient Gaul, and the dis- 
tribution has taken place in three direc- 
tions chiefly,—(1) by the Loire valley 
to Brittany, (2) northward toward the 
Channeland Belgium, (3) eastward into 
Switzerland. The rejects are known 
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de Saint Venant—Continued. 
locally as ivres de beurre, According 
to M. Rutot the flint deposits of Bel- 
gium furnish abundance of material 
identical with that of Grand-Pressigny. 


Salomone-Marino (S.) Le storie po- 
polari in poesia siciliana messe a stampe 
dal sec. XV ai di nostri. Indice gene- 
rale degli autor: e delle cose notabili. 
(Arch. p. 1. Stud. d. Trad. Pop., Paler- 
mo-Torino, Ig0I, XX, 267-272.) Gen- 
eral index of authors and subjects to the 
study of ‘* Folktales in Sicilian Poetry 
since the Fifteenth Century,” which has 
appeared in previous issues. 

Sampaio (A.) As ‘‘ villas” do Norte de 
Portugal. (Portugalia, Porto, 1901, I, 
549-584.) Continued from previous 
two numbers. This section (chapters 
ix-xii) of Sampaio’s study of the ‘* v7/- 
Jas” of northern Portugal treats of the 
classes of the v//a population, perma- 
nence of the vz//as, Neo-Visigoths (seig- 
neurs and farmers), transformation of 
the v7//as (petty proprietorship). Much 
interesting historical detail is given. 


de Sanctis (S.) e Toscano(P.) Le im- 
pronte digitali dei fanciulli normali, 
frenastenici e sordomuti. (Atti d. Soc. 
Rom. di Antr., tg01 [1902], Vill, 62- 
79.) After a general introduction the 
authors give in detail the results of the 
investigation of the finger-prints of 103 
boys between 6 and 14 years of age, of 
whom 40 were pupils in an elementary 
school in Rome, 40 feeble-minded chil- 
dren (none complete idiots) from an 
Asilo-Scuola for the poor, and 23 deaf- 
mutes from the Royal Institution in 
Rome, all more or less developed in 
intelligence. The chief conclusions ar- 
rived at are: The feeble-minded and 
the deaf-mutes tend to have a simple 
and uniform (2, e. repeated on all 10 
fingers) design of finger-print, — sim- 
plicity of design is ‘‘the fundamental 
and typical anomaly and of certain de- 
generative significance.” Anomalous 
forms abound in the feeble-minded and 
deaf-mutes, and both (the latter more 
than the former) present, in considerable 
proportion, the ‘‘ uniform - anomalous 
type” (uniformity of design on all fin- 
gers and anomalous form of this design). 
The so-called ‘‘ radial opening” occurs 
in all three groups exclusively on the 
index-fingers, the finger which is physi- 
ologically most evolved. The article is 
accompanied by 4 tables and g text- 
figures. In connection with this paper 
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should be read Vucetich’s Con/ferencia 
sobre el Sistema dactiloscopico (La Plata, 
IgOT). 

Sanfilippo (F.) Aneddoti intorno a Fer- 
dinando III° Borbone, in_ Sicilia, 
(Arch. p. 1. Stud. d, Trad. Pop., Pa- 
lermo- Torino, Ig0I, XX, 250-252.) 
Tells the story of ‘‘the pardon of the 
bacon ”’ in Marineo. 


dos Santos Rocha (A.) Mobiliario 
neolithico disperso no districto de Lei- 
ria, (Portugalia, Porto, IgoI, I, 59I- 
592.) Brief account of a collection of 
neolithic implements from the district 
of Leiria, now in the Museum of Figu- 
eira. 


Nota sobre um adorno metallico 
existente no Museu da Figueira. (Ibid., 
592-593.) Describes a bronze (?) cres- 
cent-shaped ornament (in the Figueira 
Museum) from Povoa. 


Estacéo luso-romana da Pedrulha. 
(Ibid., 593-595.) Brief account of the 

finds, —remains of floors and dwel- 
lings, fragments of tiles, inscriptions 
in Latin, fragments of pottery, fibulz, 


buckles, etc., — at the Lusitanian- 
Roman “‘station”’ of Pedrulha. 
Dado romano proveniente das 


ruinas de Condeixa-a-Velha. (Ibid., 
595-596,) Treats of a Roman die for 
playing found in the ruins of Condeixa- 
a-Velha, with references to such discov- 
eries elsewhere. 


— Necropole luso-romana da Senhora 
do Desterro, em Montemor-o-Velho. 
(Ibid., 596-598.) Brief account of the 
Lusitanian-Roman necropolis of Sen- 
hora do Desterro. See Severo (R.) 


Savignoni (L.) Fragments of Cretan 
pithoi. (Amer. J. Archzol., Norwood, 
Mass., Igot, Sec. S., V, 404-417.) 
Describes, with two plates (24 figures) 
and 2 text-figures, numerous frag- 
ments of pithoi from Haghios Ilias and 
Prinia. The author considers these 
finds ‘‘a fresh and noteworthy contri- 
bution to the history of Greek pottery 
modelled in relief.” 


Schukowitz (H.) Das Kellerrecht. 
(Ibid., 452-455.) Gives the text of a 
‘‘wine-cellar law” of 1614 A.D., from 
aMS.in the author’s possession. This 
‘‘law” had long been kept in the 
Kinsky cellars at Matzen in Marchfeld. 


Schiilte (O.) 


zahlverse. 


Braunschweigische Ab- 
(Ztsch. d. Ver. f. Volks- 


Severo (R.) e Cardoso (F.) 
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kunde, Berlin, tgor, x1, 461.) Seven 
**counting-out”” rhymes from Bruns- 
wick. 


Obser- 
vacdes sobre os restos humanos da Ne- 
cropole de Nossa Senhora do Desterro. 
(Portugalia, Porto, Igor, 1, 598-599.) 
Gives measurements and descriptions of 
the fragments of two adult skulls, a 
femur, and a tibia from the Lusitanian- 
Roman necropolis of Nossa Senhora do 
Desterro. The approximate cephalic 
index of one of the skulls is 70.3, the 
stature estimated from the long-bones 
1628 mm. 


— Acolleccao archeologica de Albano 
Bellino, em Braga. (Ibid., 651-652.) 
Brief account of the Bellino archeologi- 
cal collection in Braga, due to private 
initiative. 


Siitterlin (G.) Sagen aus dem Birseck, 
(Schweiz. Arch. f. Volkskunde, Ziirich, 
IgOI, V, 253-268.) German text of 26 
tales from Birseck, of which a number 
relate to ghosts and other ‘‘super- 
natural” subjects. 


Taramelli (A.) A visit to Phestos. 
(Amer. J. Archzol., Norwood, Mass., 
1gOI, Sec. S., V, 418-436.) Historical 
and archeological notes (with 2 text- 
figures) on Pheestos, once mistress of 
the central part of the island of Crete, 
and a maritime city, with account of 
recent finds there, including a great 
mass of pottery fragments of both the 
rough and finer kinds. The ornamen- 
tal motifs, etc., are discussed. The 
author seeks to identify the Philistines 
with the Pelasgi, and the Pulasati of 
the Egyptians. Mt Ida, he thinks, was 
the center of the Pelasgic domination, 
and partly in possession of the Phzs- 
tians, who may have been numbered 
among the corsairs of the isles. 


— A visit to the grotto of Camares 
on Mt Ida. (Ibid., 437-451.) Ac- 
count, with 5 text-figures, of a visit 
in June, 1894, to the votive cavern, or 
Grotto of Camares, on the southern 
ridge of Mt Ida, ‘‘the religious 
center” of the extensive Phestian dis- 
trict of Crete, and of the explorations 
there made. The pottery remains are 
of particular interest and are ‘‘ charac- 
teristic of the successive stages of 
culture evolved in the island.” 
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Thieullen (A.) Os travaillés 4 l’époque 
de Chelles. (Bull. et Mém. Soc, 
d’Anthr. de Paris, Igor, s., 11, 347- 
362.) In this paper, with 6 text-fig- 
ures, the author argues that man of the 
Chellean epoch already fashioned bones 
for his use. 


Thiot (L.) Station préhistorique de 
l’époque tardenoisienne Warluis, 
Oise, (Ibid., 372-373.) Brief descrip. 
tion of what is claimed to be the first 
find of Tardenois flints (small, geomet- 
rically formed) in the department of 
Oise. 


Thomas (P. F.) Nota sobre um grande 
vaso de barro existente no Museu. 
(Portugalia, Porto, 1901, I, 602.) Brief 
description, with I text-figure, of a 
large clay vase from Alandroal in Alem- 
tejo, dating from 1661. 


— Amuleétos do concelho da Figueira, 
(Ibid., 604-605.) General notes on 
the various kinds of amulets,and su- 
perstitions connected with them. 


Tornzus (J.) Berattelse om Lapmarck- 
erna och Deras Tillstand. (Svenska 
Landsmalen, Stockholm, Igor, XVII, 
No. 3, 1-64.) A reprint of the famous 
account of Lapland and the Lapps by 
Johannis Tornzeus, published for the 
first time in 1772, although finished 
in January, 1672, The author was a 
clergyman at Torna. Among the topics 
discussed are : Origin of the Lapps, their 
name, religion, drums, Christianity, 
church-service, courting and marriage, 
physical and mental characteristics, 
clothing, reindeer, travels, hunting, 
fishing, bird-catching, food, trade, etc. 


Traeger (P.) Ueber das Gewohnheits- 
recht der Hochlander in Albanien. 
(Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1go1, 
352-363.) Consists of an article (pages 
353-358) on ‘* Das Recht der Stamme 
von Dukadschin” by Pastor Lazar 
Mjedia, and one (pages 358-363) by 
Pastor Nikola Aschta on ‘‘ Das Gewohn- 
heitsrecht der Stamme Mi-Schkodrak 
(Ober-Scutariner Stamme) in den Gebir- 
gen nérdlich von Scutari,” giving the 
essence of the customary laws of certain 
mountain tribes of Albania. Blood- 
revenge and murder, wounding, pro- 
tection and guidance, appeasing of 
blood-revenge, robbery and theft, proof, 
injury to property of others, pledges, 
inheritance, purchase and sale, are 
among the rubrics considered, The 
Albanian population consists of the 
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urban residents (under Turkish rule) 
with the lowland peasants dependent 
upon the towns, and the ‘* highlanders ve 
who have, more or less, their own laws 
as here described, and their own chiefs 
for seeing that they are carried out. 
Meetings of the whole tribe are held 
several times a year. 


Venturi(S.) lLasettimana santa in Cala- 
bria. (Arch. p. 1. Stud. d. Trad. Pop., 
Palermo-Torino, IgOI, XX, 358-364.) 
Describes the ceremonies and festivi- 
ties of Holy Week in the villages of 
Calabria. Holy Thursday is a day of 
flagellations of ‘‘i battenti,” as they are 
called, and imitations of all sorts of the 
Passion of Christ. On Holy Friday 
the scene changes and pleasures of the 
mind and the high suggestions of art 
are attended to, The drama of La 
Pigliata, a poem of the Passion, is re- 
cited, On Saturday the Cascata is 
performed, and on Easter Sunday the 
Confronta, in which is represented the 
happy and glorious meeting of Jesus 
with the Madonna. 


Virchow (R.) Sur un dépot des temps 
néolithiques, formé d’une coquille de 
Tritonium remplie d’éclats de silex 
taillés. (Anthropologie, Paris, Igor, 
XII, 565-567.) Brief account of the 
discovery, in September, 1808, of a 
Tritonium shell near Brunswick. See 
American Anthropologist, II, 186. 


— Menschliche Schddel-Stiicke und 
Beigaben. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. 
Anthr., 1901, 364.) Brief note on frag- 
ment of crania and two dog’s teeth 
and a piece of shell found in a lime- 
stone quarry at Walbeck, near Helm- 
stidt. The remains are said to have 
been found 12m. below the surface. 
The teeth are those of a child of 5 to 6 
years. 


Viterbo (S.) Subsidios para a formacio 


do refraneiro ou adagiario portuguez. 
(Portugalia, Porto, Ig01, I, 513-534.) 
In these contributions towards a collec- 
tion of Portuguese proverbs, the author 
cites 548 proverbs from the works of 
Gil Vicente (Nos. 1-91), Antonio Pres- 
tes (92-122), Antonio Ribeiro Chiado 
(123-196), Lope de Vega (197-336), a 
song-book of the 16th century (337- 
363), a Ms, of the 16th century belong- 
ing to the Monastery of Santa Cruz, 
Coimbra (364-547),—of these authori- 
ties the fourth and fifth are in Spanish. 
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A collection of Adagios portuguez was 
published by Antonio Delicado at Lis- 
bon in 1651, which book the author 
uses as a basis of comparison. 


—— As candeias na industria e nastra- 


digdes populares Portuguez. (Ibid., 
629-631.) Additions to article in pre- 
vious number on lamps (candeias) in 
Portuguese popular industries and folk- 
lore. 


Volkov (T.) Kourgans et trouvailles 


archéologiques prés du bourg de Smiéla. 
(Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
Ig01, S., II, 424-425.) Résumés 
briefly the work of Count Bobrinsky, 
the results of which have been pub- 
lished in 3 volumes (1887, 1894, 1901). 
The field covered is the southern parts 
of the governments of Kiev and Pol- 
tava. The following periods are rec- 
ognized: 1. Stone age. 2. Eneolithic 
(VII-vI centuries B.C.,—appearance of 
bronze at close of neolithic period). 3. 
Scytho-Sarmatian (VI-II centuries 
B.C.). 4. Period of Roman influence 
centuries A.D.). 6. Slavonic 
period (VI-1x centuries). 7. Byzantine 
influence,—period of Grand Dukes of 
Kiev (X-XII centuries). Flint imple- 
ments are rare in the Stone age,—nat- 
ural fragments, however, may have 
been used the Count thinks. In the 
Eneolithic period we meet with crouched 
burials, and the use of red ocher. The 
swastika he considers the conventional- 
ization of a flying bird. 


Antiquités de la région de Dnie- 
per. (Ibid., 421-422.) Briefly résumés 
the work of Mr and Mrs Khanenko on 
the archeology of the Dnieper region. 
The numerous remains treated of by 
these authors belong to the periods of 
Roman, Slavonic (?), Gothic, Sassa- 
nide, and central and eastern Asiatic 
influence. Among the relics noted is 
a bronze plate with a Zaz-s7 of the 
Song dynasty (1128-1278 A.D.). 


Vukasovic(V.V.) ‘‘ Bugarilje” ovvero 


‘* Naricace’”’ presso gli Slavi meridio- 
nali. (Arch. p. 1. Stud. d. Trad. Pop., 
Palermo-Torino, 1901, XX, 354-357.) 
Brief account of the dugari/je, or weep- 
ing women singers at funerals among 
the southern Slavs (Montenegrins). The 
texts of two ‘‘elegies” sung by such 
women are given,—of one both the 
Montenegrin and the Italian version. 
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Weichel (Dr) Der Wall im Oberholz 


bei Thrina. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. 
Anthr., rg01, 409-411.) Brief account, 
with plan, of the ‘* Ringwall” in the 
Oberholz near Thrana, made doubtless 
for purposes of defence—a sort of ‘‘ city 
of refuge” for the people of this re- 
gion, dating back to pre-Slavonic times 
in Saxony. 


Winkler (H.) Das Finnenthum der 
Magyaren. (Ztschr, f. Ethnol., Ber- 
lin, IgOI, XXXII], 157-171.) After 
briefly discussing the various theories 
as to the origin of the Magyars of Hun- 
gary, particularly Balint’s attempt (on 
linguistic grounds chiefly) to make 
them out to be Dravidians, Dr Winkler 
indicates the results of his very recent 
studies of the pure Magyar type of the 
Alféld region, which represents, he 
thinks, the pre-migrational Magyar 
stock. Elsewhere in Hungary the 
Magyars are a very mixed people— 
primitive Altaic, Huns, and Avars, 
‘** Turks,” together with Slavs of all 
sorts, Roumanians, Italians, Teutons, 
have all contributed their share,—and 
can hardly be taken as the earliest 
type of the race. According to Dr 
Winkler, the investigation of the Al- 
féld Magyars proves anthropologically 
and ethnologically even more than lin- 
guistically their relationship to the 
East-Finnic stock of Ural-Altaic peo- 
ples,—the Magyar proper is a rather 
pure Finn so far as type is concerned. 
Before their settlement in central Eu- 
rope the Magyars were influenced by 
Turkic, Iranic, and Mongol peoples, 
for after their separation from their 
Finnish cognates, they wandered east- 
ward as a ‘‘steppe-people,” where 
these and other contacts took place. 
Dr Winkler thinks that Balint’s demon- 
stration of Magyar-Dravidian relation- 
ship (the Magyars are zo¢ Dravidians) 
and certain Caucasic elements in the 
Magyar tongue are to be explained 
from the points of contact in pre-Euro- 
pean days. Thus Turkic, Iranian, 
Mongol, Dravidian, and Caucasic ele- 
ments exist in Magyar. Some of the 
questions here broached are to be fur- 
ther considered in Dr Winkler’s forth- 
coming work, Die wuralaltaischen 
Sprachen. 


Zaborowski (M.) Portraits de la Ven- 
dée, des Deux-Sévres, de la Vienne. 
(Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
IQOI, V°S., 11, 403-404.) Calls atten- 
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tion to the value for ethnography (head- 
dresses, etc.) of the portraits of women 
on illustrated postal cards. Many pho- 
tographic collections of peasant types 
have also been made. 


Zanardelli (T.) I nomi etnici nella 
toponomastica. (Atti d. Soc. Rom. di 
Antr., 1g01 [1902], VIII, 100-113.) 
Discusses names of places and persons 
in Italy derived from ethnic appella- 
tions, directly or indirectly, popular 
and literary. J/fadia itself is such a 
name. The various modes of forma- 
tion of such words are enumerated, 
Among the ethnic names whose deriva- 
tives in Italy are treated more or less 
at length are: Boii, Dani, Burgundi 
(Burgondiones), Suevi, Bulgari, Un- 
gari, Baschi, Frisii (Frisiones, etc.), 
Germani, Sarmati, etc. The number 
of such names is very large. Names 
like Africanus, Germanicus, ‘* richer 
spoils than the peoples themselves,” 
traveled far from their home, when Ro- 
man conquerors took them with them. 
The etymology of some names is of 
interest as showing the difficulties of 
the study of such words. The Pergin- 
ese Germans were nicknamed by their 
Italian neighbors A/écheni, from their 
frequent use of the verb machen. One 
can easily see, that, if they had made 
their appearance in remote times, these 
Méchent would have been an ethnic 
puzzle for later etymologists. There 
are many curious facts in this article. 


Zemmrich (J.) Das deutsche Sprachge- 
biet in Siid und Ostbéhmen. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., Ig0I, LXXX, 345-356.) A 
detailed historical-ethnographical ac- 
count, with map, of the German lan- 
guage in southern and eastern Bohemia. 
The most remarkable section of Ger- 
man speech in this region is the ‘‘ lin- 
guistic island” of Budweis, begun by 
Swabian immigrants in the 13th cen- 
tury. . Interesting also is the ‘‘lin- 
guistic island ” of Iglau. This paper isa 
useful contribution to the literature of 
the Teuto-Slav linguistic conflict in 
central Europe. The author is moved 
by a strong patriotic spirit on behalf of 
the 180,000 Germans here considered. 


AFRICA 
Buschan (G.) Zur Pathologie der Neger. 


(Arch. p. l’Antrop., Firenze, 1901, 
XXXI, 357-375.) Résumés data as to 


the comparative susceptibility to and 
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recovery from disease of the negro and 
the white. The author is of opinion 
that the negro has a special race rela- 
tion in the matter of pathology, and 
that other races also have their own 
characteristics with respect to disease. 
The negro enjoys a greater or less im- 
munity from malarial and yellow fever, 
abdominal typhus, erysipelas, scarlet 
fever, complications resulting from ac- 
cidental wounds, trachoma, carcinoma, 
(less for sarcoma), varicocele, hyper- 
trophy of prostate, bladder and gall 
stones, ovarial tumors, hare-lip, spina 
bifida, cleft palate, chorea, melan- 
cholia, tabes, chronic delirium (Mag- 
nan). More than the white the negro 
suffers from tuberculosis, dermoid cysts, 
aneurism, tetanus, mania, dementia 
paralytica. The so-called ‘‘ sleepy sick- 
ness’’ seems to be a specific neurosis of 
the African race. Before the entrance 
of the negro into the social life of the 
whites idiocy appears to have been (as 
in Africa) the form of nervous disease 
occurring, but now most of the forms 
known among the whites are found 
among the negroes as well. The author 
rejects the idea recently current that 
the immunity of the negro for malaria 
is not primary, but acquired through a 
slight infection in childhood. Pages 
372-375 are occupied by a bibliography 
of 81 titles. 


Etnografia Africana, (Arch. p. 1. Stud. 
d. Trad. Pop., Palermo-Torino, Igor, 
XX, 409-411.) Brief account, with 2 
text-figures, of certain specimens in the 
Ethnographic Museum of the Troca- 
dero, Paris, the doors of the city of 
Abomey, fetishes, etc. 


Fies (K.) Das Fetischdorf Avhegame 
und seine Bewohner auf dem Aguberge 
in Deutsch-Togo. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
Ig0I, LXXX, 377-384.) Somewhat de- 
tailed account, with 4 text-figures, of 
the fetish-village of Avhegame on Mt 
Agu in the German Togo country,— 
the natives belong to the Erve stock, 
who permit both men and women to be 
shamans. The priests are law-givers 
and dictate the times of sowing and 
harvest. Their ‘‘ pulpit” is a large 
rock. The author’s visit took place in 
December, 1897. Lately this fetish- 
village has been losing in vogue and 
importance, with the increasing activity 
of the missionaries. 


—— Les Vaalpens. 


Flamand (G. B. M.) Les pierres écrites 


(Hadjrat mektoubat) du nord de 
l’ Afrique et spécialement de la région 
d’ In-Salah. (Anthropologie, Paris, 1gor, 
XII, 535-538.) Brief abstract, with 
discussion, of paper read at Congress 
of 1900, The stations at which exist 
hadjrat mektoubat (‘‘ written stones”’), 
or rock-engravings, in northern Africa, 
as reported by the author, number some 
54, not including those of the north- 
east where 700 figures have been studied 
by him. The prehistoric (neolithic) 
rock-sculptures contain figures of ani- 
mals some of which no longer exist in 
that part of the world, while the later 
or Libyco-Berber contain inscriptions 
in alphabetical characters and repre- 
sentations of animals living still in the 
country, or farther south. 


Grogan (E. S.) Through Africa from 


the Cape to Cairo. (Ann. Rep. Smith- 
son. Inst., 1900, Wash., 1901, 431-448.) 
This paper, which is illustrated with 3 
plates and a folding map, is reprinted 
from Zhe Geographical Fournal (Lon- 
don), for tg00, It contains some notes 
on the Waruanda, Pygmies, Balegga, 
Dinkas, Nuers, etc. 


Guyot (Y.) Les indigénes de l'Afrique 


du sud. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’ Anthr. 
de Paris, 1901, V® S., II, 362-368.) 
Brief general account based on Zhe 
Natives of South Africa, published by 
the South African Committee (the in-* 
vestigation began in 1899). Between 
1891 and 1898 the Bantu population 
has increased 35%, while the Bushmen 
and Hottentots have fallen off about 
1.8%. In British South Africa there 
are nearly 4,000,000 blacks and other 
‘*colored” people. Of the Bantus it 
may be said ‘contact with peoples 
more advanced in evolution than them- 
selves, far from being fatal to them, 
has actually increased their vigor and 
vitality.” They are evidently destined 
to rise rapidly to a state of culture 
that will give them an important po- 
sition in the future development of this 
part of the world. An interesting sec- 
tion of the South African world is 
formed by the 14,000 Malays imported 
from the East Indies, who have mixed 
with the other natives, but retain their 
creed of Islam. There are also many 
coolies from Hindustan. 


(Ibid., 411-414.) 
The author translates from Keane's 
The Boer States (London, 1900) two 
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passages relating to ‘‘the Vaalpens, 
the most degraded of all the peoples 
of South Africa” —the information 
is from Boer sources. Their habitat 
is the bend of the Limpopo and they 
are said to be physically, linguistically 
and culturally szz generis. Their own 
name is Aatlea. They are a species 
of dwarfs and ‘‘may be considered 
the aborigines of South Africa.” But 
much more information is needed. 


Hutter(D.) Westafrikanisches Stations- 
leben. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1901, 
LxXXX, 288-290.) Brief sketch of rou- 
tine life at Baliburg in the North 
Cameroons. 


Der westafrikanische Bantuneger, 
seine Charakteristik und Behandlung. 
(Ibid., 384-386.) Brief sketch of the 
character of the Bantu Negro of wes- 
tern Africa and the way to treat him. 
Among the bad qualities noted by 
Captain Hutter are idleness (lack also 
of idea of time and its value), ingrati- 
tude, greed, and the vices due to the 
development of his essentially commer- 
cial and speculative nature. On the 
good side may be reckoned good- 
naturedness, dependence, sense of hu- 
mor, keen observation-gift, etc. In 
dealing with him seriousness (with play 
of humor), justice, impartiality, pa- 
tience, veracity, personality are all 
needed and necessary for more or less 
complete success. 


Laidlaw (G. E.) Some ethnological ob- 
servations in South Africa, (Amer. 
Antiq., Chicago, 1902, XXIV, 77-84.) 
Notes on Zulus and Kaffirs made dur- 
ing service with the British army in 
1900-1901. The Zulus ‘‘ are mentally, 
morally and physically, the superior 
native people of South Africa.” Their 
sexual morality and the virtue of their 
women are noteworthy. In many ways 
the Zulus are ‘‘ the gentlemen of South 
Africa.” To the blanket Indian” of 
North America corresponds the *‘‘ red 
Kaffir,” who still lives the old, wild 
life to a large extent. Between the 
‘‘red Kaffir” and the civilized, settled 
negro, there exists a semi-civilized class, 
who live by intermittent work for the 
whites. ‘‘ Kitchen Dutch” (the lan- 
guage used when addressing negro ser- 
vants and white people), the author 
says, with some libel of the Canadien- 
Frangais, ‘‘ bears the same relation to 
high Dutch, that the French Canadian 
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‘habitant patois’ does to Parisian 
French.”” The ’rickshaw men of Dur. 
ban are Zulus. 


Aegyptische hausurn. 
enahnliche Thon-Gefasse. (Verh. d, 
Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., Igor, 424-426.) 
The author calls attention to the re. 
semblance between two clay vessels 
from ancient Egypt (figured in Petrie’s 
Diospolis parva) and certain old Danish 
and German ‘‘hut urns.” The Egyp- 
tian vessels are thought to be models of 
granaries,—and some of the German 
‘*hut urns” may have a similar origin, 
The Egyptian vessels in question be- 
long to the first half of the second mil- 
lennium B.C., much earlier than the 
earliest known Teutonic ‘‘ hut urns,” 
This brief artigle is illustrated with 5 
text-figures. 


Ueber westafrikan- 
ische Figuren aus Talkschiefer. (Ibid., 
330-331.) Brief account, with 2 text- 
figures, of some images in talc-schist 
from the Mendi country in the south of 
Sierra Leone, and another similar im- 
age from the island of Bulama (Bissa- 
yos). The last represents rudely the 
female form. The Mendi images are 
said to be buried in fields as protection 
for crops, etc. The heads are hollowed 
out so that they may be filled with 
grain, seeds, etc. 


Seidel (H.) K6rperverunstaltungen im 
Siiden Deutsch-Ostafrikas. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., LXXX, 290-292.) 
Treats, with 2 text-figures, of bodily 
mutilations,—scar-tattooing, filing and 
knocking out of teeth, boring of lips, 
ears, nose, etc..—among the Bantu 
tribes of the southern regions of Ger- 
man East Africa. Tattooing is in 
vogue for esthetic purposes and also 
for an interesting sexual reason in the 
case of women, With the huntsman it 
is for luck. The patterns preferred 
differ considerably with the various 
tribes. The fe/e/e is more common 
with women. With the Wagogo the 
ear-ornament carried in the perforation 
serves as a sort of pocket for snuff and 
the like. The clay-ball head-dress of 
the Wakinga (figured on page 291!) is 
remarkable. Mutilations for punish- 
ment are comparatively rare. 


Sergi (G.) Crani arabi. (Atti d. Soc. 
Rom. di Antr., 1go1 [1902], vill, 80- 
88.) Gives results of author's study of 

29 Arab skulls in the Museum of the 
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Jardin des Plantes at Paris, made in 
August, 1900, Of these skulls (14 are 
male) some are from Algiers, others 
from Arabia. All except two (82.8, 
89.4) are dolichocephalic and meso- 
cephalic. The cranial capacity ranges 
from 1205 to 1595 cc. As to form 16 
are ‘‘ellipsoid,” 11 ‘‘ovoid,” and 2 
‘‘sphenoid.” The two brachycephalic 
skulls Sergi considers *‘‘ foreign and 
Asiatic, with Mongolian characters, 
like those so common in the population 
of central Europe (Slavs, Teutons, 
Celts).” The average skull-capacity 
(1365.5) is not large and the skulls are 
heavier and not so well-formed as those 
of the Mediterranean race. The as- 
pect of the face is dolicho-ellipsoidal. 


Virchow (R.) Bildtafeln 
ischen Mumien. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. 
f. Anthr., IgOI, 259-265.) Brief ac- 
count (from letters) of Th. Graf’s recent 
studies of ancient Egyptian portrait- 
tablets and other ancient representa- 
tions of busts and faces. There is a 
striking likeness between some of the 
old Egyptian portraits and those on 
coins of the Ptolemies. The paper is 
illustrated by 4 text-figures, 2 of which 
represent Cleopatra. 


Weeks (J. H.) Stories and other notes 
from the Upper Congo. (Folk-Lore, 
Lond., Ig0I, XII, 459-464.) Stories 
1I-v and ‘‘sundry notes” on name- 
giving, reincarnation, spirit-possession, 
etc. 


Weitzecker (G.) La donna fra i Basuto. 
(Arch, p. l’Antrop., Firenze, 1go1, 
XXXI, 459-478.) Brief account of the 
position and activities of woman among 
the Basuto, as an individual, in the 
family, in society, and in relation to re- 
ligion. Birth, name-giving, puberty 
and initiation, clothing and ornament, 
are referred to, the ceremonies of the 
puberty-period being given with some 
detail, Old maids are very rare (polyg- 
amy is common). On pages 469-470 
the author tells of a real love-romance 
of which he was himself a witness. 
The account of marriage is also rather 
detailed. The childless wife is in sad 
case (several cures for this are noted). 
To bear all boys is a sort of financial 
disgrace, since girls are a sort of femi- 
nine capital (there is a ‘‘ cure”’ for this 
also). Besides prostitution, the careers 
of the prophet and the exercise of civil 
power(as chief even) are open to women. 
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According to the author the pagan 
Basuto woman manifests no more re- 
ligiosity than the man, but after accept- 
ing Christianity sincerely ‘‘she shows 
herself capable of a delicacy of con- 
science and an elevation of feeling, 
which make her the worthy rival of 
her white coreligionists.” The Basuto 
Christian churches contain two men for 
one woman. The author seems to 
think that the greater freedom of wo- 
men under Christianity accounts for 
some of this. 


De, l’influence de 
l'ancienne civilisation Egyptienne dans 
l’Afrique occidentale. (Bull. et Mém. 
Soc. d. Anthr. de Paris, 1901, V° 
Il, 323-326.) Brief note and discus- 
sion—the paper has appeared in the 
Revue del’ Ecole d’ Anthropologie (see 
American Anthropologist, 1901, Ml, 
782.) Inthe discussion MM. Verneau 
and Delisle seemed favorable to the 
idea of ancient Egyptian influence in 
West Africa. 


ASIA 


nordasiatische Pfeil. 
Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Anthro- 
pogeographie des asiatischen Nordens. 
(Int. Arch. f. Ethnogr., Leiden, Igor, 
XIV, suppl., 1-40.) In this valuable 
monograph, accompanied by 8 plates 
(ca. 200 figures) and a distribution-map, 
the author treats of the arrow among 
the peoples of northeastern Asia: Gen- 
eral character, material, weight and 
size, notch, fastening of point, orna- 
mentation, poison, forms of the point, 
position of the point with respect to the 
notch, feathering (coast form, Aino 
type, Bering Sea form, Siberian and 
South-Siberian or Kirghiz form), etc. 
The author agrees with Ratzel and 
others in considering the arrow to be 
older than the bow, since it is a de- 
velopment from a weapon hurled from 
the hand (a throw-arrow). The north- 
ern arrow is a product of N. E. Asia 
and N. W. America,—quite possibly it 
originated with the Eskimo and was by 
them transferred to N. E. Asia. The 
Eskimo-arrow too recalls that of the 
European Stone age. As now extant 
the North-Asiatic arrow is somewhat 
degenerate. The Finnic peoples, by 
reason of their contact with the Slavs, 
have more or less given up their old 
weapons, while the Turkic group of the 
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Mongolian stock have developed them 
farther (Yakuts, Mantchu, and Kirghiz 
especially). The migrations of the vari- 
ous peoples of northern Asia and their 
contact with tribes to the south have 
had some influence upon their arrows. 
The Aino, Adler regards as a people of 
southern origin and inclines to agree 
with Peschel’s theory that they are ‘‘a 
Mongolian branch of the Negritos of 
the Philippines.” 


Aristov’(N.) Etnitcheskiya otnocheniya 
na Pamiryé, etc. (Russk. Antrop. 
Zhur., Moskva, Igo!, NO. 2, 33-61.) 
Continued from previous volume. This 
fourth chapter of the author’s ethno- 
graphical study of the natives of Pamir 
according to ancient Chinese and other 
historical documents deals with Chinese 
documents of the period from the fifth 
to the eighth century,—the Annals of 
the Yuen-Wei and Tan Dynasties, and 
the accounts of Buddhist travelers to 
India (Fa-hsien in particular). 


Belck (W.) Mittheilungen iiber arme- 
nische Streitfragen. (Verh. d. Berl. 
Ges. f. Anthr., 1901, 284-328.) Largely 
a reply to criticisms of Dr Lehmann 
regarding the cuneiform inscriptions at 
the source of the Tigris and other mat- 
ters connected with the Armenian Ex- 
pedition. 


Delitzsch (F.) Discoveries in Mesopo- 
tamia. (Ann. Rep. Smithson. Inst. 
1900, Wash., Ig01, 535-549.) This 
article, illustrated with 10 plates, is 
translated from the author’s 2x Oriente 
Lux (Berlin, 1898). 


Drummond (R. J.) The rice-harvest in 
Ceylon. (Folklore, Lond., Igor, XII, 
457-458.) Brief account of an annual 
ceremony of the Tamil and the ‘‘ rice- 
thrashing” of the Singhalese. The 
former is the expression of the belief 
that ‘‘ after the rice is harvested, the 
‘god must be killed,’ and a new god 
found like a new born baby come to 
life, and it must be found, or ‘ the great 
rain’ will not come, and the sowing of 
rice will fail.” 


Fridolin (J.) Bfrjaiten-und Kalmiicken- 
schddel. (Arch. f. Anthr., Brnschwg., 
IgO0I, XXVII, 303-316.) This article, 
which is illustrated with 14 plates con- 
taining 56 figures of crania, gives 
measurements and descriptions of 16 
Buriat and 29 Kalmuck skulls from the 
collection of the Imperial Academy of 
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Sciences, St Petersburg. The Buriat 
male skulls have an average cephalic 
index of 83.6 (range 79.5-89.7), the 
Kalmuck male skulls 81.2 (range 73.1- 
86.8), female 82.9 (range 80,0-86.2), 
From this it appears that the Buriats 
are somewhat more brachycephalic than 
the Kalmucks. Among the most inter. 
esting specimens are 4 skulls of Buriat 
shamans and one of a Kalmuck prophet- 
ess, the peculiarities of which would be 
useful to Lombroso. 


Gorostchenko (K.) Soioty. (Russ, 
Antrop. Zhur., Moskva, 1901, 11, No. 2, 
62-73.) A brief account of the Soyotes, 
the Ne-yang-hai of the Chinese, a Mon- 
golian people of the Sajan-Altai region, 
usually classed with the Samoyeds, with 
anthropometric details of 72 male (18- 
74 years) and 20 female (20-71 years) 
subjects. The average stature of the 
men is 1597 (range 1494-1709) and 
of the women 1512 mm. (range 1425- 
1569). The average cephalic index of 
the men is 83.03 (range 76.03-92.13), 
of the women 82.57 (range 77.25-89.59). 
The author seems to think they ap- 
proach in some respects the Turkic 
type. 


von Hahn (C.) Sitten und Gebrauche 
in Imeritien. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
IQOI, LXXX, 302-306.) Treats of wed- 
ding-customs, usages in sickness, death 
and burial, festivals, etc., superstitions, 
witchcraft, fortune-telling, among the 
Imers, a Georgian people of the Cau- 
casus. According to Dr von Hahn 
‘*the Mongolian yoke has left its deep- 
est impression in Imeritia upon the re- 
lations between husband and wife.” 
Though the Christianity of the Imers 
dates from the 4th century, the su- 
perstitions and practices of the common 
people perpetuate a number of ancient 
heathen beliefs,—e. g., the placating 
of the datonedi Lord”), or invisible 
spirit of disease and sickness. The 
mountain of Tabakela, near Choni, is 
a regular ‘‘ witch-hill.” Water-sprites 
and wood-monsters also abound. 


Huntington (E.) Weitere Berichte 
iiber Forschungen in Armenien und 
Commagene. (Ztschr. f. Ethnol., Ber- 
lin, 1901, XX XIII, 173-209.) An inter- 
esting account, well-illustrated with 35 
text-figures, of the travels and investi- 
gations of Messrs Huntington and 
Knapp in Armenia, etc., during the 
fall of 1900 and the spring of 1901. 
Among the topics treated are: The 
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Chaldic ruins and cuneiform inscrip- 
tions at Baghin, the castles at Mazgerd 
(in pure Chaldic style), Murad-cai, Per- 
tag. Gerger, Harput, the inscription of 
Izoly, etc. In the east wall of the 
church at Baghin is a basaltic block 
with Chaldic inscriptions on both sides. 
The furvgan-like mounds of Mazgerd 
are noted. The building and use of 
the 4elek, the primitive vessel of this 
region are illustrated on pages 184-185. 
Of peculiar interest and importance is 
the Chaldic castle in the Murad-¢ai be- 
tween Achor and its mouth,— ‘‘a re- 
markable monument of military and 
architectural technique.” The ancient 
Assyrians must have used the fees, as 
the fishermen do today. A few notes 
on the Armenians and Kizil-baS are 
given, and on page 194 is a picture of 
one of the latter crossing the Euphrates 
on a burguk, or inflated skin, just as 
figured on the old inscriptions. Of the 
sculpture of the lions on the rocks near 
Uyiik the author says the attitude and 
form recall those of Mycenze. The 
double nomenclature and religious life 
of the young people of part of the 
region in question 1s very interesting. 

Lehmann (C. F.) Ueber die chaldische 
Inschrift auf dem Bingél-dagh. (Verh. 
d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., Igor, 422- 
424.) Brief account of the Bingél-dagh 
cuneiform inscription, which, the au- 
thor tells, is no ‘‘myth” as some have 
thought was the case. A brief list of 
new Chaldic inscriptions is added. 

Mainov (I. I.) Dva tipa Tungusov. 
(Russk, Antr. Zhur., Moskva, Igor, II, 
No. 2, 1-16.) In this article, with 4 
text-figures, the author treats of the two 
different physical types, the northern 
and the southern, present among the 
Tungus of northeastern Siberia. The 
northern type is described as small- 
statured, mesocephalic, with retreating 
forehead and chin, broad and short 
nose, and yellowish-white skin; the 
southern is medium-statured, sub-doli- 
chocephalic, with prominent nose 
(straight or concave) and cheek-bones, 
and brownish-yellow skin. The usual 
measurements are given with some de- 
tail of tables, etc. The subjects num- 
bered about 100. The range of stature 
of the men was 1486-1776, of the women 
(Io in number) 1457-1607 mm. 


(Ibid., 17- 
32). A general discussion of the Gal- 
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chas, a primitive Aryan people of 
Turkestan. The author seeks to dis- 
tinguish among them five types: Arab, 
Jewish, Slavonic, Armenian, and East- 
ern Iranian, In the table of measure- 
ments are given the averages of 381 
Tadjiks of the plain, 42 of the East- 
Iranian (mountain) type, 46 of the Arab 
(mountain 29, plains, 17) type, and 
13 of the Jewish type. The Jewish 
type of the plains seems to have the 
highest average stature (1780 mm, for 
41 individuals), the Arab type of the 
plains the lowest (1637 for 17 indi- 
viduals,)— the 18 Afghans measured 
averaged 1638, and the author classes 
them with the Jewish type. The 
mountain Arab type is taller (1664 for 
2g individuals) than that of the plains. 
The most brachycephalic is the moun- 
tain East-Iranian type (89.1 for 42 in- 
dividuals), the least the Arab type of 
the plains (82.1). The author is of 
opinion that among the Galchas we 
have ‘‘ isolated” the diverse elements 
which have combined to form the Tad- 
jiks of the Iranian-Turkestan region. 
On page 23 a brief comparative vocabu- 
lary is given. 


Les mantras aux 
Indes. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’Anthr. 
de Paris, 1goI, V® S., II, 404-411.) 
Brief account of the mantras or for- 
mulze recited, chanted, or sung in a set 
fashion in order to obtain certain physi- 
cal or psychical effects. They may be 
used to make or stop rain, cause the 
wind to blow, cure or cause disease, 
make flocks prosper, cause springs to 
burst forth, charm animals, aid or pre- 
vent conception, obtain the favor of 
deities, in fact for almost anything, for 
their number is legion. They are used 
to produce all sorts of psychical effects 
as well,— to aid meditation. Often the 
sound alone is efficacious, all knowledge 
of the sense of the formula having long 
ago disappeared. 

Neuordnung der Schlie- 
mann-Sammlung. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. 
f. Anthr., Ig0I, 255-259, 331-335.) A 
detailed account of the author's re-ar- 
rangement of the Schliemann collec- 
tion now in the Museum fiir Vélker- 
kunde, Berlin. 


N. W. Bogojawlen- 
skis Reise zu den Quellen des Amu- 
Darja. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1901, 
LXXX, 323-324.) Résumé, from the 
account in Semlewiedienije (Moscow), 
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von Seidlitz— Continued 
of Bogojawlenki’s journey in 1898 to 
the source of the Amu-Darja in central 
Asia. The Tchayatai, Tadjiks, etc., 
are briefly referred to. On great festi- 
vals the Tadjiks present each other 
eggs colored red,—these the children 
roll, etc. The inhabitants of the banks 
of the Jachssu call themselves ‘* Arabs.” 


Silinitch (J.) K’ kraniologii Soiote. 
(Russk. Antrop. Zhur., Moskva, 1901, 
11, No. 2, 74-79.) Brief résumé, with 
2 tables, of the craniology of the So- 
yotes (from 10 skulls). As to cephalic 
index 90% are brachycephalic and 10% 
sub-brachycephalic. The author con- 
siders that the Soyotes approach the 
Finnish type. 

Sommier(S.) Note volanti sui Karaciai 
ed alcune misure di Abasa, Kabardini 
e Abasékh. (Arch. p. l’Antrop., Fir- 
enze, I9Q0I, XXXI, 413-457.) In this 
article, with 14 text-figures, Dr Som- 
mier gives the results of his visit in 1890 
among the Karatcai, Abasa, Kabar- 
dines, and Abascékh of the Caucasus. 
Anthropometric details of 21 Karatcai 
men, 32 Swanetians(men 26), 23 Abasa 
men, 6 Kabardine men, and one Aba- 
s¢kh are included in this valuable paper. 
The hands were given special attention. 
The Karatcai (s»me 20,000 in number) 
inhabit the western slope of Elbruz. 
They are Mohammedans, and their vil- 
lages *‘ reminded me specially of the 
au/ of the Tatars of the Baraba steppe 
in Siberia.” Many traces of Mongolian 
blood are indeed discernible. Others 
resemble the Georgian, others still the 
Semitic type. Their language belongs 
with that of the Nogai and the Ader- 
baidjani. Notes on domestic life, dress, 
industries, etc., follow. The average 
stature of the Karatcai is 16075 mm., 
of the Swanetians (men 1695, women 
1540), of the Abasa 16g0, of the Ka- 
bardines 1,720, ‘The cephalic index of 
the 23 Abasa was 82.5 (range 76.7- 
87.4), of the Kabardines 83.1, of 21 
Karatcai 84.44 (range 80.9-90.0). 


Williams (F.W.) Chinese folklore and 
some western analogies. (Ann. Rep. 
Smithson. Inst., 1g00, Wash., 
575-600.) After comparing the Chi- 
nese and Japanese accounts of creation 
the author cites analogies between the 
folklore of China and that of the Occi- 
dent such as the story of Ko-ai (cp. 
‘*Swan Maidens”), the feather-dress 
motif, the wife tested, the girl and the 
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dragon, the fairy islands of the East 
(cp. Hesperides, etc.), long sleeps (Rip 
van Winkle), ** judgments of Solomon,” 
name-sanctity, euphemisms, female de. 
mons (Lilith), demonology, witchcraft, 
soul-wanderings, etc. 


Wu Ting Fang. Mutual helpfulness 
between China and the United States, 
(Ibid., 565-574.) General discussion, 
Reprinted from the North American 
Review for July, 1goo. 


Zaborowski (M.) Moulin a priére du 
Thibet. Coran de l’Afghanistan. (Bull. 
et Mem. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, rgo1, 
ve s., I, 345-346.) Brief account of a 
Tibetan prayer-wheel and an Arabic 
Koran from Afghanistan presented to 
the Society by Mrs Warwick. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 


Burton (A. E.) An eclipse expedition 
to Sumatra. (Technol. Kev., Boston, 
IgOI, IV, 38-56.) Contains some notes 
on the Malays of the region, their 
houses, etc. 


de Cacqueray de Lorme Photo- 
graphies et objets dela Nouvelle-Guinée 
anglaise. (Bull. et Mém. Soc, d’Anthr. 
de Paris, 1901, S., 11, 393-398.) Brief 
note on the Papuans of New Guinea 
with subsequent discussion. The author 
expressed the opinion that ‘‘ the Papu- 
ans are the result of a mixture of Amer- 
ican Indians and negroes” (!). 


| 
| Danneil(C.) Der Uebergang vom Flech- 
| ten zum Weben nebst einem weiteren 
| Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Weberei in 
| Melanesien. (Int. Arch. f. Ethnogr., 
| Leiden, r90t, XIV, 227-238.) Treats, 
| with 1 plate, of the transition from 
| plaiting to weaving with special refer- 
| ence to the art of weaving in Melanesia. 
| Plaiting requires no special apparatus, 
but the first necessity of weaving is the 
formation of a warp by means of a 
| tenter-frame. The primitive tenter- 
| frame is not unlike a bow,—around 
| this the warp is wound. This primi- 
tive apparatus comes from the Nissan 
or Sir Charles Hardy group in the 
‘‘blackest” part of Melanesia. Dr 
Danneil calls attention to the fact that 
‘Call points in Melanesia from which 
weaving is known as yet, belong to the 
frontier regions of Melanesia towards 
the lighter colored peoples of the Pa- 
cific.” 


= 


Giuffrida-Ruggeri (V.) 
Batacco di Sumatra. (Attid. Soc. Rom. 
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Scheletro di | 


di Antr., 1901 [1902], VIII, 55-61.) | 


Description, details of measurement, 
etc., of the skeleton of a Battak from 
Sumatra, that of a young man, in good 
condition, now in the Museum of the 
University of Rome. The stature 
(calculated) is 1550 mm., cranial ca- 
pacity 1563, index 82. The skulls of 
Battaks are rare in Europe,—this makes 
only the tenth (of these 4 are in the 
Strassburg Museum). In these 10 the 
cephalic index varies from 67.2 to 80.7, 
but 6 lie between 76 and 80. 


Haddon (A.C.) Asketch of the ethnog- 
raphy of Sarawak. (Arch. l’An- 
trop., Firenze, 1901, XXXI, 341-355.) 
Besides Chinese and Europeans (with 
their followers) the natives of Sarawak 
consist of the following groups : Punan 
(and other nomadic hunter tribes) in 
the interior; Aalamantan (numerous 
agricultural communities) found over a 
large portion of the district; Kenyah- 
Kayan (powerful and well-organized 
groups, whose ancestors are said to 
have migrated from Dutch Borneo sev- 
eral centuries ago), occupying the best 
tracts of land between the swampy 
low country and the mountains at the 
river-sources ; /bams, or ‘‘ Sea Dayak”’ 
(on the lower reaches of the rivers,— 
they are rapidly extending themselves) ; 
Malay (the true Orang Malayu in 
scattered places along the coast and a 
short distance up a few of the rivers,— 
the Malay traders, however, have pene- 
trated farther), The Punan ‘‘ are one 
of the most primitive and least ad- 
vanced tribes in Borneo, but they are 
very gentle savages.” Pulo Kalaman- 
tan, ‘‘the island of the Kalamantan,” 
is one of the Malay names of Borneo. 
The Kenyah-Kayan are expert boat- 
men ; they smelt iron, and make excel- 
lent sword blades and spear-heads. In 
language, decorative art, etc., the Iban 
differ considerably from the other 
groups, and, according to Hose, are 
related to the original Malays, The 
Malays of Sarawak have mixed a good 
deal with the coast peoples. On pages 
344-347 are given the head-measure- 
ments of 274 natives of Sarawak, and 
on pages 349-351 the particulars of 80 
crania of each of which the history is 
known, A table of statures is also 
given on page 351. The anthropo- 


metric and cranial data agree on the 
whole very well. 


The Moloh and 


Laville (A.) Vase canaque. 
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Sebop of the Kalamantan group are 
dolichocephalic, the Melanan brachy- 
cephalic. The general tendency of the 
Kalamantan is to be dolichocephalic, of 
the Iban to be brachycephalic, both 
with a long range. The Kayan and 
Punans are ‘‘ distinctly mesaticephalic 
and low brachycephalic,” while the 
mixed group of the Kenyah ‘extends 
nearly along the whole scale.” The 
Punan are of low stature (average 1555 
mm.), rather taller than the Kenyah 
(1541) and rather shorter than the 
Kayan (1559). The average stature of 
the Iban is 1590 mm. The ethnologi- 
cal history of Sarawak begins with the 
nomadic, hunting savages of whom the 
Punans, Ukits, etc., are the modern 
representatives. About the same time, 
or somewhat later, came the Kalaman- 
tan, who mixed with the Punan, and 
again with the immigrant Kenyah- 
Kayan. Another invasion of brachy- 
cephals, from the west, came in the 
Iban, who were followed by the brachy- 
cephalic Malays. The other inva- 
sions of Borneo have not added new 
races. So far as Sarawak is concerned 
‘*the Hindu influence was almost en- 
tirely cultural.” Of the presence of 
Negritos in Borneo no authoritative 
evidence is forthcoming. For the East 
Indian Archipelago in general Profes- 
sor Haddon recognizes, apart from the 
Negritos, Melanesians, and later immi- 
grants from the Asiatic mainland, the 
existence of ‘‘two races or distinct 
varieties of man,” —the Indonesians 
(dolichocephalic) and _proto-Malays 
(brachycephalic). Fora thousand years 
these in varying mixtures have been the 
real peoples of the islands. 


(Bull. et 
Mém. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, tgot, 
ve s., 11, 402.) Brief account of an 
earthen vessel from the Caket tribe of 
New Caledonia. The ‘‘teats” of the 
vessel recall those of certain neolithic 
pottery. In French canague is applied 
to the natives of New Caledonia. 


Lissauer (A.) Ueber die Anthropolo- 


gie der Anachoreten- und der Duke of 
York-Inseln. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. 
Anthr., 1901, 367-389.) In this ar- 
ticle, with 2 plates and a table of 
cranial measurements, the author de- 
scribes in detail g skulls (male 5, female 
4) of natives of the Hermit islands, 
near the Equator to the north of the 
New Britain group; also a deformed 
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skull (index 85) from Mioko in the 
Duke of York group. Of the Her- 
mit Islands skulls 6 are mesocephalic, 
2 brachycephalic, and t dolicho- 
cephalic. Pages 367-371 are occupied 
with a general anthropological discus- 
sion of the subject, and pages 371-375 
by an excursus on Sergi’s taxonomic 
method of cranial investigation. Be- 
sides the g skulls here treated of in 
detail there are 6 others in the 
Luschan collection in the Museum fiir 
Volkerkunde, Berlin. Physically the 
Hermit islanders differ in certain re- 
spects from the Papuans, while their 
language, according to Kubary, is akin 
to that of the natives of Samoa and the 
Carolines. The Papuan customs of 
boring the septum of the nose and slit- 
ting the ear (in women) occur among 
them. Out of the 15 skulls 14 are 
bored just above the orbit, probably for 
purposes of suspension, in accordance 
with the skull-cult so widespread in 
Melanesia. In the Hermit islands the 
body is burnt, but the skull, with 
flowers in the eye-sockets, is hung up 
on a tree. Altogether these islanders 
are Polynesian rather than Melanesian, 
Sergi’s chief error, Dr, Lissauer thinks, 
is that he has taken individual varia- 
tions for race-characters. Deformation 
of the skull is mentioned neither by 
Schellong nor Krause as practiced on 
the Duke of York island, so the case 
here discussed seems new. This skull 
has also traces of having been painted 
red. 


Mathews (R.H.) Organisation sociale 


des tribus aborigénes de 1’Australie. . 


(Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
IgOI, V© S., Il, 415-419.) Brief ac- 
count of the social organization of the 
Yungmunni tribe of the Northern Ter- 
ritory of Australia. According to the 
author, ‘‘ marriage, relationship, and 
the line of descent among the Austra- 
lian tribes depends principally on the 
father.” 


Modigliani(E.) Piccolo contributo alla 
conoscenza dei canti popolari malesi. 
(Arch. p. l’Antrop., Firenze, 1901, 
XXXI, 381-401.) After a brief general 
introduction, chiefly concerned with the 
pantin (pantoum), the author gives a 
pantoum-series (49 quatrains) obtained 
by him orally in Malaysia. The Malay 


text and Italian version are given, also 
specimens of the music (opposite page 
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388). These verses belong to the sim. 
ple poetry of the people, and remind 
one of the performances of the Italian 
improvvisatort, particularly the stornelfj 
of the Tuscans. Some of the pantoums, 
in old Malay, are known all over the 
archipelago. The first pantoum pub- 
lished in Europe is to be found in Mars. 
den’s History of Sumatra (London, 
1811) and is reproduced by the author, 
The authenticity of a pantoum cited 
by Ragusa-Moleti in his Poesie dei 
popoli selvaggi (Palermo, 1891) is shown 
by Modigliani who came across the 
Malay original. The words sigid, ‘‘a 
half-breed Dutchman (Dutch father, 
Malay mother),” ‘* children of 
foreign Asiatics (particularly Chinese) 
born in Malaysia,” ‘* Malaysian 
descendants of Bengalese,” are worth 
noting here. 


Powys (A.0O.) Data for the problem of 
evolution in man. Anthropological 
data from Australia. (Biometrika, 
London, 1901, 1, 30-49.) Treats, with 
8 tables and 11 curves, of fertility of 
man and woman in relation to age, 
correlation between duration of life and 
number of offspring, stature of man be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 85, alteration 
of stature with old age. In New South 
Wales there is a more rapid develop- 
ment of women, due, perhaps, to the 
warmer climate. The statistics seem to 
indicate that ‘‘ for the Anglo-Saxon race 
the view of Kérési that the fertility is 
greater the younger the wife is not cor- 
rect’ (p. 34). Extreme longevity is not 
in all cases conducive to maximum re- 
productivity. The interesting fact is 
brought out here that ‘‘a new com- 
munity like New Sovth Wales, with 
plenty of food and occupation for all, is 
seen to resemble an old community like 
England in this relationship, and not a 
new community like America.” As to 
stature the tendency is towards increased 
variability with old age. Man seems to 
reach his maximum stature at 28, woman 
at 25, and the age of maximum fertility 
approaches, if it does not coincide with 
the age of maximum stature. 


Pulle (A. W.) Een Atjehsch wapen. 
(Int. Arch. f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1901, 
XIV, 238-239.) Brief account, with 
1 plate (3 figs.) of an Achinese dagger, 
upon which are inscriptions in Arabic 
letters, partly in Arabic and partly in 
Javanese. 


| 

| 
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Riedel (J. G. F.) Ueber die sogenann- 
ten Mongolen-Flecke der Kinder. 
(Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 
393.) Brief note recalling the fact that 
the author had seen the ‘* Mongolian 
spots” in Celebes children and else- 
where in Indonesia; also in a Papuan 
girl. 

Scharlau(B.) Beschreibung von 5 mann- 
lichen und 3 weiblichen Australierbec- 
ken. (Anat. Anz., Jena, IgOI, XX, 
380-385.) Brief description, with de- 
tails of measurements of 8 pelves of 
Australians now in the Grassi Museum, 
Leipzig. They had been partly meas- 
ured and studied by Prochowink in 1887. 


It is doubtful if all the pelves represent | 


full-blood natives, since they come from 
a part of the N. E. coast, where inter- 
mixture with whites is known to have 
taken place. Of the pelves in question 
3 are dolichopellic, 3 mesatipellic, and 2 
platypellic. These 8 pelves (the au- 
thor intends making a study of a series 
of 58 others) are hardly to be taken as 
a norm for the Australians. 


Schulze (F.) Der Mensch in den Tro- 
pen. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 
1901, 394-400.) General discussion of 
the subject based upon 43 years’ resi- 
dence in the East Indies and many 
journeys through and through the 
Malay archipelago, The article was 
called forth by an essay by Dr J. 
Myleus in Vol. xx of Vom Fels zum 
Meer, with many of the statements in 
which Capt. Schulze finds himself in 
entire disagreement. Capt. Schulze 
takes a much more favorable view of 
the residence and labor of Europeans 
in the tropics, physically, mentally, and 
morally. The order of capacity for 
acclimatization in the Malay archipel- 
ago is: Germans, Portuguese, Spaniards, 
French, Italians, Dutch, and, last of all, 
English,— they persist in being ‘* too 
English” for one thing. European 
colonization in general and the acclima- 
tization of Europeans in the tropics he 
considers very possible. More labor, 
he thinks, is performed by Europeans 
in the Indies than is generally believed. 
The chief requisites for health in the 
Indies are proper and sufficient food, 
rest after exertion, and a minimum of 
alcohol. It must be admitted, however, 
that the author’s views are rather rosy. 


The firewalk ceremony in Tahiti. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond., 1901, XII, 446-447.) 
Reprint (with plate from photograph) 


Yamasaki (N.) Ein 


of Professor Langley’s account of Papa 
-Ita in Mature for Aug. 22, Igor, 
Andrew Lang’s comments in the A/orn- 
ing Post for Sept. 21, and a résumé of 
Mr F. Davey’s observations in the 
Wide World for June, tgo1. The 
photograph is reproduced from the last 
and represents the exhibition given by 
Papa-Ita at Honolulu, January 19, 
Igor. 


Besuch in den 
Kopfjaigerd6rfern auf Formosa. (Mitth. 
d, anthrop. Ges. in Wien, Ig0I, XXXI, 
23-37.) Brief account, with 24 text- 
figures of which 14 reproduce native 
drawings, of a visit in December, 1896, 
among tattooed head-hunters, 
—the Taiyal as they call themselves 
(the Seiban, or ‘‘raw barbarians” of 
the Chinese),— of the northern half of 
the central mountain-chain of Formosa. 
The village of H6go, its inhabitants, 
houses, skull-frames, tattooing, cloth- 
ing, weaving, food, drawings, etc., are 
described. Pages 34-37 contain a Ger- 
man-Taiyal and a Taiyal-German 
vocabulary of some 225 words. The 
village of Paran was also visited. The 
friendliness shown by the Taiyal to 
the Japanese, the author thinks, may be 
due to the fact that the latter conquered 
the Chinese, the former’s enemies. 
Twice a year (at least), at the spring 
marriage-festival and the autumnal 
harvest-festival, these people still go out 
on the hunt for human heads,— those 
of Chinese generally. The tattooing 
of the women is more highly developed 
than that of the men. The women use 
a simple weaving apparatus. The 
drawings which the natives made for 
the author are quite simple and like 
those of children,—those reproduced 
are chiefly of men and animals,— and 
they are, unintentionally, often comical. 


AMERICA 


Baelz(H.) Zur frage von der Rassen- 


Verwandschaft zwischen Mongolen und 
Indianern. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. 
Anthr., 1901, 393-394.) Dr Baelz, 
who has recently been in British Co- 
lumbia, reports as having found on two 
Indian children (a pure blood two years 
old and a half-breed eleven months) the 
‘* blue spots,”’ but not so clearly marked 
as in Mongolian children. The author 
suggests that since the ‘‘ Alpine race” 
(Celtic) of Europe has been suspected 


Baelz— Continued. 
of Mongolian affinities the examination 
of foeti and infants for ‘‘ blue spots” 
might be undertaken. 


Buhle (H.) Das Deutschtum in Guate- 
mala. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1901, 
LXXX, 281-284.) Brief account of the 
German element in Guatemala. 


Dyke (C. B.) Theology versus thrift in 
the black belt. (Pop. Sci. Mo., N. Y., 
1902, LX, 360-364.) Discussion of the 
results of an inquiry among 1200 ne- 
gro children as to their desires for 
wealth and their reasons forthem. The 
author concludes that ‘‘ the negro’s real 
menace to the South consists in the pau- 
city of his earthly wants.” To the 
negro children ‘‘ wealth means only the 
satisfaction of the simplest and most 
legitimate wants.” 


Field work of the ethnological division 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History in rg01. (Science, N. Y., 
1902, N. S., XV, 96-98.) Brief notes of 
the work of Swanton (Queen Charlotte 
Is.), Jochelson and Bogoras (northeast- 
ern Asia), the work of various other in- 
vestigators represented in the various 
publications of the Museum, a list of 
which for the past year is given,— par- 
ticularly in the northwestern U. S., 
British Columbia, etc. 


Foérstemann (E.) Der Nordpol bei 
Azteken und Mayas. (Verh. d. Berl. 
Ges. f. Anthrop., 1901, 274-277.) Dis- 
cusses, with 5 text-figures, the hiero- 
glyphic signs for *‘ north” among the 
Aztecs and the Mayas, particularly the 
Aztec day-sign ozomatli and the Maya 
chuen, the Maya God C,, etc. The 
conventional sign for ozomatii has arisen 
from a monkey head, representing the 
‘* Little Bear”’ constellation. 


Fuhse (F.) Amerikanische Museen. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1901, LXXX, 313- 
314.) Brief notes based on Dr A. B. 
Meyer’s recent Report on the museums 
of eastern United States. 


Guevara (T.) Historia de la civilizacion 
de Araucania. (An. de la Univ., San- 
tiago de Chile, 1901, 377-427.) Treats 
of the social condition of the south at 
the end of the eighteenth century, with 
a map showing the distribution of the 
principal tribes in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Notes on the 
chroniclers of the Araucanian wars, 
who are quite numerous, are included. 


Also an account of the missionary la- 
bors of the Jesuits, Franciscans, etc, 
The Indians seemed to have believed 
that baptism caused the death of their 
children, and many other beliefs and 
obstacles made the missions ineffective 
during this period, and even till the 
present day, though, from the account 
of the prefect of the Castro missions in 
1897, the Indian opposition is weaken- 
ing. At Cholchol and Maquehua Pro- 
testant missions have been at work 
since 1897 with some success. 


Hallock (C.) The ancestors of the 
American indigenes. (Amer. Antiq., 
Chicago, 1902, XXIV, 2-18.) The au- 
thor argues in favor of a ligh anti- 
quity of ancient American civilization 
and its close relations with the peoples 
of Egypt and Asia. Among other 
things, he believes that ‘‘ the progeni- 
tors of the ancestors of the Mexicans 
were an Asiatic colony from Corea,” 
that ‘‘the sun-dance of the plains In- 
dians is a relic of the sun worship of 
Chichen-Itza and Peru,” etc. 


Hartman (C. V.) Etnografiska under- 
sdkningar 6fver aztekerna i Salvador. 
(Ymer, Stockholm, 1901, XXI, 277- 
324.) This account of ethnographical 
researches among the Aztecs (Pipils, 
etc.) of the Republic of Salvador in 
Central America, is illustrated with 30 
figures. People, houses and furniture, 
implements, industries, playthings of 
children, religious ceremonies, dances, 
and masks are treated of. The Aztecs 
of western Salvador number some 
100,000. The seats figured on page 
301 resemble some reported from Brazil 
by von den Steinen. A top from Na- 
huizalco seems identical with one from 
Ancon (Peru). Basketry, which is 
considered in some detail (pp. 303- 
311), is a chief industry of these peo- 
pte. Four principal kinds of reed- 
baskets are made. Pages 314-322 are 
concerned with religious ceremonies, 
dances, and masks (a number of 
these are figured on pages 319 and 
320). Nominally Catholics, the Aztecs 
of Salvador retain something of the old 
heathenism. The dramatic dance still 
survives among them, and other old 
heathen customs have attached them- 
selves to the church processions, etc. 


Lasch (R.) Die Verstiimmlung der 
Zabne in Amerika und Bemerkungen 
zur Zahndeformierung im Allgemeinen, 
(Mitth. d. anthrop. Ges. in Wien, 1901, 
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XXXI, 13-22.) Discusses, with numer- 
ous bibliographical references, the prac- 
tice of deforming the teeth (knocking 
out, filing, coloring) among the Ameri- 
can aborigines, in relation to the gen- 
eral subject. Dr Lasch concludes that 
knocking out teeth, filing teeth, and 
coloring teeth are all at bottom cos- 
metic practices, intended to attract the 
other sex. Vanity, not superstition, as 
so many have supposed, is the primitive 
stimulus here, as with other bodily 
mutilations, etc. Of course connection 
of teeth-deformation with rites and 
ceremonies is not excluded, but these 
(the puberty-practice, e. g.) come later. 
It is easy to see how coloring the teeth 
may be cosmetic in origin, but some of 
the other customs are not so readily 
explained. 


Macclintock (S. S.) The Kentucky 
mountains and their feuds. (Amer. J. 
Sociol., Chicago, Ig01, VII, I-28, 171- 
187.) Illustrated general account. En- 
vironment, food, houses, religion, cloth- 
ing, marriage, language (it has ‘‘a 
Chaucerian smack”’), feuds, etc., are 
briefly discussed. 


MacCurdy (G. G.) The American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science. Section H. Anthropology. 
(Science, N. Y., 1902, N..S., XV, I2I- 
126.) Brief abstracts of papers read at 
the Chicago Meeting, Dec. 31, 1901, to 
Jan. 2, 1902. 


— The teaching of anthropology in 
the United States. (Ibid., 211-216.) 
From investigations made by the author 
it appears that ‘‘of the 31 universities 
and colleges offering anthropology, it 
is found to be an adjunct of sociology 
in 9, of philosophy in 5, of psychology 
in 3, of geology and zoology in 5, and 
of medicine in 1; while in 5 instances 
it stands practically alone, and in 3 it 
is unclassed.” The reports of the vari- 
ous instructors are given. Dr Mac- 
Curdy sees reason to believe that an- 
thropology will soon find a place in 
every institution of higher learning in 
the country. 


— Twenty years of Section H., 


Anthropology. (Ibid., 532-534.) Sta- 
tistics, according to geography of sub- 
jects treated, of the papers read at the 
meetings of the Anthropological Section 
of the A, A. A. S. 1882-1901, com- 
pared with the papers of the British 


Seler(E.) Pinturas jeroglificas. 


Association (Section H) 1893-1896, 
French Association 1893-1896, German 
Anthropological Society, 1897-1900. 
The great preponderance in the Ameri- 
can Association of papers treating 
American subjects only is noted, also 
the domination of archeological topics, 
with ethnological next. Out of atotal of 
589 papers read during the period 1887- 
IgOI only 5.4% were devoted solely to 
foreign lands. 


Mason (O.T.) Environment in relation 


to sex in human culture. (Pop. Sci. 
Mo., N. Y., 1902, LX, 336-345.) After 
a brief discussion of the animal, vegetal, 
and mineral kingdoms and the forces 
of nature in relation to social and tech- 
nical activities of the sexes, Professor 
Mason takes up in succession the vari- 
ous culture-areas of the New World: 
The birch-bark area (better for men 
than women), north Atlantic area (cul- 
tivation of maize by women and its 
results), Mississippi valley area (buffalo 
and prairie cultures), Muskhogean area 
(a bi-sexual province), south Atlantic 
area (two sexes equally non-progressive, 
but well-fed), north Pacific area (canoe- 
culture province), Oregon-California 
area (woman the basket-maker), the 
Pueblo area (feminal life higher than 
the virile—religion and art largely fem- 
inal), Mexican area (art-forms, etc., 
virile), Colombian area (women farmers, 
potters, weavers), Peruvian area (the 
zenith of virile Amerindian art). 


Peet (S. D.) Ethnic styles in architec- 


ture. (Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1902, 
XXIV, I9-34, 61-76.) Illustrated gen- 
eral discussion of different styles of 
architecture in use among the Amerinds. 
of North America,—the Muskhogees, 
Pueblos, Mexicans, Mayas in partic- 
ular. 


Preuss (T.) Parallelen zwischen den 


alten Mexikanern und den _ heutigen 
Huicholindianern. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
IQOI, LXXX, 314-315.) Brief critical 
resumé of Seler’s article in the A/t- 
theilungen der anthropologischen Gesell- 
schaft in Wien. 


Colec- 
cion Chavero. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. 
Anthr., 1901, 266.) According to Dr 
Seler the two hieroglyphic paintings 
recently published by Chavero,—the 
Mapa de Tlaxcallan and the Cédice 
ciclogrd fico,—are fabrications bya clever 
young artist of Tabasco, who also 
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palmed off one of his Mss. on the Duc 
de Loubat, and whose hand is also to 
be seen in the Relieves de Chiapas, pub- 
lished by. the Mexican Junta Colom- 
bina, These fabrications are made up 
from figures in Kingsborough and in 
various Mexican and Maya Mss., the 
mixture often exhibiting crass igno- 
rance of Central American paleography. 


Slocum (C. E.) A plea for greater 
simplicity, and greater accuracy, in the 
writings of the future regarding the 
American aborigines. (Amer. Antiq., 
Chicago, 1902, XXIV, 46-48.) 
thor argues in favor of the designation 
‘*aborigines”” as both appropriate and 
expressive. ‘‘ Indian,” ‘* American 
Race,” ‘‘ Red Race,” and ‘** Amerind” 
he objects to. The last expression he 
thinks ‘‘the most inexcusable of all, and 
likely to be confined to a few persons 
of the present generation.” When he 
stigmatizes ‘‘ Amerind” as a ‘* bastard” 
term, Dr Slocum ought to have remem- 
bered how the once denounced ‘* bas- 
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tard” term sociology has found an | 


abiding place in civilized tongues in the 
Old World and in the New. 


Denuncia- | 


tions of this sort will help on, rather | 


than hinder, the use of Amerind. 


von den Steinen (K.) Eine anthro- 
pomorphe Todten-Urne von Maraca. 
(Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., Igor, 
387-389.) Describes, with plate, a 
funeral urn from the caves of Maraca 
in the Amazonian region of Brazil, now 
in the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in 
Berlin,—another is in the Ethnographic 
Museum of Christiania, and both re- 
semble urns figured by Hartt, which 
were found at Maraca by Penna in 1872. 


The covers of the urns make the | 


faces. The Berlin urn is skeletal in 
some points, as well asanthropomorphic. 


Dr von den Steinen notes how seldom | 


in America the cover of a vessel has 
been given independent form. 


Ueber die Guayaqui-Sammlung 
des Hrn. Dr. v. Weickhmann. 
(Ibid., 267-271.) Brief account of a 
collection of Guayaqui ethnological 
material (weapons, implements, orna- 
ments, etc.) left behind in 1899 by a 
group of Guayaqui Indians of Paraguay 
in their flight from the white investiga- 
tor and his companions. This collec- 
tion is now in the Berlin Museum fir 
Volkerkunde. Very interesting is the 


use the Guayaqui make of wax in smear- 
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ing their baskets for use as water-vessels 
and for improving the poor clay of 
which their pottery is made. The 
paper includes two brief vocabularies 
obtained from a boy who was aban- 
doned by his people on their sudden 
departure. The presence of a consider- 
able number of words coinciding with 
corresponding Guarani terms seems to 
indicate that the Guayaqui may after all 
belong to the Guarani linguistic stock. 


Uhle (M.) Die deformirten Képfe von 


peruanischen Mumien und die Uta- 
Krankheit. (Ibid., 404-409.) The 
Uta disease seems to be of a venereal 
sort. The author argues that Peruvian 
skull-deformation has been largely 
intentional, citing from Spanish ecclesi- 
astical and historical documents in 
proof of this view. Local and tribal 
differences in the matter of deformation 
seem to have prevailed (e. g., the Caba- 
nas preferred a long, the Collaguas a 
broad, head). Among the Collaguas 
the head of infants was deformed to 
make the cap fit well. In the discus- 
sion, Professor Rudolf Virchow reiter- 
ated his opinion that the deformation 
of Peruvian skulls was intentional. 


Virchow (R.) Die beiden Azteken, 


(Ibid., 348-350.) Brief notes, with 2 
figures from photographs of naked 
bodies, of the two microcephalic individ- 
uals Bartola and Maximo, known as 
‘* Aztecs.”” Dr Virchow notes the re- 
semblance of their features to those on 
ancient Central America pottery and 
clay-images. The woman is much 
better developed physically than the 
man, and his legs and arms are much 
longer. Both are in good health. Their 
intellectual development can hardly be 
said to have made any progress in the 
last 35 years. Their feelings are given 
only feeble expression ; deep emotions 
are foreign to them ; their laughter has 
a mechanical character. 


Ueber den ausgeweideten Kopf 
eines Jivaro. (Ibid., 265.) Brief note 
on the dried head of a Jivaro Indian 
from the sources of the Amazon, on 
exhibition before the Society. Also 
reference to another head of a Guambia 
Indian belonging to Dr Virchow. 


Willoughby (C. C.) Prehistoric hafted 


Nat., Boston, 
Treats, with 4 
the function of 


flint knives. (Amer. 
1902, XXXVI, I-6.) 
text-illustrations, of 
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Willoughby—Continued. 
‘the stone implements commonly called 
arrow and spear points,” the majority 
of which, among the American Indians, 
‘*were used as knives or cutting tools 
and were attached to short handles of 
wood or antler.” Hafted knives, etc., 
from ancient Mexico, the Ohio mounds, 


the cliff-houses of the southwest, are 
briefly described. The  cliff-house 
double-bladed knife, figured on page 4, 
is said to resemble a similar object 
‘*shown in the hand of a god issuing 
from the mouth of a serpent sculptured 
upon one of the lintels of a temple at 
Yaxchilan, southern Mexico.” 


ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


Geographic Terms of Kootenay Origin.—Hardly any of the 
Indian tribes of northwestern America have passed away, or will pass 
away, without leaving in the geographic nomenclature of their habitat 
some evidence of their former existence, Mr Marcus Baker’s paper, 
“Survey of the Northwestern Boundary of the United States, 1857- 
1861,” which appears as Bulletin No. 174 of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey (Washington, 1900), contains, among other things, a list of places, 
camp-sites, stations, etc., along the forty-ninth parallel in Washington, 
Idaho, and Montana, from the records in the survey reports,—the 
linguistic material seems to have been passed upon by the late George 
Gibbs. Of the names in question the following, in the opinion of the 
present writer, have been taken from the Kootenay language of north- 
ern Idaho and southeastern British Columbia: 

1. Acklew. Name of a cache and creek near Kootenay river. This 
is evidently for dgzz, ‘snow.’ 

2. A-kam-i-na, east fork of Kishenehn creek. A foot-note says, 
“* kam-i-na, watershed.” But the Lower Kootenay word aghké'mina sig- 
nifies ‘creek,’ or ‘small stream.’ A stream in the southern part of the 
Kootenay district (B. C.) appears on the maps as Akamina, i. e., ‘ creek.’ 

3. Flathead river. Perhaps intended for dghinis- 
goat, the name of the Carex scoparia, one of the Cyperacee found in 
this region. 

4. A-kin-kwo-ndh-ki, branch of Flathead river, heading with To- 
bacco river. This would seem to be agkink'on'aké, in which the first 
component may be agkink’é, ‘forked stick on which pots are suspended 
over a camp-fire.’ 

5. Akis-ka-klail, crossing of stream south of Joseph’s prairie. This 
is evidently a corruption of the Indian name of ‘ Joseph’s prairie,’ an 
open piece of country at Cranbrook, B. C., which was called after a 
former chief of the Kootenays known as Joseph. The proper form of 
the Kootenay word is d@'gkiska'kxéét, or a'ggisga'kz éét, signifying, liter- 
ally, ‘twin prairies,’ or ‘two prairies together,’ the chief components 
being és (gis), ‘two together,’ and ‘£zé'ét, a radical-suffix ‘ prairie, ex- 
tent of land,’—seen in @'gkina'kxé'ét, ‘ prairie, meadow, plain.’ A word 
of similar formation is agk¢sk'znuk (‘twin lakes’), the Kootenay name 
of the two lakes at the headwaters of Columbia river. 
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6. <Ak-kdph-kleh, falls of Kootenay river, Flathead county, Mon- 
tana. The proper form is @’gkoada'pzé, ‘ waterfall, cataract.’ The word 
seems to signify, also, ‘water gushing forth from a spring.’ It is like- 
wise used in the form @'gkaoa'preék. 

7. Ak-o-nd-ho, creek tributary to Tobacco river. This seems to be 
the Upper Kootenay @'gkindod'nitk, * creek, small stream,’ the equivalent 
of the Lower Kootenay dgkd'mina. But the Indians call Tobacco river 
d'gkond' 00. 

8. Ak-swak, creek from south (Fisher creek?) at bend of the 
Kootenay. 

9. Ak-tlak-a, creek above Kishenehn, tributary to Flathead river. 
Probably dgkza'ka, ‘ fish-spear.’ 

10, A-kwote-kdtl-nam, Chief mountain (or Waterton) lake, upper 
part across boundary. The Kootenay form would be dgk'dtéka'Lnam. 

11. Ar-ka-klune (also Acaclunah), a creek in the Mooyie region. 

12. Chuk-kdse, the Mooyie lakes in British Columbia. Perhaps a 
by-form of ¢czk'd'nd, ‘small.’ The Upper Kootenays generally call 
these lakes by the common English name Mooyie, or Mooyai. This 
word is derived from the French-Canadian mouillé, ‘wet, rainy,’ this 
being the rainy region of the country. 

13. Ka-cha-dtl, Indian village, Acklew cache. This is evidently 
ha tsahaéx, ‘my (Ra) grass.’ 

14. Kat-ladh-woke, creek running to Flathead river through Boun- 
dary pass. Evidently or wok, ‘ prairie-rose’ (the Rosa 
pisocarpa), common in this region. 

15. Ka-yak-ka, creek from south (Lake creek), tributary to Koot- 
enay below the falls. 

16. Kin-nook-kleht-ndn-na, creek running east from divide of Rock- 
ies to Chief Mountain or Waterton lake. This is a decapitated form of 
agkinikLé'ét na'na, ‘little prairie, little meadow,’ from @'gkinwkré'ét, 
‘prairie,’ and ‘ small, little.”’ 

17. Kish-ne-néhna, mountains in long. 114° 15’. The last com- 
ponent is perhaps zdua, ‘small.’ But Kishenehn is given as the name 
of a camp, creek, and mountain in long. 114° 20’. 

18. Xit-lat-lad-nook, creek heading east of Mount Wilson and 
emptying into lower (Chief Mountain or Waterton) lake. Evidently a 
decapitated form of agkizaza'enuk, ‘a bend in a body of water (lake).’ 

19. Skits-ooh-ndn-na, small creek tributary to the Kootenay. The 
last component is adna, ‘small.’ The first is perhaps identical with 
Skitsuish, one of the names of the so-called Coeur d’Aléne Indians of 
Idaho. 
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20. YVah-kwoo-kih-keh, the Chelemta cache; also called Szgots. 
kése. The Kootenay form is Ya'k'dka'ké, by which name the Indians 
at present call Bonner’s ferry (or Dick Fry’s) in Idaho. Swootskdse is 
probably Kootenay also. 

21. Yahk, station and river in Flathead county, Montana. The 
Kootenay name of the river is Ya’k, or Ya’h’. 

22. YVak-tn-a-kahk (also Yokinakah), creek and pass in Montana, 
This is identical with Ya'k/noka'ké, the Kootenay name of Dutch creek, 
one of the tributaries of Columbia river in the north of the Kootenay 
district. 

23. Yaks-koo-ndk-he, first creek (Ramy creek) from north below 
the bend of the Kootenay. 

24. Yak-todk-i-na, third creek (Quartz creek) from the northern 
tributary of the Kootenay below the bend. 

ALEXANDER CHAMBERLAIN. 


Cliff Dwellers’ National Park.—On January 12th Representa- 
tive Lacey introduced the following bill (No. 8323) in the national 
House of Representatives, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands and ordered to be printed : 

‘A BILL to set apart certain lands in the Territory of New Mexico as a 
public park, to be known as The Cliff Dwellers’ National Park, 
for the purpose of preserving the prehistoric caves and ruins and 
other works and relics therein. 

“ Be it enacted, etc., that there is hereby reserved from settlement, 
entry, sale, or other disposal, and set apart as a public reservation, all 
those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels of land lying and being situate in 
the Territory of New Mexico, and within the boundaries particularly 
described as follows : 

“Beginning at the northwest corner of the San Ildefonso pueblo- 
grant, in township twenty north, range seven east, New Mexico prin- 
cipal meridian, New Mexico; thence southerly along the western 
boundary of said grant to the northern boundary of the Ramon Vigil 
grant ; thence westerly along the boundary of said grant to the north- 
west corner thereof ; thence southeasterly along the boundary of said 
grant to the Rio Grande del Norte River; thence in a general south- 
westerly direction down the Rio Grande del Norte River along its 
right bank to its point of intersection with the township line between 
townships seventeen and eighteen north; thence westerly along said 
township line to its intersection with the range line between ranges 
four and five east; thence northerly along said range line to the 
southern boundary of the Baca location numbered one ; thence easterly 
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along the boundary of said location to the southeast corner thereof ; 
thence northerly along the eastern boundary of said location to the 
northeast corner thereof; thence in a northeasterly direction to the 
southwest corner of the Juan José Lobato grant; thence northeasterly 
along the southern boundary of said grant to its intersection with the 
section line between sections eighteen and nineteen, in township twenty- 
one north, range seven east ; thence easterly along said section line to 
its intersection with the western boundary of the San Juan pueblo 
grant ; thence southerly along the western boundary of said grant to its 
southwest corner; thence due south to the northern boundary of the 
Santa Clara pueblo grant; thence westerly along the boundary of said 
grant to the northwest corner thereof; thence southerly along the 
western boundary of said grant to its intersection with the northern 
boundary of the San Ildefonso pueblo grant ; thence westerly along the 
boundary of said grant to the northwest corner thereof, the place of 
beginning. 

“Sec. 2, That said public park shall be known as The Cliff Dwellers’ 
National Park, and shall be under the exclusive control of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, whose duty it shall be to prescribe such rules and 
regulations and establish such service as he may deem necessary for 
the care and management of the same. Such regulations shall provide 
specifically for the preservation from injury or spoliation of the caves, 
ruins, and other works and relics of prehistoric or primitive man within 
said park. 

“Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized to permit examinations, excavations, and the gathering of objects 
of interest within said park by any person or persons whom he may 
deem properly qualified to conduct such examinations, excavations, or 
gatherings, subject to such rules and regulations as he may prescribe : 
Provided, always, That the examinations, excavations, and gatherings 
are undertaken for the benefit of some reputable museum, university, 
college, or other recognized scientific or educational institution, with a 
view to increasing the knowledge of such objects and aiding the general 
advancement of archeological science. 

“Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized, in the exercise of his discretion, to rent or lease, for terms not 
exceeding ten years, under rules and regulations to be made by him, 
pieces or parcels of ground within said park for the erection of such 
buildings as may be required for the accommodation of visitors. 

“Sec. 5. That all funds arising from the privileges granted hereunder 
shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States as a special 
fund to be expended in the care of said park. 
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“Sec. 6. That in cases in which a tract covered by an unperfected 
bona fide claim or by a patent is included within the limits of this park 
the settler or owner thereof may, if he desires to do so, relinquish the 
tract to the Government and may select in lieu thereof a tract of vacant 
surveyed non-mineral public land open to settlement, not exceeding in 
area the tract covered by his claim or patent, and approximately of the 
same value, to be determined under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe ; and no charge shall be made 
in such cases for making the entry of record or issuing the patent to 
cover the tract selected: Provided further, That in cases of unper- 
fected claims the requirements of the laws respecting settlement, resi- 
dence, improvements, and so forth, are complied with on the new 
claims. 

“Sec. 7. That all persons who shall unlawfully intrude upon said 
park, or who shall, without permission, injure or destroy any of the 
caves, ruins, or other works or relics therein of prehistoric or primitive 
man, or who shall, without permission, appropriate any object of anti- 
quity therein or commit unauthorized injury or waste, in any form 
whatever, upon the lands or other public property therein, or who shall 
violate any of the rules and regulations prescribed hereunder, shall, 
upon conviction, be fined in a sum not more than one thousand dollars, 
or be imprisoned for a period not more than twelve months, or shall 
suffer both fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court.” 


Proposed American Anthropologic Association. — During 
the Convocation Week of 1go1-02, at Chicago, there were meetings of 
the Section of Anthropology of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the American Folk-Lore Society, and several 
other organizations. In connection with these meetings there was, on 
December 31, a conference of committees on the needs of American 
anthropology, appointed by the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
the American Ethnological Society, and the Section of Anthropology 
of the A. A. A. S. The participants in the conference were Franz 
Boas, Stewart Culin, Roland B. Dixon, George A. Dorsey, Livingston 
Farrand, J. Walter Fewkes, George G. MacCurdy, W J McGee, Frank 
Russell, and Frederick Starr. Although little constructive action was 
taken at Chicago, the conference resulted in a general feeling that 
more definite codperation among American anthropologists would be 
advantageous. 

Subsequently several of the conferees engaged in correspondence 
pursuant to the deliberations in Chicago, which soon served to bring 
out and strengthen the feeling that some sort of organization was need- 
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ful; and in the course of a few weeks preliminary steps were taken 
toward the formation of an association of American anthropologists of 
national character. The most important action was the selection of a 
number of prospective founders of the proposed association, from whom 
expressions were invited. Most of the anthropologists so addressed 
have replied, and nearly all of these decidedly favor organization. Ac- 
cordingly, arrangements have been made for a founding meeting, to be 
held at Pittsburg in connection with the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, in the audience room of 
Bellefield Church, on Monday, June 30, at 2 o’clock. Provisional 
arrangements are also under way for a scientific meeting of the new 
organization in connection with Section H (Anthropology) of the A. A. 
A. S. on Wednesday, July 2. 

The most serious question brought out in the preliminary corre- 
spondence and conferences is, Shall the new association be strictly 
professional or of more general character? With the view of holding 
the settlement of this question in abeyance pending the completion of 
the organization, it was thought better by the Chicago conferees to 
limit invitations to the founding meeting to about forty of the leading 
anthropologists of the country. 

The prospective founders, additional to the Chicago conferees, are: 
Frank Baker, D. P. Barrows, G. P. Bowditch, A. F. Chamberlain, 
Alice C. Fletcher, A. S. Gatschet, J. N. B. Hewitt, F. W. Hodge, 
W. H. Holmes, Walter Hough, A. E. Jenks, Ales Hrdlicka, A. L. 
Kroeber, Berthold Laufer, O. T. Mason, Washington Matthews, J. D. 
McGuire, M. L. Miller, James Mooney, C. B. Moore, E. S. Morse, 
W. W. Newell, C. L. Owen, J. W. Powell, F. W. Putnam, M. H. Saville, 
H. I. Smith, J. R. Swanton, Cyrus Thomas, E. S. Wood. 

W J McGEE. 


American International Archeological Commission. — The 
following recommendation has been approved by the delegates of the 
Republics represented at the Second International American Confer- 
ence, recently held in the City of Mexico: 

“The Second International American Conference recommends, to 
the Republics here represented, that an ‘American International 
Archeological Commission’ be formed, through the appointment, by 
the President of each of the American Republics, of one or more 
members of such Commission; that each Government represented shall 
defray the expenses of its Commissioner or Commissioners; that such 
Commissioners shall be appointed for five years, and that they shall be 


subject to reappointment; that appropriations for the expenses incident 
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to the prosecution of the work and publications of the report of the 
Archeological Commission shall be made by the respective Govern- 
ments subscribing, on the same basis as that on which the Bureau 
of the American Republics is supported; that the first meeting for the 
organization of the Commission, the election of officers and adoption 
of rules shall occur in the City of Washington, District of Columbia, 
United States of America, within two years from this date; that the 
Accounting Department of the Commission shall be exercised by the 
Bureau of the American Republics ; that this Commission shall meet at 
least once in each year; that the Commission shall have the power to 
appoint sub-commissions, which shall be charged specially with the 
explorations or other work committed to their care; that sub-commis- 
sions may be appointed which shall cause the cleaning [excavation] 
and preservation of the ruins of the principal prehistoric cities, estab- 
lishing at each of them a museum to contain objects of interest found 
in the locality, and at such exhumed cities to establish conveniences 
for the visiting public; that the Commission endeavor to establish an 
‘American International Museum’ which is to become the center of all 
the investigations and interpretations, and that it be established in the 
city selected by the majority of the Republics acquiescing in this 
recommendation. 

“Committees shall also be appointed to clean [excavate] and con- 
serve the ruins of ancient cities, establishing in each of them a museum 
to contain the antiquities that may be gathered, and which is to afford 
all possible accommodations to visitors. 

“The Archeological Commission and the sub-committees it may 
appoint will be subject in all matters to the laws of the signatory 
countries, 

“Made and signed in the City of Mexico, on the 29th day of the 
month of January, one thousand nine hundred and two, in three copies, 
in Spanish, English and French, respectively, which shall be deposited 
in the Department of Foreign Relations of the Government of the 
United States of Mexico, in order that certified copies thereof be made 
to be forwarded through diplomatic agency to each one of the signatory 
States.” 


Study of Aboriginal Languages.—Rev. Thomas Thompson was 
sent by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
to America, in the spring of 1745, and spent six years in Monmouth 
county and its vicinity in New Jersey. In November, 1751, he was sent 
on a mission to the coast of Guinea, Africa, where he remained until 
1756. The naive description of his method of learning the Fanti 
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(Ashanti) language, extracted from his An Account of Two Missionary 
Voyages, etc., London, 1758, will interest those who have made similar 
attempts to acquire aboriginal languages in this country : 


‘“‘ My Method in learning what I know of the Fantee, was by taking 
Pen and Paper to it ; first asking the Names of Things, and then entring 
them down in Writing, which for the greater Certainty and Exactness, 
I demanded at different Times, and of several Persons. But such 
Teachers the Blacks are, that notwithstanding all this Care used on my 
Part, I found some Time after upon Revisal of my Papers, that I had 
collected only an Heap of Falsities. For instead of giving a Word by 
itself, they would either join with it a Pronoun, or an Epithet, or else a 
Particle, or give the Plural Number for the Singular, and sometimes 
join a Substantive and Verb together instead of speaking the one singly 
by itself. There is that Impetuosity in their Temper which makes 
them speak their Words very quick. Besides they utter themselves in 
a kind of melted Voice, which makes their Pronunciation more in- 
distinct, and what renders it yet more puzzling, they will speak the 
same Word different Ways ; as for Example, to signify a Tree, they say 
Tdweah, and Eduah, and Edweah, The Matter is, they know they 
should speak something like it, but having no Standard for the Pro- 
priety of the Language, the same Person shall pronounce the Word with 
these several Variations. This is a Specimen of the misery of learning 
Languages without either the help of Books, or the Instruction of 
a proper Master.” WILLIAM NELSON. 


Casa Grande Ruin.—The Secretary of the Treasury has trans- 
mitted to Congress a communication from the Secretary of the Interior 
urging an appropriation of $2200 for the repair of Casa Grande ruin, 
Arizona. In explanation of his request the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior says: “ Casa Grande Ruin, located near Florence, Ariz., is one of 
the noteworthy relics of a prehistoric age and people living within the 
limits of the United States. The land on which it is located is part of 
480 acres reserved from settlement by Executive order dated June 
22,1892. At the date of discovery by one Padre Kino, in 1694, it was 
in a ruinous condition, and since that time has been a subject of record 
by explorers and historians. The structure is built of the material 
known as cajon; that is, puddled clay molded into walls and dried 
in the sun, and of perishable character. This memorable ruin, the cus- 
todian, Mr H. C. Mayo, reports, is fast falling into decay ; that the walls, 
by reason of their age and the action of the elements, are rapidly crum- 
bling, and that some action must be immediately taken to prevent the 
same from entirely disappearing. He recommends that a roof of 
asphalt or corrugated iron be placed over the structure, leaving an 
opening on the sides and overreaching the same, in order that the rain 
may be prevented from touching the sides ; that the walls of the ruin 
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be filled in with cement to prevent their further decay, and also that the 
ruins be inclosed by a high barbed-wire fence in order to exclude trespas- 
sers. These repairs he regards as necessary to the preservation of the 
ruin, and estimates that $2,200 would be sufficient to cover the expense 
of same. I therefore recommend that the above sum be appropriated 
by Congress for the preservation of this remarkable ruin.’”* 


The Broca Lectures.— Since the foundation, in 1884, of the 
Broca Lectureship of the Société d’Anthropologie de Paris, the follow- 
ing lectures have been delivered: 1884, Datty: Eulogy of Broca. 
1885, Pozzi: Distinctive characters of-the human brain. 1886, Hany: 
Human races of the lower Nile valley. 1887, Duvat (M.): Aphasia 
since Broca, 1888, LABORDE: Sensory-motor and olfactive nervous 
centers. 1889, HERVE: Alleged quadrumani. 1890, MANOUVRIER: 
Aptitudes and acts in their relations to anatomical constitution and ex- 
ternal milieu. 1891, DARESTE: Experimental teratogeny. 1892, ZaBo- 
ROWSKI: Disparity and future of human races. 1893, CAPITAN: The 
réle of microbes in society. 1894, CHERVIN: The demographical posi- 
tion of Francein Europe. 1895, VERNEAU: Negrillos and Ethiopians, 
1897, DENIKER: Races and peoples of Europe. 1898, PAPILLAULT: 
Some laws concerning the growth and beauty of the human face. 1899, 
Raynaup (G.): Nature of man in ancient America. 1900, ZaBo- 
ROWSKI: China and the Chinese. 1901, Yves Guyot: Characters of 
social evolution and regression. ‘The range of these lectures is quite 
wide, but one notices the absence of the philological side of anthropol- 
ogy. Technology also seems to have been neglected. As one might 
expect, the emphasis has been upon the anatomical and physiological 
side of the science, as was the case with Broca himself. 

A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Ambiantism.—In a communication to the Société d’Ethnographie, 
of which a brief abstract appears in the Revue Scientifique (4° s., XVI, 
409), M. Ch. Lemire discusses “ ambiantisme.”’ The term seems to be 
new in French, and the writer of this note suggests its adoption in Eng- 
lish in the form ambiantism, since it is a brief word and signifies a good 
deal. By it is meant the phenomenon (and others allied) illustrated on 
a grand scale in Farther India (Indo-China), where political indepen- 
dence has been retained, while the whole social status has undergone, 
¢. g.,a Chinese transformation. This is particularly marked among the 
Annamese, who have lost their own writing, adopted largely Chinese 
religion, education, etc., and who call the Chinese Chu (“ elder brother”). 
“ Ambiantism” is limited or complete. Yunnan, e. g., has undergone 
“ ambiantism” of language, writing, social forms, etc., but not of reli- 
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gion, the Mohammedans stoutly resisting the last. The Khmers, who 
have imposed their system of writing on some others of the Thai (Sia- 
mese) peoples, have resisted (the opposition has come chiefly from the 
women) attempts at reforming their language, religion, clothing, etc. 
British ‘‘ambiantism ” is counting for not a little now in Siam; the lan- 
guage is being influenced somewhat. There are traces also of French 
“ambiantism ” in Indo-China. Japan, while largely resisting ‘“‘ ambi- 
antism ” in language, religion, and partly in education, has taken on the 
material (economical, industrial, political) ‘ambiantism” of the mod- 
ern western nations. “Ambiantism” is a peaceful process distinctly 
opposed to forcible reform or conquest. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Porto Rican Researches. — Dr J Walter Fewkes of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology has just returned to Washington after six 
weeks of field work in Porto Rico. The object of his visit to the island 
was a reconnoissance to determine the possibilities of future anthropo- 
logical work there, and the results were highly successful. Although the 
aborigines of the island as a race have disappeared, pronounced Indian 
features were found among peons living in the more inaccessible regions 
of the island, especially in the mountainous districts of Loquillo, near 
Yunque, and in the neighborhood of Utuardo and Ciales. The former 
region, the “ home of the last cacique,” offers a rich field for the study 
of primitive customs, folklore, legends, and arts, some of which are 
probably survivals of the prehistoric inhabitants of the island. 

Dr Fewkes made studies and photographs of the palm-thatched 
houses at several localities on the coast and in the mountains, and 
found their construction identical with those of the aborigines of Hayti, 
as described by Oviedo in 1535. The level places surrounded by slabs 
of stone set on edge, were investigated and found to be dance plazas 
rather than “ bull courts.”’ 

Some time was given to so-called shell-heaps on the northern coast 
and to the lagoons, ceremonial caves, sculptured stones, and pictog- 
raphy. A number of local collections of prehistoric objects, consisting 
of “stone collars,” zemis, mortuary chairs, amulets, pottery, and stone 
implements, were studied and drawn or photographed. The most 
important specimens obtained were two “stone collars” which Dr 
Fewkes believes will shed much light on the use and significance of 
these problematical objects. A small collection of rare pamphlets on 
the history and archeology of Porto Rico by native writers was also 
made. A report on the material collected during the reconnoissance is 
in preparation, and it is hoped that a more extended account of the 
results obtained will be presented in the next issue of this journal. 
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Dr Gregorio Chil y Naranjo, whose death occurred at Las 
Palmas, Grand Canary, July 4, 1901, was an authority on the Canaries 
and their ancient inhabitants. A pupil of Broca and a physician, he 
was early led to take an interest in Canarian archeology, on which sub- 
ject he contributed many articles to the Congrés des Américanistes and 
the Museo Canario. When, by the aid of Diego Ripoche, he succeeded 
in founding at Las Palmas the Museo Canario, for which the city fur- 
nished a building, he became its director, and remained so until shortly 
before his death. By will, half his fortune, together with a new build- 
ing provided by him some few years ago, is given to the Museum, the 
other half being devoted to charities. He was a member of the Société 
d’Anthropologie de Paris, to whose museum he gave the collection of 
long-bones so often studied. According to Dr Verneau, who furnishes 
a brief account of Dr Chil y Naranjo’s life and work to the Bulletins et 
Mémoires (v* s., 11, 446-447) of the Society, he was a man of great zeal 
and infinite good humor. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Ethnographical Survey of India.—“ The Government of India 
has undertaken to conduct an Ethnographical Survey of India in con- 
nection with the census of 1go1,” says (ature (May 22). “This 
action was due to the initiative of the British Association at the Dover 
meeting in 1899. As Mr Risley, the author of ‘ The Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal,’ has been appointed Director of Ethnography for India, we 
may feel sure that the Survey will be wisely planned, and we sincerely 
hope that sufficiently skilled workers are employed and that the useful- 
ness of the Survey will not be impeded through lack of funds, While 
we are thankful for this official recognition of the claims of anthro- 
pology, it is still necessary to repeat, what has so often been urged in 
the pages of JVature, that there is an enormous mass of ethnological 
material in our Empire beyond the seas which is yearly decreasing at 
an alarming rate, or is rapidly becoming so modified as to lose its 
original value. The loss of this vanishing information is supinely per- 
mitted by our Government. What a contrast there is,” concludes the 
article, “between the British Government and that of the United 
States is known only too well by those acquainted with the annual 
reports of the Bureau of Ethnology.” 


Bishop Thiel.—Dr Bernhard August Thiel, who died in Costa 
Rica, September 19, Ig01, was born April 1, 1850, in Elberfeld, Prus- 
sia. When a young man he entered the order of Lazarists in Cologne, 
and after the expulsion of his order from Germany, finished his studies 
in Paris. After fulfilling his priestly duties for many years in Ecuador, he 
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was made Bishop of Costa Rica in 1880. This necessitated many pro- 
tracted journeys which led often into unexplored regions, especially to 
parts that had not been visited by Europeans. Bishop Thiel’s reports 
of these journeys, published in the Avales del Instituto Fisico-Geogra- 
fico de Costa Rica, and his studies of the language of the native tribes, are 
necessary to an understanding of the ethnology and philology of this 
important field. 


A Primitive ‘‘ Baby-machine.”—Dr W. L. Abbott observed a 
curious apparatus on Sigoeli river, in Simalur, western Sumatra, called 
hilanga anak (“baby machine”), used for the purpose of teaching 
infants to walk. A stout pole is pushed through the bamboo floor into 
the ground below, projecting upward some sixteen inches. On top of 
this is fitted a cap of bamboo; through the upper portion of the cap, at 
right angles, is inserted a short stick ; the infant leans upon this hori- 
zontal pole and walks freely around on the floor. O. T. Mason, 


Sumatra-Madagascar Acculturation.—Dr W. L. Abbott men- 
tions rat-traps in Sumatra similar to those which he saw in Antanala, 
Madagascar, and supposes them to be the result of similar inventions 
arising from similar wants; but he also states that the blowpipes are 
the same in the two areas, and as the brown Polynesian race have been 
long firmly established in Madagascar, it looks more like a case of 
acculturation. O. T. Mason. 


Jakun Elephant Trap.—The Jakuns are said by Dr W. L. Abbott 
to use a curious caltrop to maim elephants. It is made of the spikes 
of an old fish-spear inserted into a block of wood. The elephant steps 
on the barbed spikes and, not being able to draw them out of its foot, 
is securely captured. Maximilian mentions some such trap set for 
bears among the tribes of the Great Plains. O. T. Mason. 


Simalur Classification.—In Simalur, west coast of Sumatra, 
according to Dr W. L. Abbott, there are four languages and races— 
(1) the original Island people who speak several dialects ; (2) settlers 
from Nias, principally from Sigoeli river; (3) Atchinese from the main- 
land; (4) a very few Malays from the Pedang district. Everyone 
speaks more or less Malay. O. T. Mason. 


American Museums.—In alluding to the account of the progress 
in anthropology at the Field Columbian Museum, by Dr George A. 
Dorsey, published in Vol. 111 of this journal, Vature , of London, in its 
issue of March 20 last says: ‘‘ Thanks to an energetic and efficient staff 
and the enlightened liberality of Chicago merchants, the museum is fast 
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assuming a place in the front rank of the great anthropological museums 
of the world. This record by Dr Dorsey is enough to make us feel 
ashamed of ourselves in this country, as it is only a sample of what is 
being done in other American museums and institutions,” 


Australian Ethnology.—After an absence of more than a year, 
the greater part of which was spent among the aborigines of the 
northern interior of Australia, Prof. Baldwin Spencer and Mr F. J, 
Gillen returned to Melbourne on March 17. The explorers have 
brought back a considerable quantity of material, including phonograph 
and kinematograph records, on which to base an extensive work on the 
customs, myths, etc., of the various tribes studied. 


Dr ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, assistant professor of anthropol- 
ogy at Clark University, editor of the Yournal of American Folk-Lore, 
and member of the editorial board of the American Anthropologist, has 
been made a corresponding member of the Instituto de Coimbra 
(Coimbra, Portugal), “in recognition of his scientific and literary 
contributions.” 


MELusINE.— With the issue for December, 1901, M/eustne, the 
Parisian folklore journal, has suspended publication, for a time at least. 
The increasing age of the chief editor and founder, Henri Gaidoz, and 
the illness of his collaborator, E. Rolland, are assigned as the cause 
for this regrettable event. 


ARCHIVIO PER L’ ANTROPOLOGIA.—The volume for rgo1 of this an- 
thropological journal, just issued at Florence, is a memorial volume 
dedicated to the thirty years’ work of the Italian Anthropological 
Society. 

ARCHIV FUR ANTHROPOLOGIE.—The recently issued number of the 
Archiv fiir Anthropologie, Braunschweig, is dedicated to Prof. Rudolf 
Virchow, in memory of his eightieth birthday and continued scientific 
activity. 

THE LAST NUMBER of L’ Anthropologie contains an extended account 
of the life and work of the late Dr Charles Jean Marie Letourneau, 
sometime president and later general secretary of the Société d’ An- 
thropologie of Paris. 


Pror. E. B. Tytor has resigned the office of keeper of the 
University Museum, Oxford, but will continue to hold the readership 
in anthropology, to which he was appointed in 1884. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY FOR 1901 


January 28, 1901 


A meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held at 12 
West 31st street in connection with the New York Academy of Sciences. 
The program was as follows: A. Hrdli¢ka, RacIAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE BASE OF THE CRANIUM. Livingston Farrand, THE ALSEA 
INDIANS OF OREGON.’ 

Dr Hrdlicka’s paper dealt with the middle lacerated foramen, the 
petrous portions of the temporal bones, and the styloid. The author 
demonstrated the different stages of development of these parts in pri- 
mates and at different stages of life in the whites, and the differences 
of those parts, fully developed, in negroes, Indians, and whites. In 
adult whites the average middle lacerated foramen is large, the petrous 
portions appear considerably sunken (bulging of surrounding parts), the 
styloid is well developed. In the Indian the foramen is of moderate 
size, in the negro small, in apes absent; the petrous portions are less 
sunken in the Indian than in the white, on, or almost on, the level with 
the surrounding parts in the negro, bulging more or less beyond these 
in the primates ; the styloid is in the majority of cases small in the 
negro and small to rudimentary in most of the Indians. Where the 
styloid is rudimentary, the vaginal process often plays a compensatory 
part. In whites all the mentioned stages of the parts described may be 
observed at different periods of life. Brain development accounts for 
the differences in the size of the middle lacerated foramen and the 
relative position of the petrous portions. 

Dr Farrand reported observations made during the summer of 1900 
on the language, customs, and traditions of the Alsea, a little-known 
and rapidly disappearing tribe of Oregon. 

Meeting adjourned. 

LIVINGSTON FARRAND, Recording Secretary. 


March 25, Igor 


A meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held at 12 
West 31st street in connection with the New York Academy of 
Sciences. 


1 Papers thus marked have been published in the American Anthropologist, 
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Prof. F. H. Giddings read a paper on the Use oF THE TERM 
“Race” IN ANTHROPOLOGY AND SocioLocy. The term “race,” as 
used by many different groups of investigators,—anthropologists, ethnol- 
ogists, philologists, and historians,—long since ceased to have a definite 
meaning. Efforts to establish a technical and conventional use of the 
word have thus far been unsuccessful. As one more attempt I suggest 
a combination of the word “ race” with various descriptive adjectives 
denoting successive degrees of kinship. The narrowest degree of kin- 
ship is Consanguinity, or the relationship (physiological, psychological, 
and sociological) of father and mother and children, brothers and 
sisters, grandparents and grandchildren, uncles, aunts, and cousins, 
Let us designate this degree of kinship by K,. The next degree of 
kinship, or Kg, is Propinquity. The primary meaning of this word is 
“nearness in place,” and a secondary meaning is “ nearness in blood.” 
The word is thus perfectly descriptive of a state of facts which we find 
when a number of families live in the same neighborhood and, through 
intermarriage and association, become related (but less closely than the 
consanguini of K,) in blood, in type of mind, and in institutions. K, 
is Nationality, that wide degree of kinship (physical, mental, and social) 
which includes those who speak the same language and for many gene- 
rations have dwelt together under the same political organization. K, 
is Potential Nationality, or the degree of relationship (physical, mental, 
and social) of a heterogeneous people composed of many nationalities 
undergoing assimilation, or blending, into a new nationality, as in the 
United States. Potential Nationality includes the familiar census 
divisions, “native born of native parents,” “native born of foreign 
parents,” and “foreign born.” K, is Ethnic Race, a group of closely 
related nationalities, speaking closely related languages, and having 
well-marked psychological characteristics in common. Examples are: 
the Celtic ethnic race, including the Welsh, the Irish, the Highland 
Scotch, some of the Cornish, and the Bretons; the Teutonic ethnic 
race, including Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, and Dutch ; and 
the Latin ethnic race, including Italians, Spaniards, and Greeks. Kg, 
is Glottic race. This is that very broad relationship, to a slight extent 
physical, to a somewhat greater extent mental and social, of those re- 
lated ethnic races that speak languages derived from a common ancient 
tongue. Examples are: the Aryan Glottic race, including the Celtic, 
Teutonic, Latin, and other ethnic races; the Semitic Glottic race, and 
the Hamitic Glottic race. K, is Chromatic race, that extremely wide 
and vague relationship which includes related Glottic races marked by 
the same color. Examples are: the White Chromatic race, which in- 
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cludes the Aryan, Semitic, and Hamitic Glottic races; the Yellow 
Chromatic race, which includes the various Glottic races known as 
Mongolian or Turanian ; the Brown, the Red, and the Black Chromatic 
races. Kg is Cephalic race, or that widest relationship, which includes 
Chromatic races of like cephalic index. The distinction about which I 
feel most doubt is this between Chromatic and Cephalic race. Re- 
membering that, according to this scheme, variability and multiplicity 
of specific characteristics produced by differentiation should increase 
as we proceed backward from Kg to K,, I think that probably ce- 
phalic index is rightly placed as Kg, and color as K,, because, in the or- 
ganic world in general, coloring seems to be a less stable characteristic 
than anatomical structure. The compound terms which I have here 
introduced are admittedly clumsy, but they have the advantage of 
conveying precise meanings. Ifa writer speaks of “race” without a 
qualifying word, his reader must guess at his meaning. If he says 
“Cephalic race,” “‘ Chromatic race,” “‘Glottic race,” the meaning can- 
not be mistaken. 

In reply to a question, Professor Giddings said that the clan is de- 
veloped between K, and Kg and the tribe between Ky, and Kg. 

Mr Stansbury Hagar followed with a paper on THE WARDS OF 
Cuzco. Encircling the outskirts of the Inca capital of Cuzco are 
twelve wards, the origin of which tradition assigns to times anterior to 
the foundation of the Inca empire. The evidence seems to show that 
these wards were the terrestrial representatives of the signs of the Peru- 
vian zodiac. This evidence is founded, first, on the general nature of 
Peruvian symbolism, especially the system of the mamas under which 
every material object on earth is supposed to be merely the expression 
to the senses of the inner and real archetype of that object which ex- 
ists in the sky. As the power of the sun over all earthly life was noted 
by the Peruvians, they attributed to its mama by analogy, the same 
power over its celestial associates. Having divided the stars into con- 
stellations founded upon some real or apparent resemblance to some 
earthly object, they believed that the approach of the sun to each 
constellation strengthened the influence of the #ama which governed 
that particular group. It followed that in order to increase the influ- 
ence of that mama on earth to the greatest possible extent it was neces- 
sary to imitate its characteristics as accurately as possible. In this 
manner arose the ritual of the twelve monthly festivals. The corre- 
spondence between the ideas associated with these festivals and the 
Cuzco wards forms another important division of the evidence which 
tends to show their identity with the zodiacal signs. Then there is the 
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stellar chart drawn by Salcamayhua, a native Aymara, about the year 
1615. The writer has already presented a summary of the evidence 
which identifies the stellar groups on this chart with the Peruvian 
zodiacal signs before the Congrés des Américanistes, Paris, 1900. The 
names assigned to the signs on this chart are found in all cases to 
correspond closely with the names of the wards. The fourth type of 
evidence bearing on the nature of the wards is found in the identity of 
several of their names with known constellations of the zodiac, and 
there is other internal evidence to the same effect. Four quite inde- 
pendent lines of research lead, therefore, to the same conclusion. The 
importance of this identification of the wards with the zodiacal signs 
lies partly in the indication it gives of the attainment by the Peruvians 
of an astronomical knowledge of high grade in ancient times, partly in 
its bearing on the question of the transmittal of ideas from continent 
to continent as against the idea of independent origins. The concepts 
associated with this symbolic astronomy of Peru pervade the customs, 
institutions, and laws of the country. They form the groundwork of 
the whole Peruvian polity and philosophy. It is therefore impossible 
that these ideas could have been introduced from Europe or elsewhere 
in modern times. Nevertheless, the correspondence between these and 
similar concepts found amongst other races in ancient times, is some- 
times sufficiently striking to arrest attention and invite study. In no 
other country known to us, excepting possibly ancient China, has astro- 
nomical symbolism played such an important part in the development 
of the people. 
Meeting adjourned. 
LIVINGSTON FARRAND, Recording Secretary. 


April 30, 1901 


A public meeting of the Society was held at 12 West 31st street, 
with Gen. James Grant Wilson in the chair. ‘The speaker of the 
evening was Rev. Dr John P. Peters, who gave an illustrated account 
of early Babylonian civilization, based on excavations at Nippur carried 
on by the speaker under the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania. 
After a vote of thanks to Dr Peters the meeting adjourned. 

LIVINGSTON FARRAND, Recording Secretary. 


October 28, 1901 


A meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held at 108 West 
55th street, in connection with the New York Academy of Sciences. 
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Prof. J. McK. Cattell made a brief report regarding psychology at 
the Denver meeting of the A. A. A. S.; Prof. G. G. MacCurdy, of Yale 
University, reported on anthropology at that meeting, and in addition 
described the explorations that are being carried on in the Mesa Verde 
region of southwestern Colorado by the Colorado Cliff Dwellings 
Association, 

Prof. Franz Boas described the facilities for anthropological study 
in Berlin, as observed by him during a recent visit. Within the last 
twenty or thirty years the anthropological equipment of Berlin has 
progressed enormously. The museum now contains better East Indian 
collections than can be found in England; and it is strong in nearly 
all departm 1ts, notably so in American and especially South and 
Central American, anthropology. Fifty scientific workers are engaged 
on these collections, and sixteen of these are at work on American 
subjects. Besides the museum, there are several other institutions in 
Berlin, such as the Anatomical Institute of Waldeyer and the Pathologi- 
cal Institute of Virchow, in which anthropological work is done. The 
leader of German anthropology is Virchow. He disbelieves in the 
study of the variation of the whole body, and insists that only the study 
of the variation in the individual cells of the body can lead to fruitful 
results. 

Reports of summer field-work were presented by H. H. St. Clair, on 
his work in Wyoming and Oregon, and by William Jones, on his work 
in Iowa and Oklahoma. The work of Mr Jones was carried on among 
the Sauks and Foxes, a people of Algonquian stock. One band of 
this people is located in central Iowa, and another in Oklahoma. 
Both bands practise similar customs, live in much the same way, wear 
the same kind of dress, show similar physical types, and, with the ex- 
ception of certain differences in idiom, and with the exception that the 
Iowa band have a slower, more deliberate pronunciation, they speak 
the same tongue. The Iowa band is the more conservative, and among 
them the law of the clans still holds. The education of the children 
is accomplished not by instruction but by imitation. The older boys 
imitate the men, and the younger boys imitate the older ones; and, 
similarly the girls the women. ‘The life of the children is but a smaller 
edition of the life of the older people. 

Meeting adjourned. 

LIVINGSTON FARRAND, Recording Secretary. 


November 20, I901 


A regular meeting of the Society was held at the American Museum 
of Natural History, with Gen. James Grant Wilson in the chair. 
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Mr William Jones exhibited an ethnological collection from the 
Sauk and Fox Indians made during the preceding summer, and spoke 
of the cultural relations of that tribe. 

Prof. Franz Boas read a paper on the HORIZONTAL PLANE OF THE 
SKULL. In comparing different skulls of a series it is necessary to 
decide upon a plane according to which all the skulls must be adjusted. 
The two planes which are most extensively used for this purpose are 
the French plane, passing through the lower surface of the condyles and 
the alveolar point; and the German plane, which is defined by the lower 
rim of the orbits and the upper rim of the outer ear. Both these planes 
are entirely arbitrary. A few points on the skull are selected, and are 
placed in a homologous position. It is evident that it would be better 
to place the skulls in such a way that as many anatomical points as 
possible would coincide as nearly as possible. The mathematical treat- 
ment of this problem shows that in order to accomplish this result the 
skulls must be so placed that their geometrical centers of gravity coin- 
cide. Furthermore, if an average type of the skull is constructed from 
all the average measurements and angles, it is possible to find the cor- 
rect adjustment of every single skull in relation to this average skull. 

Meeting adjourned. 

LIVINGSTON FARRAND, Recording Secretary. 


December 11, 1901 


A public meeting of the Society was held at 12 West 31st street, 
with Gen. James Grant Wilson in the chair. Dr George T. Stevens, 
Dr James Haughton Woods, and Mrs Harriet Phillips Eaton were 
elected members of the Society. 

Prof. Alfred C. Haddon, of Cambridge University, England, gave 
an illustrated address on the ETHNOGRAPHY OF BRITISH NEw GUINEA, 
based largely on the results of his recent expedition to Torres straits. 

After a vote of thanks to Professor Haddon the meeting adjourned. 

LIVINGSTON FARRAND, Recording Secretary. 
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Schermerhorn, William C (7) 
Schiff, Jacob H. (7) 
Schurz, Carl 

Smith, De Cost 

Smith, Harlan I. (/) 
Swanton, J. R.(/) 
Thompson, Alton H. (x. r.) 
Weber, Rudolf (/) 

White, J. J. 

Whitney, William C. 
Wilson, James Grant 
Woodward, Anthony (/) 


[N. S., 4, 1902 
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